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Power door locks. 












15" steel wheels with full covers 

chrome interior accents 

air conditioning 

center front sun visor 

blue back-lit instrumentation 


Just one of over 40 features now standard 
on the totally redesigned Jetta. 


dual height-adjustable front seats 

child safety locks on rear doors 

clear lens halogen headlamps 

trunk tie-down points 

daytime running lights 

60/40 split folding rear seat 

european side blinker lights 

anti-theft alarm system 

adjustable intermittent windshield wipers 

laser beam-welded, fully galvanized steel body 

dual front airbag supplemental restraints* 

eight-speaker cassette stereo system 

dual illuminated vanity mirrors 

front/reardisc brakes 

three rear headrests 

door entry lights 

ABS brakes 

fully lined trunk space 

5-speed manual transmission 

energy-absorbing door padding 

interior releases for gas flap and trunk 

dual side-impact airbag supplemental restraints* 

trunk-mounted cd changer brackets 

heated remote exterior mirrors 

rear seat heat and a/c ducts 

non-smoker package 

metallic paint 

full size spare tire 

power outlet in trunk 

adjustable locking headrests 

remote transmitter for locking system 

side storage nets in trunk 

rooftop whip antenna 

tachometer 

front/rear floor mats 

flush-closing ventilation ducts 

three rear three-point safety belts 

power-assisted rack and pinion steering 

folding, center cut ignition keys 

front/rear reading lights 

trunk light 

wider track/wheelbase 
pollen, dust and odor filter 
stainless steel trunk edge protection 
telescoping, height-adjustable steering column 

1 800 DRIVE VW or www.vw.com 


Drivers wanted! 

The new Jetta. 










Portability. 



Style. Never before has a computer so elegantly 
streamlined offered such formidable power. Presenting 
Portege® 301 OCT. A sculpted sliver of magnesium- 
alloy casing. Concealing the greatest capabilities 
Toshiba has ever offered in a portable this compact. 
It's the executive privilege with a very practical purpose. 


Size. It's the ultimate traveling companion. 
Barely three-quarters of an inch thin. 
Under 3 lbs. light. Portege 301 OCT travels 
discretely wherever you go, yet it offers 
features like a full-sized keyboard and a 
generous 10.4" TFT active matrix display. 


©1998 Toshiba America Information Systems, Inc. Portege is a registered trademark of Toshiba America Information Systems, Inc. *3600 KB/s maximum data transfer rate. Intel Inside logo and Pentium are registered tradem 








The perfect balance. 



pentium® 


Performance. 



Power. Portege 301 OCT is ready for virtually 
anything. An Intel Pentium® processor 
with MMX™ technology, 266MHz. A 4.3 
billion-byte hard drive. 32MB of high speed 
EDO DRAM and a 128-bit NeoMagic™ 
graphics controller. Plus a 56K modem. 



Expansion. The possibilities are endless. 
With an optional lightweight battery, two PC 
Card slots, an optional PC Card 24X* CD-ROM 
and standard port expander. It's the ideal 
balance of portability and performance. Call 
1-800-TOSHIBA or click on www.toshiba.com. 


TOSHIBA 

The World's Best Selling Portable Computers. 


d MMX is a trademark of Intel Corporation. All products and names mentioned are the property of their respective companies. All specifications and availability are subject to change. All rights reserved. 










SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 







To lead the way in portal 




The BJC-50 Color 
Bubble Jet Printer. 


The road warrior's 
ultimate companion. 

Incredibly compact at only 2 lbs. 
Built-in IrDAfor cable-less printing. 
Vibrant, photo-realistic color. 
Lithium Ion battery and universal adapter. 
Crisp, sharp, black printing. 



Optional Auto 
Sheet Feeder. 


Holds up to 
30 sheets of paper. 






printing, it takes guts. 



* # ® # # 


No other portable printers have what it takes to create 


photo-realistic Canon color. Nor do they include the option to 


Pop-in Color 
Scanning for $991 

The optional IS-12 
Color Image Scanner Cartridge 
converts Canon portables 
into a 360 dpi color sheetfed 
scanner. Instantly. 


scan. In color. Anywhere you 
go on the planet. Our BJC-50 

and BJC-80 Color Bubble Jet™ 


printers have it all. Thanks, in 


part, to our exclusive Drop Modulation Technology; Naturally, 


both printers deliver sharp, black text as well. So call 1-800-OK- 


CANON or visit our Web site at www.ccsi.canon.com/lead. And get 


connected to our award-winning portable printers. Or should we 

Canon 


say scanners? See what we mean; 



The BJC-80 Color 
Bubble Jet Printer. 


The mobile desktop 
color printer. 

Vibrant, photo-realistic color. 

Crisp, sharp, black printing. 

Built-in IrDAfor cable-less printing. 

Award-winning, compact 3.1 lb design. 

Built-in 30-sheet feeder. 



Optional 
Battery Pack. 

Lasts for up to 200 pages 
of printing per charge. 


*Estimated street price. Dealer prices may vary. ©1999 Canon Computer Systems, Inc. Canon and BJC are registered trademarks and Bubble Jet, 
Drop Modulation Technology, PhotoRealism and “See What We Mean” are trademarks of Canon Inc. In Canada, call 1-800-263-1121. 





Oslo / Melbourne / Portland 
Bauer Brewing Company 9099 NE H 
TW1- (Z23) 555.0012 Fax: (523) 555.0C 


He was both artist and businessman. The keeper of the ancient standard and the 
finder of new efficiencies. And so it was inevitable that one day Sam would seek a 
less ancient way to stay on top of all those ingredients, schedules and long-term 
plans. “No problem” said the IS guy, “let me set you up with FileMaker’ Pro and 


©i 998 FileMaker, Inc. All rights reserved. FileMaker is a registered trademark and “ What’s your problem?” is a trademark of FileMaker, Inc. 






Sam Behrend 

8 rewmaster 


Ave. Portland, OR 97279 


lorne River 

sam@bauerbrewing.com 


you can create exactly what’s in your head. ” And in a matter of days, 
Sam built a tool that solved his own group’s problems-and boosted 
his international operations by making all that good stuff available 
on the Web. Visit us at www.filemaker.com. What’s your problem? 




Any workstation 
can do graphics. Only one 
is specifically designed to 




Introducing the newest addition to the Silicon Graphics® family of visual workstations.The operating system is Windows NT® 

And the computer is pure Silicon Graphics. Featuring our Integrated Visual Computing (IVC) architecture with the 
Cobalt™ graphics chipset, these breakthrough machines move graphics data six times faster than AGP 2X-based 
workstations*—a massive 3.2GB per second. What’s more, our IVC architecture integrates 10/100 Ethernet, IEEE-1394/ USB and 
professional video I/O for a blistering 12-fold increase in bandwidth over other PC workstations.** Finally, you can get the outrageous 
2D, 3D and digital media performance you expect from Silicon Graphics—for about the price of a mere clone.The Silicon Graphics 320™ 
workstation starts at just $3,395. Or choose the Silicon Graphics 540™ workstation^ from only $5,995. Supporting up to four Intel® 
Pentium® II Xeon™ processors, it’s the most scalable Windows NT workstation around. Either way, your computer will scream. And so will you. 

-[ Silicon Graphics 320 Visual Workstation ]-- 




pentium®|I 


•Silicon Graphics Integrated Visual Computing architecture 
with Cobalt graphics chipset 

• Supports up to two Intel® Pentium® II processors (up to 450MHz) 

• Ultra ATA or optional Ultra2 SCSI drives up to 28GB total capacity 


•Microsoft® Windows NT® 4.0 
• Scalable up to ICB ECC SDRAM 
•Add the SuperWide ™ 17.3” Silicon Graphics I600SW ™ 
digital flat panel monitor (shown) for only $2,495 


^Bandwidth based on graphics to main memory. fRequires additional software under Windows 4.0. **l/0 bandwidth as compared to 32-bit PCI. ttFor information on the 1999 availability of the Silicon Graphics 540 workstation, please call 1 888 SGI-6717. Prices quoted are for U.S. only. 

©1999 Silicon Graphics, Inc. All rights reserved. Silicon Graphics is a registered trademark, and the Silicon Graphics logo, Silicon Graphics 320, Silicon Graphics 540, SuperWide, Cobalt and Silicon Graphic 1600SW are trademarks, of Silicon Graphic, Inc. Intel, the Intel Inside logo, Pentium are 
registered trademarks, and Pentium II Xeon is a trademark, of Intel Corporation. Microsoft, Windows and Windows NT are registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. All other trademarks are property of their respective owners. 








SiliconGraphics 


To get information, find a local reseller or to order call I 888 SG1-671 7 or visit us at WWW.Sgi.COm/go/viSLI3.l 









Copyright 1998 Lexus, a Division of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seatbelts, secure children in rear seat, obey all speed laws and drive responsibly. For more information, visit our web site at www.lexus.com or call 800-USA-LEXUS (800-872-5398). 













WINSTON BOX 

16 mg. "tar", 1.1 mg. nicotine av. 
per cigarette by FTC method. 

No additives are in our 
tobacco, for true taste. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


When I say no additives, 

i mean no additives! 
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HUMAN 

ANATOMY 



HP Color Layering. Better color, no matter what you’re printing. 

No matter what the subject is, HP can help it Look even more colorful. How? 
With PhotoREt Color Layering. Unlike conventional color printers, which place red 





























HEWLETT® 

PACKARD 


| Expanding Possibilities | 



dots next to yellow dots to create the illusion of orange, our process literally mixes the colors to create real 
orange. Or purple. Or tons of other colors. All at a faster print speed. Visit us at www.hp.com/go/colorlayering 
to learn absolutely everything there is to know about our award-winning color inkjet printers. 
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Go from the dance floor 

to the trading floor in your pajamas. 


NETSCAP 



# 

I 


From music to finance, to just about anything else. 

Netscape® Netcenter™ is one place on the Internet where all your interests come together, 

just the way you like them. Where you get all the tools you need to do ail the things you want online. 


m 

Watching^ hot stock? Put your 
portfolio front and center on 

customized joe 

page. From news to sports to 
weather, you'll always get what 
you want, when you want, the 
way you want it. 


a 


Of course, sometimes you'll 
want to head out into 
unexplored territory, so at 
Netcenter we've also got six 

search engines to 

make sure you always find 
what you're looking for. 



WebMail 

e-mail service, so it's easy to 
connect with anyone, from 
Peoria to Phnom Penh. Basically, 
the world comes to you. And 
isn't that what the Internet is 
supposed to be all about? 


Netcenter at 

netscape.com 









Futurama-Rama: Collect all four original Matt 
Groening covers, available on newsstands now! 



FEATURES 


100 Everyone Complains About the Weather. 

Piers Corbyn Is Doing Something About It. 

Stay tuned: The 365-day outlook is next. By Tom Standage 
Plus: IBM's microcasting Deep Thunder. 


110 Push Comes to Shove 

Web veteran Candice Carpenter now has a rival from hell 
- Nickelodeon diva and Oxygen creator Gerry Laybourne. 
By Chip Bayers 


114 One-Eyed Aliens! Suicide Booths! 

Mom’s Old-Fashioned Robot Oil! 

Kevin Kelly tours Matt Groening's brain. 

Plus: A day in the life of Bender Unit 22. 

122 He’s Got Guanxi! 

Meet Bo Feng, the superconnected VC who's bringing 
Valley-style capitalism to China. By David Sheff 


130 Terminal Velocity 

Can Mike Bloomberg, self-made man's man and master 
of the real-time financial news universe, learn to think 
out of the box? By David S. Bennahum 


108 Cell Portrait 

Nancy Kedersha's photos track the battle with disease. 
By Evan Ratliff 


128 Your Next Body 

The anatomy of medicine's newest inventions. 
By Jessica Shattuck 


Cover: FUTURAMA TM & © 1998 Twentieth Century Fox Film Corporation. 
All rights reserved. 

Introduction: Giles Dunn for Punkt. 











the driver the car the road the driver the car 
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The corner nears. The eyes tell the brain tells the hands tell the wheels. The wheels react. Instantaneously. 
Tenaciously. The skin makes goose bumps, without being told by anyone. From the anatomic perfection of 
each control to its nearly acrobatic balance, no other car feels as directly wired to your cerebral cortex m a BMW. 















the driver the car loves the road loves the driver loves the 





The Ultimate Driving Machine 
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59 

60 
64 
72 
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74 


37 RANTS & RAVES Reader feedback 
45 ELECTRIC WORD Eye -popping 
53 FETISH Technolust 

MUST READ: 

Satellite TV’s Ergenomics... 

Life and love in the PR department... 

What AOL got for $4.2 billion... 

Nuking nuclear waste... 

Jargon Watch 
Hype List 
Tired/Wired 

76 Lost in Space 

In Jay Chiat's office of the future, there were 
no offices, no desks, no personal equipment. 
And no survivors. By Warren Berger 



82 On the Net, No One Knows You’re a Maxwell 


The daughter of a notorious media baron makes 
a name for herself in the Valley. By Po Bronson 


90 Apocalypse Soon 

Ron Cole had a Web site, a cache of weapons, and a 
millennialist dream to overthrow the government. 
He'll be out of prison any day now. By Alex Heard 


137 STREET CRED Consumer reviews 

Including universal remotes ... The Legend 
ofZelda ... and Alan Rath: Robotics 
Plus: Music, Just Outta Beta, ReadMe 

146 REST Great stuff - tested and approved 

Mini notebooks, running shoes, and corkscrews 

149 NEW MONEY Our guide to personal finance 
Plus: The Wired Investment Portfolio 


176 What Does It Do? Introducing the Wired Contest 
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The Bombay Sapphire Martini. As Balanced b 


Bombay ®Sapphire™Gin 47% alc./vol. (94 Proof). 100% neutral spirits. ©1997 Carillon Importers LTD., Teaneck, NJ. ©1997%fHton. 














November 3, 1998, 3:06 a.m. 

A Deli customer checks the status of her order at the company’s Web site, 
and finds her answer immediately. Dell gets one happy customer. 



© 1998 Microsoft Corporation. All rights reserved. Microsoft, BackOffice, Windows NT, and Where do you want to go today? are either registered trademarks or trademarks of Microsoft Corporation in the United States 
and/or other countries. Other product and company names mentioned herein may be the trademarks of their respective owners. 


















Dell built its commerce solution on a Microsoft® platform of Windows NT® Server and the 


A few more examples 
of commerce solutions 
in action: 

barnesamJnoble.com 

offers online shoppers 
split-second searches 
and inventory status 
on millions of books. 

EddieBauer.com 

features personal 
wish lists, a reminder 
service for important 
dates, and more 
products than their 
largest print catalog. 

Starbucks.com is a 

new way for Starbucks 
fans to experience 
the coffee, company, 
and culture of Starbucks. 


BackOffice® family, because the products scaled easily to meet its growing capacity needs 
and its $2 billion in annual online sales. You, too, can quickly build a commerce solution 
on this scalable, flexible platform starting with many of the systems you already have, along 


with an industry of partners, to address your specific needs. To find the 
right partner who can best help you, or to get the free Digital Nervous 
System: Commerce Solutions CD, visit www.microsoft.com/dns 


Microsoft 

Where do you want to go today?® 
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I FOUND THIS 
ON THE INTERNET 


And my broker 
thought I didn't know 
how to spot a winner. 

At only $9.99 per trade,* 

I get free news, research and 
unlimited real-time quotes. 

Making my own investment 
decisions has never been easier. 
Datek updates my account 
instantly and provides me with 
what I need to manage my 
portfolio. 

...finally I can make trades 
without my broker's two cents, j 


DATEK 

online www.datek.com 


* All internet trades are only $9.99, up to 5,000 shares. Your 
commission is waived if your marketable order is not executed within 
60 seconds. Some restrictions apply. Please check our website for 
more details. Average execution time on marketable orders is less 
than 10 seconds (as of 6/1/98). Non-marketable Nasdaq orders are 
represented on The Island ECN. Orders executed through Datek 
Online Brokerage Services Corp., member NASD/SIPC/Boston Stock 
Exchange. ©1998 Datek Online 
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Banshee 


It’s a totally different way to stimulate your senses. 

The Live! experience is a totally different way to interact with your PC. Our multimedia upgrades take you places 
you’ve never been. It’s seeing and hearing for the first time. It’s being there without ever leaving your seat. Its the 
adventure of a lifetime. Turn your PC into an extraordinary entertainment center — at an incredibly affordable price. 


CREATIVE' 


www.soundblaster.com/golive/ 

©1998 Creative Technology Ltd. All brand or product names listed are trademarks or registered trademarks and are property of their respective holders. If you're not on the net, give us a call at 1.800.998.5227 for more information. 
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AND A DEGREE 

THAT’S WITHIN 
YOUR REACH 


When you're busy balancing life's demands, it's 
not easy to go back to college for your degree. 

Regents College understands this, so we 
make learning - and earning respected college 
degrees - more accessible for adult learners. 

You don't attend Regents College. Regents 
College attends to you. With specialized degrees 
in Business and Technology, Regents College 
provides dedicated advisors to help you com¬ 
bine past educational credits with a plan to 
earn what it takes to achieve your educational 
goals. Without major interruptions in your life. 

We offer a realistic degree completion 
alternative for busy, active adults with learning 
resources, distance learning options, and credit- 
by-examination (including Regents College 
Exams). When you're ready to reach for your 
degree, Regents College will be there to give 
you a hand. 

To find out more, call us toll free: 
1 - 888 - 647-2388 

www.regents.edu careers@regents.edu 

America's First 
Virtual University 
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HE GETS REAL-TIME STOCK QUOTES 
EVERY HOUR VIA INSTANTBROKER 


NEW 

from Fidelity 

Instant Broker 

Now automatically get the investment 
information you want. And soon, start 
trading from virtually any location - 
all via wireless technology. 


SHE CONSIDERS A TRADE AFTER 
INSTANTBROKER ALERTS HER 

SHE'S HIT HER TRIGGER PRICE 


Available to Fidelity’s Spartan Active Traders 1 

Whether you’re in a cab to the airport or on the golf course, as 
an active trader you can receive automatic alerts on stock 
prices, execution reports, account balances and more. It’s easy to 
personalize the information you want. Plus you can choose your 
preferred method of delivery and frequency of alerts. Simply 
create your own profile at www.fidelity.com. 

Just one more innovation that makes Fidelity 
a better choice for active traders. 


_ One-Way Two-Way A . 

Quote Execution Rea |. Time Real-Time Trading 3 

Alerts Reports Q uo tes Quotes 2 Summaries 

Pager / 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Scheduled 

January 

1999 

Personal 

Data 7 

Assistant 

/ 

/ 


/ 


E-mail / 

/ 






Open an account and get InstantBroker today . 


Fidelity I 


I Investments ( 


WHERE 12 MILLION INVESTORS PUT THEIR TRUSTS 


'Spartan Active Traders refer to those customers whose accounts qualify for Active Trader or Gold Circle SM pricing. To qualify, customers must make at least 36 or 
72 stock, bond or option trades per year, respectively, and maintain a minimum account balance of $20,000. Spartan is a registered trademark ot FMR Corp. and 
a service of Fidelity Brokerage Services, Inc. Member NYSE, SIPC. 

Available through BellSouth Wireless Data paging service. . , , , , „ 

3 In January 1999, Fidelity is scheduled to introduce a wireless trading capability, enabling customers to place certain orders for stocks directly through select^ 

two-way pagers. 
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Document Creation. 


Graphics Software. 
Full Color Copies. 
Professional Binding. 


Because sometimes, 
it's not just what you say, 
but how you say it.' 


kinko's 

Express Yourself. 


www.kinkos.com 1-800-2-KINK0S 
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Guinness Flight Wired Index Fund 

A new fund 

for a new economy 

The new millennium is dawning and with it, a new economy. As the industrial 
age is ushered out by this new era, a shift is taking place. Today: 

■ People are working more with their brains, not their hands 

■ More and more companies need to sell and market globally 

■ Innovation, not mass production, is the key to success 

■ Increasingly, industry is fueled by ideas—not machines 

■ Change is the only constant 

Companies that plan for this economy are poised to be the blue chips of the 21st 
century. To help investors take advantage of this opportunity, Guinness Flight has 
introduced Guinness Flight Wired® Index Fund—managed to track the per¬ 
formance of Wired® magazine’s Wired Index? The index is made up of 
40 cutting-edge companies that are using technology, networks and information to 
reshape the world. This is not a technology fund. The focus is on companies that 
are addressing the modern realities of a digital, networked world with a commit¬ 
ment to globalism, communication, innovation, technology and strategic vision. 

Don’t sit on the sidelines. Wire into the new age with Guinness 
Flight Wired Index Fund. Call for our free research report, The New 
Blue Chips: Forget the Dow. Here Comes the New Economy and a 
prospectus for Guinness Flight Wired Index Fund. 

1 - 800 - 915-6565 ext.850/www.gffunds.com 


■ Ask for a prospectus, which you should read carefully before investing. It outlines fees and expenses as well as the risks of 
investing in technology and telecommunications companies and smaller companies. The index and the fund’s portfolio include 
foreign companies, which involve political, economic and currency risks. Read the prospectus carefully before investing. First 
Fund Distributors, Inc., Phoenix, AZ distributes the Guinness Flight Investment Funds. ■ Actual performance of the fund will 
differ from that of the index, as the fund bears advisory fees and other operating expenses, commissions and taxes. 

■ Wired® is a registered trademark of Advance Magazine Publishers, Inc. Advance Magazine Publishers makes no warranty, 
including no express or implied warranties of merchantability or fitness for a particular purpose, to any person or entity that 
makes use of the Wired Index™ as to the results obtained or any data included therein. ■ Charles Schwab & Co., Inc., member 
SIPC/NYSE, provides recordkeeping and shareholder services for shares purchased through its Mutual Fund OneSource® Service. 




The Wired Index stocks: 

Acxiom 

Affymetrix 

AIG 

America Online 
AMR 

Applied Materials 
Cable & Wireless 
Charles Schwab 
Cisco Systems 
DaimlerChrysler 
Dell Computer 
EMC 
Enron 
FDX Corp. 

First Data 
Globalstar 

Incyte Pharmaceuticals 
Intel 

Lucent Technologies 

Marriott International 

Microsoft 

Monsanto 

News Corporation 

Nokia 

Nucor 

Parametric Technology 
PeopleSoft 

Qwest Communications 
Reuters 
Schlumberger 
SmithKline Beecham 
Sony 

State Street Corporation 

Sun Microsystems 

Thermo Electron 

Wal-Mart 

Walt Disney 

Wind River Systems 

WorldCom 

Yahoo! 


Guinness Flight 

Global Asset Management 



OneSource 
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Brand-New Heretics 

When cold fusion becomes a reality and changes 
every aspect of our lives ("What If Cold Fusion Is 
Real?" Wired 6.11, page 170), I hope that Martin 
Fleischmann and Stanley Pons finally receive the 
vindication they deserve. Unfortunately, they prob¬ 
ably will not see that day, since the technology 
is still buried under a quagmire of self-righteous 
disbelief and petty infighting. I cannot begin to 
imagine their dismay at being branded heretics 
for their discovery - much like Newton, Darwin, 
and others were condemned when they chal¬ 
lenged the scientific community. 

Greg Clapp 
greg@sitewerks.com 


Catalytic Converter 

"What If Cold Fusion Is Real?" was perceptive, well 
written, fair, and timely. I offer a few technical 
insights, for those wishing to look deeper into the 
matter. 

My contribution to the field was to find a small 
class of commercially available palladium catalysts, 
which, reliably and reproducibly, yield heat and 
helium from deuterium.The effect, while not large, 
allows scale-up to potentially useful devices. Indeed, 

I am very close to obtaining self-sustaining heating 
of over 100 watts in my current scale-up. And that 
promises to lead in turn to immediate small-scale 
commercial applications. 

I disfavor the term "cold fusion." My process seems 
clearly catalytic (as envisioned some years ago by 
Edward Teller). I operate at about 200 degrees Celsius 
- moderate, but not cold. And there is not a clear, 
single phenomenon encompassed by that term. 
Numerous other investigators have reported tritium 
production, which I did not find.They must have 
operated under at least a variant, or possibly entirely 
different, regime. 

Catalytic fusion - it will fundamentally change 
the world in much less than 50 years! 

Les Case 

lescase@yahoo.com 


Balance of Power 

I read Charles Platt's "What If Cold Fusion Is Real?" 
with great interest. I've always believed that some¬ 
thing happened in that lab with Pons and Fleisch¬ 
mann - it just wasn't reproducible.That's no reason 
to give up. 

There was one serious flaw with the article, 
though. Why didn't Platt interview the most promi¬ 
nent physicists at MIT, Stanford, Berkeley, or Caltech? 
I want to hear them say,"Yes, it may be feasible," or, 
"No, it's impossible." I want to hear them refute, on 
the record, the work being done by the likes of Les 
Case. I want to hear them defend their blackballing 
of the cold fusionists. 

David Marlin 
dmarlin@ix.netcom.com 



Sterling Vision 

One word for Bruce Sterling ("Hardware for Hard 
Time," Wired 6.11, page 136): outstanding! 

I have been a correction officer for 18 years now 
in a facility for 154 (currently holding 250), and the 
story really hit home. Real life in print. I cut out the 
article, faxed it to work, and had quite a conference 
call with my staff. Whew! 

My family read it and was 
amazed. I normally don't talk 
much about jail except to tell 
some of the funnier incidents, 
so it really opened their eyes 
- and brought a bit of concern 
to their faces. 

Bruce Sterling is a visionary. 
My staff and I applaud him for 
his article. 

Bill Laik 

putercop@yahoo.com 


I Want to Believe 

Please keep running articles like 
"What If Cold Fusion Is Real?" and 
make Wired a weekly magazine. 

I won't need to watch TheX-Files 
anymore. 

Marcus Andree da Silva 
Magalhaes 

andree@nics.unicamp.br 


Savage Conversion 

Juxtaposed with Amnesty International's ad for its 
campaign against torture, injustice, and oppression 
is Bruce Sterling's "Hardware for Hard Time," an 
article about the entrepreneurial potential of the 
hardware of torture, injustice, and oppression. High 
tech protectors of law and order arrayed against 
tribal savages - this is the myth behind America's 
exploding carceral complex and the proliferation of 
techno toys that our shock troops "need" for amuse¬ 
ment during service. How ironic: US prisons are now 
the object of Amnesty's wrath. 

Kevin McHale 
Seagoville, Texas 


Worlds apart: Reggie S. Reed, 
#811348, pen and ink. 
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When you decide to outfit your soul in an exhilarating 
machine such as the Audi A4, know that you have 
defied all conventional transportation urges. 
Every detail outside and inside the A4, you 
see, delivers a passionate, personal approach 
to driving that’s sure to put a smile on your 
face. Be it a choice of two fearless engines — a 
turbocharged 150 hp four-cylinder or 190 hp V6 — 
both with 5-valve technology. And a standard 5-speed 


manual, or available 5-speedTiptronic® gearbox 
that lets you cruise in automatic or fly away in 
manual. Inside, choose among three striking 
interior design concepts we call Atmospheres. SM 
Yes, this car was inspired for you. Right down 
to your personal choice of FrontTrak™ 
front-wheel drive or the option of our legendary 
quattro® all-wheel drive. The A4. Exhilaration. 

Distinction. Solace. In a world of automotive clutter. 


Call 1-800-FOR-AUDI or visit us at: www.audiusa.com for more information. MSRP of 1999 Audi A4 1.8 T sedan is $23,790 not including dealer prep., destination charge, taxes, license. Model shown is $28,390. Actual dealer prices may vary. "Audi," "quattro," "A4" and the four rings 





We call 
The concept I 
eve ry other 



it a u concept car. 

>eing not to drive what 
whizzbang is driving. 



Audi 


imblem are registered trademarks and "FrontTrak" is a trademark of AUDI AG. "Atmospheres" is a service mark of Audi of America, Inc. "Tiptronic" is a registered trademark of Dr. Ing. h. c. f. Porsche AG. ©1998 Audi of America, Inc. 
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You Do the Math 

As an avid reader, I was offended by your choices in 
"The Wired 25" [Wired 6.11, page 109). While I am 
sure Wired worked hard to find strong dreamers, 
inventors, mavericks, and leaders related to technol¬ 
ogy, your choices resulted in nearly as many women 
(3, or 12 percent) as robots (1, or 4 percent). 

While I know the work of Alan Lomax and find 
it interesting, one person who has had dramatically 
more impact and vision is Nora Sabelli of the 
National Science Foundation, who funded Alan's 
original work (and the work of many other innova¬ 
tors in technology). Other women 
leaders in technology include 
Yasmin Kafai, formerly of MIT, 
now at UCLA, and Marcia Linn of 
UC Berkeley. 

Nancy Butler Songer 
songer@umich.edu 

Cell Phonephiles 

I understand that"The Wired World 
Atlas" (Wired 6.11, page 162) is 
more focused on trends than on 
exact evaluation of every situation. 
But I think that the tiny orange rectangle measuring 
cell phones in Italy is a sort of oversight, as a full 
yellow mark would have been well deserved. 

Despite expensive rates, Italians are intensive 
talkers. Cell phones are a sort of social presence - 
they are given to teenagers so mama can control 
where are you going tonight, and used for the 
infamous butta la pasta call (darling, begin to pre¬ 
pare spaghetti, I'm arriving). I have noticed that it 
is no longer possible to attend a concert or stage 
play without a cell phone interruption. During a 
concert in Milan, the Latvian violinist Gidon Kremer 
even improvised a cadenza imitating a cell phone 
ringing in the audience. 

Luca Logi 
llogi@dada.net 


Macho Mac 

I predict roughly 99 percent of 
your subscribers will want one of 
the Electrotex see-through televi¬ 
sions mentioned in "Hardware for 
Hard Time." A see-through PC 
monitor would be even cooler! 
(Much more macho than the 
cuddly iMac.) 

Fran Fruit 

fran_fruit@3com.com 


Wrestling With Temptation 

I'll never understand this wide¬ 
spread assumption - trotted out rgk@mail.com 
again in Nicholas Negroponte's 
"Pricing the Future" (Wired 6.11, page 248) - that 
access to the Internet equals better education (or 
any at all). I've taught years of middle school, and 
all my students ever got out of personal Internet 
access - with very few exceptions - was pornogra¬ 
phy, someone else's term paper, and a teen chat 
room full of 50-year-old men posing as "Sally." Sure, 
exposure to deviant adult behavior is broadening, 
but quality education? 

Television has always afforded kids unbridled 
access to PBS, and instead they watch professional 
wrestling. But once we've guaranteed kids flat-rate 
access to the Web, they're suddenly going to rush 
out and surf the Library of Congress site? Am I 
missing something? 

Curt Cloninger 
broken@acan.net 


AOL in the Family 

Netscape has its work cut out for it if it wants to emerge as a leading 
Web portal ("Mike Homer's Guide to Professional Success," Wired 6.11, 
page 158).The problem for Netscape in the advertising and media- 
driven portal wars is that it has never thought like, acted like, or sounded 
like a media company. I still wonder if Netscape gets it. 

Robert Kadar 


Get Wired. Online. 


www.wired.com/wired 

Dive into the magazine's recent issues, 

search our archive, or subscribe online. 

www.wired.com/wired/reprints 
Order reprints of seminal Wired 
magazine articles. 
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Tube Tied 

Yet another inventor predicting 
the end of tube amps ("Reliving 
the Past," Wired 6.11, page 102). 
Even if you could perfectly emu¬ 
late the warmth and tonal beauty 
of tubes with some digital device, 
there would still be enough 
people out there suspicious of 
this technology and wanting to 
stick with conventional tube 
amps to at least keep a cottage 
industry alive.Tube amps will 
never be dead. Fer cryin'out loud, 
you can still buy vinyl records! 
Pete Dickerson 
pete_d@ix.netcom.com 


Undo 

Confusion:The seven sisters mentioned by Martin Fieischmann in 
"What If Cold Fusion Is Real?" (Wired 6.11, page 178) are the world's 
top oil companies. ■ Boxer Rebellion: BoxerJam can be found at 
www.boxerjam.com ("Gal Gamer," Wired 6.11, page 88).- You Will 
Be Affiliated: ImagicTV ("Your TV Is Calling," Wired 6.11, page 82) is 
affiliated with New Brunswick Telephone." Incompatible: 3Com 
stands for computer, communication, and compatibility ("Geekspeak 
for the Masses," Wired 6.11, page 193)." Safety Net: Free climbing 
("The Wired 25," Wired 6.11, page 122) involves safety gear but none 
to pull oneself up. 
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add life to the web 
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It’s not just sound you hear. It’s sound you feel. 


At last. Homtah^ter sound quality has been brought to the desktop. 
Logitech® SoundMan® Extreme™ with its breakthrough LI M AD™ 
(Linear Magnetic Drive) technology, is a complete hi-fi system 
for your PC Its state-of-the-art engineering increases the audio range 
lor games, multimedia, and music. Its subwoofer delivers deep, 
explosive bass. And its sleek, compact design saves on desk space. 
Check it out. And make your box boom, www.logitech.com 
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hile the big-name search 
firms scramble to be big, big¬ 
ger, biggest, David Warthen 
is busy making his little 
engine more selective. The 
Q&A interface behind Ask 
Jeeves ( www.askjeeves.com ) 

- which AltaVista licensed 
last October, followed by Dell 
Computer in December - 
leads users step by step to 
the one page most likely to 

!: answer their question, rather 
than serving up hundreds of 

f links that match a keyword 
search. By March, Warthen 
will have Jeeves not only 
answering, but remember¬ 
ing, so that "every day will 
no longer be his first day on 
the job." A searcher who reg¬ 
ularly asks cocktail-related 
questions, for example, might 
be led to a site on gin Gibsons 
rather than ones on William 
or Mel. 

Warthen's motto: Let your 
engine do the searching. 

- Paul Boutin 
































ccording to the Hollywood 
zodiac, it's the year of the nerd. 
Note the PBS doc Nerds 2.0.1, 
Fox's Killer App, the HBO Apple 
epic now in the works, and, come 
May, The Pirates of Silicon Valley; 
which writer-director Martyn 
Burke describes as "Diner meets 
Citizen Kane." The TNT telefilm 
tracks Bill Gates (Anthony Michael 
Hall, left) and Steve Jobs [ER star 
Noah Wyle) from the betadom 
of boyhood to megabyte success. 
If Burke's vision of Gates as "quin¬ 
tessential nerd" is less than orig¬ 
inal, his view of Jobs as "one of 
the truly Shakespearean char¬ 
acters in American public life" 
offers a new spin."At times he's 
Richard III, besieged from all 
sides," says Burke,"and at times 
he's Hamlet." Did someone say 
Puck? - Paula Parisi 
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Dreamweaver 2™ is the professional 
way to manage your website design 
and production. It’s visual, so it’s 
more productive. It’s sophisticated, 
so you have more control. It’s 
extensible, so it integrates with any 
web application. Use it to give your 
website the discipline it deserves. 

www.macromedia.com 
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y mentor always said that of corporate status and elegant 
designing a chair for Herman ergonomic design. Instead of a 

Miller is like running for pope," sketch, the 7.5 upstarts offered a 

grins Burkhard Schmitz (far right) "3-D rough draft" made of brake 

of the Berlin-based firm 7.5. Now cables and clutch springs from an 

the designer can speak from expe- old Vespa, some bicycle parts, and 

rience: Last fall Schmitz & Co. - just about anything else they had 

Carola Zwick, Nicolai Neubert, and around the office. Their final 
Claudia Plikat (left to right) - was creation will be unveiled at the 
one of only four firms invited to NeoCon Trade Fair, the Holy See 
submit drawings for HM's first new of furniture design, in June 2000. 
chair since the Aeron, that symbol - David Hudson 






PS collaboration of Riverbed 
artists Paul Kaiser and Shelley 
Eshkar and dancer-choreographer 
Bill T. Jones, Ghostcatching is a 
graceful pairing of chorus lines 
and lines of code. The dancing 
figures are ghosts of Jones, 
whose movements the Riverbed 
duo recorded with motion cap¬ 
ture and animated using basic 
3-D modeling software, adding 
the simple hand-drawn effect 
later with texture mapping. 

The ethereal pas de deux is an 
encore of sorts for Riverbed 
(www.riverbed.com), which cre¬ 
ated a similar piece with Merce 
Cunningham at Siggraph 98. 
Ghostcatching continues through 
February 12 at the Cooper Union 
in New York City. - Anne Speedie 
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No cash. 

You don’t need it when 
you’re always online. 




[versitV 


One of the few / 
times you’ll ever 
find me in a suit. 


I started Yahoo! with my partner David 
when we were at Stanford. I never did 
get that Ph.D. Maybe someday, I mean 
□r. Yang does have a nice ring to it. 
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Yes, that's my real title. 


Visa® Purchases: Yahoo! Shopping 

Most of my friends seem to be getting married. Go figure, 

I usually get them hi-tech gadgets for presents. 

$93.72 Hi-tech Thingamajig. 

$88.95 Hi-tech Thingabobber. 

$134.87 Hi-tech UJhatchamacallit. 

$78.20 Hi-tech UJhoozeewatzit. 

$1,493.55 Taiwanese food - well, after 
bought a $1,450 plane ticket. 

I even applied for my card online. 


HP 

■ifii 


Yahool’s first servers were named 
after sumo wrestlers. This big guy 
reminds me of when we started. 


©1998 Visa U.S.fl. Inc. 


It's In Your Wallet. 

It’s In Your Life! 

It’s Everywhere You Want To Be! 
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By Bob Parks 



Digital Takeover 
Digital video means better sound 
and image quality, and Panasonic's 
PV-DV910 is one of the most feature- 
packed and least expensive digicam- 
corders yet. This little number has 
the largest optical zoom available 
(18X magnification), a healthy 300X 
software zoom, and a firewire port 
to interface with your PC. Its 3-inch 
LCD is like having an onboard big- 
screen TV. PV-DV910: $1,399. Panasonic: 
(800) 211 7262, www.panasonic.com. 

Easter Egg 

What if most of your life took place 
online - and school, sports, and dat¬ 
ing were merely distractions that took 
you away from the CRT's glow? Yikes! 
Swatch's Beep Box, pitched toward 
Netcentric teens, serves as a lifeline 
to the Web - and, coincidentally, the 
company's extensive chat room. The 
podlike device has a trackball for navi¬ 
gation, backlight, and vibration mode. 
You can send pages through an 800 
number, or your online buddies can 
page you until you're back in front 
of the keyboard. The Beep Box: $100 
(includes 1,000 free pages). Swatch: 

+1 (201)271 1400, www.swatch.com. 

Virtual Desktop 
Some companies are proud to pro¬ 
duce vaporware. In fact, AIS, the Ital¬ 
ian manufacturer of 3Desk, has the 
perfect way to make you see objects 
that don't really exist. The desk - built 
for surgery planning, rapid prototyp¬ 
ing, and educational demos - shows 
3-D VR objects on a 67-inch projec¬ 
tion screen.The illusion is aided by 
a pair of LCD shutter glasses, quadra¬ 
phonic sound, and a wireless tracking 
device that changes the object's shad¬ 
ing and placement to match a VR 
trooper's perspective. 3Desk: $70,000 
for Windows NT, $75,000 for Unix. 

AIS: +39 (2) 280141, www.3desk.com. 
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Front Office 

The server room has become a crucial 
stop on corporate tours, symbolizing 
21st-century staying power. Even 
Martha Stewart has a server in her 
basement, for crying out loud. This 
means your machines should not only 
work well, but also look good. Dell's 
got you covered: Each Net-slinging 
engine on this rack has as many as 
four 400-MHz Pentium II Xeon chips 
purring away, and the exterior says 
elegance and endurance.The sleek 
cabinet - part of the PowerEdge 6300 
package - not only tames the tangle 
of wires, but wows corporate brass as 
well. PowerEdge 6300: from $9,682. 
Dell: (800) 289 3355, www.dell.com. 

Color Correction 
Remember when black-and-white 
laser printers first became affordable 
for your home office? Finally, thanks 
to Tektronix, you can get color on the 
cheap too. The Phaser 740/N prints in 
color with near-photographic quality. 
The gray beast has an incredible out¬ 
put of 16 pages per minute in black 
and white and 5 in color. Not ready 
to plunk down two grand? Buy the 
cheaper 740L/N now, and get a color 
upgrade kit later for the same total 
price. Phaser 740/N: $1,995.Tektronix: 
(800) 835 6100, www.coloratwork.com. 

Light Table 

A number of translucent teal acces¬ 
sories and peripherals have followed 
in the iMac's wake, but none are as 
luxurious as the height-adjustable 
computer table from TaskFlex Work¬ 
space Systems. Pull up a chair - or 
type standing up by adjusting the 
sandblasted plexiglass top as high 
as 49 inches. A handy foot pedal oper¬ 
ates a pneumatic piston that hoists 
the surface effortlessly, and the see- 
through blue side panels let you view 
the inner workings while you wait. 

At 40 by 40 inches, the top is large 
enough for a computer, a couple of 
books, and that clear Zip drive. iTask 
table: $1,400. TaskFlex Workspace 
Systems: +1 (650) 286 9955, www 
.taskflex.com. 
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Descended from the legendary 300-letter series, the all-new Chrysler 


300M is now Motor Trend 1999 Car of the Year. With the most 


horsepower, most torque and widest stance in its class. $29,545* fully 
equipped. Info? Call us at 1.800.CHRYSLER or visit www.chryslercars.com, 


Motor Trend 
1999 Car of the Year. 



*Base MSRP includes destination. Tax and options extra. 








Little Roadie 

Bruce Zinky is a nonsmoker, but the 
former designer of Fender's custom 
guitar amplifiers makes handmade 
amps from recycled cigarette packs. 
One of the smallest amps around, 
the battery-powered Smokey plugs 
in to a standard electric-guitar jack 
and fills a room with sound. (In fact, 
its distinctive tone can be heard on 
recent CDs by the Black Crowes and 
Korn.) Zinky says he'll create an amp 
out of any box of smokes you send 
him. He also offers a clear case for 
that cancer-free look. Smokey: $25. 
Smokey Amplifiers: +1 (602) 497 5342, 
www.smokeyamps.com. 

Airline 

The recent spate of computers dubbed 
PC companions provide light, cheap, 
no-fuss computing. The problem is 
that their Windows CE Pro operating 
system hasn't supported as many 
nifty gadgets as full-fledged Windows 
95/98. That's changing with AirCard 
CE, a compact wireless WinCE modem 
that fits entirely into a PC card slot. 
AirCard uses a standard called CDPD 
to move digital data through analog 
cell networks. Coverage in the US is 
extensive and supports data speeds 
of 19.2 Kbps, a blazing bit rate in the 
wireless world. AirCard CE: $499. Sierra 
Wireless: +1 (604) 231 1100, www 
.sierrawireless.com. 



Sleigh 

It may look like a death trap - it does 
carry daredevils up to 60 miles per 
hour down snowy hills - but SeatSki 
has a braking system that lets riders 
slow down and use the ski's edges to 
turn. Its steel suspension system pro¬ 
tects your rump as well. While similar 
devices, often called "jack jumpers," 
have been home brewed for years. 
Speed Fever sells both a complete 
unit and a kit that allows you to build 
your own setup from those old skis 
gathering dust in the garage. SeatSki: 
$259.95; kit $99.95. Speed Fever 
Sports Company: +1 (616) 947 5541, 
www.speedfever.com. 

Thanks to Sally McGrane and Kurt Pena. 
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NEC Technologies 


We can’t say what applications she’ll be using in five years 


We can, however, predict the monitor 


OUR NEW SHORT-DEPTH MULTISYNC E750 

Software goes out of date. CPUs are superseded. completes the e series family. 

In the face of nearly chaotic change, it's reassuring to know you can count on MultiSync® E Series monitors for years to come. 
Take a look. Our CromaClear ir/ and dot trio CRTs deliver all the contrast, sharpness and color-saturation you need for demanding applications. But 
what isn’t so apparent is the reliability and flexibility we build into each monitor. Refresh rates up to 120 Hz, PC and Macintosh compatibility and 
/ \ the optional InterBase 1 '' Series" monitor bases mean 

MultiSync E500MultiSync E750'“ MultiSync E900+" MultiSync E1100+" 

viewable image Area . n.f -7^-TsJ they’ll grow as your needs change. And for added 

crt cromaciear short-depth Microfiiter™ Microtiiter" security, they re backed by a three-year warranty. 

■ ■ -—---• y"v - aC - lear - --- MultiSync E Series monitors. With longevity like this, 

______ i Q22mm horizontal __ you might just retire before your monitors do. 


MultiSync 


IntelliBase 

Intelligent USB and audio solutions 


/- 

MultiSync E500™ 

MultiSync E750™ 

MultiSync E90Q+" 

.\ 

MultiSync E1100+“ 

Viewable Image Area 

13.8" 

16.0“ 

18.0“ 

19.8" 

CRT 

CromaClear 

Short-depth 

CromaClear 

Microfilter™ 

Dot Trio 

Microfilter™ 

Dot Trio 

Dot Pitch 

0.25mm mask 

0.25mm mask 

0.26mm dot 

0.22mm horizontal 

0.28mm dot 

0.24mm horizontal 

Maximum Resolution 

\___ 

1280 x 1024 @ 65Hz 

1600 x 1200 @ 73Hz 

1600 x 1200 @ 77Hz 

1600x 1200 @ 77Hz 

J 


To learn more or for a reseller near you, call (800) NEC-INF0 or visit us at www.nectech.com. Expect more. Experience more. 








[virgin Records] 



Tim Barber 


Creative Director 
Circumstance Design 


[Maverick Records] 



David Kekone 

Principal 

Canto5 



[cartoon Network] 


Fred Kahl 

Lead Programmer 
Funny Garbage 


[warner Bros. / Reprise Records] 



Jimmy Dickson 

Vice President of New Media 
WBR / Reprise Records 


[Megadeth] 



Mike Graben 

Project Leader 
Megadeth.com 


[Aware Records] 



Dan Sundt 

Manager of A & R and New Media 
Aware Records 


[Music Boulevard 



Chris Bell 

Senior V.P. Creative Technologies 
N2k 


the Web's lippest music and entertainment sites 

use the World's best software 

[GoLive CyberStudio 3 Professional Edition] 



www.golive.com > GoLive CyberStudio 3 Professional Edition | GoLive Web Publishing Systems | GoLive CyberStudio Personal Editon 


© 1998 GoLive Systems, Inc. All rights reserved. Printed in the US 12/98. 

Cartoon Network, CartoonNetwork.com, POWERPUFF GIRLS, DEXTER'S LABORATORY and all related logos, characters and elements, TM & © Cartoon Network. 
SCOOBY-DOO, TM & © Hanna-Barbera. 
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SATELLITE TV 

DBS Stud 

T he game is direct-broadcast 
stud. The potential stakes? 
The US television market. And 
the man with two aces showing 
is EchoStar CEO Charlie Ergen. 
Or that’s the way the game looks 
after Ergen cut a November deal 
with Rupert Murdoch’s News 
Corporation and MCI/WorldCom 
to buy the final orbital slot for 
high-powered satellitecasts to 
North America. If the Feds 
approve, the $1.25 billion pur¬ 
chase will give EchoStar two of 
the three slots (the third belongs 
to DirecTV) and the ability to 
bathe American viewers in 500 
channels of broadcasting. 

There’s an ironic edge to the 
upstart’s apparent triumph: 
EchoStar once teamed up with 
Murdoch in ASkyB, a satellite 
venture that News Corp. hoped 
would extend its broadcast 
empire to the US. When the 
relationship soured, Ergen filed 
a $5 billion lawsuit that stopped 
ASkyB in its tracks. 


Move over, Murdoch: EchoStar's Charlie Ergen. 


With the November deal, 
which gives News Corp. a minor¬ 
ity stake in EchoStar, the under¬ 
dog and the mogul have traded 
places: Ergen, not Murdoch, 
is now at the forefront of what’s 
been sold as the world’s first 
ultrasatellite service. 

Early signals suggest that 


federal regulators have no prob¬ 
lem with the EchoStar-News 
Corp. arrangement, seeing it as 
increasing competition for cable 
operators. And Ergen declares 
his mission is exactly that: “All 
we want to do,” he says, “is com¬ 
pete against cable.” 

- Stephen Keating 


NEW ECONOMY 


By 2001,12 percent of home mortgages will 


WALL STREET 

$25 Million Man 

O n Wall Street, going to war for 
top talent is just part of the 
business. So it's not exactly an eye- 
popper that Goldman 
Sachs tried to poach 
telecom-industry 
analyst Jack 
Grubman from 
Salomon Smith 
Barney late last 
year. More 
surprising is 
Salomon's reaction: 

The company gave Grubman a 
five-year, $25 million deal to stay 
with the team. 

That's unheard-of for research 
analysts, who typically earn from 
$500,000 to a couple million annu¬ 
ally. But Grubman's allure is power¬ 
ful. With high tech as hot as it is 
complicated, if you get it, you can 
earn it. - Andrew Kerr Piper 




RULES 


F O R 

REVOLUTIONARIES 





Rules Are for Making 

M aybe you've noticed too:These days, 
any self-help business preacher worth 
his or her gestalt is throwing a rule book at 
the new economy. In the 17 months since 
Wired executive editor Kevin Kelly suggested 
"12 dependable principles for thriving in a 
turbulent world" ( Wired 5.09, page 140), his 
New Rules for the New Economy has been 
joined by New Rules for a New Economy, 
Information Rules, and New World, New Rules 
- not to mention Forbes publisher Rich Karl- 
gaard's"Digital Rules"column and start-up 
mags touting "New Rules" on their covers. 


While awaiting the sequels (and by the 
ruling parties'own logic, there will have to 
be sequels, since the one precept everyone 
agrees on is a variation on "Rules are made 
to be broken"), welcome Apple champion 
Guy Kawasaki to the ruler derby.This month 
sees the arrival of his new book Rules for 
Revolutionaries, the "capitalist manifesto for 
creating and marketing new products and 
services." In it, he offers three imperatives, 
shares 10 chapters of advice and exercises, 
and includes such bong-headed silliness as 
"Flow with the Go." Dude. 


Lines like this are usually enough to send 
a review copy straight into an editor's recy¬ 
cling bin, but Kawasaki has a special place 
in my heart. Along with Steves Jobs and 
Wozniak, he gave the baccalaureate address 
at Palo Alto High, my alma mater. In fact, 
Kawasaki's 1995 speech, which I first encoun¬ 
tered completely at random in my email box 
18 months ago, had - count 'em - ^"hind¬ 
sights" for that day's grads. 

Here, then, is how his Letterman-esque 
hindsights for teens stack up against his 
new rules for revolutionaries. - Brad Wieners 


Hindsights, 1995 


Rules for Revolu¬ 
tionaries, 1998 


Live off your 
parents as long 
as possible 

Pursue joy, 
not happiness 

Embrace the 
unknown 

Learn to speak 
a foreign 
language 

Continue to 
learn 

Learn to like 
yourself 

Don't get 
married 
too soon 

Play to win, Obey the 

and win to absolutes 

Enjoy family & 
friends before 
they are gone 

Don't worry, 
be crappy 

Make evange¬ 
lists, not sales 

Cogita differ- 
enter (think 
different) 

Break down 
the barriers 

Churn, baby, 
churn 

Don't let 
bozosity grind 
you down 

Avoid death 
magnets 

Eat like a bird, 
poop like an 
elephant 

Think digital, 
act analog 

Don't ask folks 
to do what you 
wouldn't 
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on Watch 


Backgrounding 


The practice of not giving some¬ 
one your full attention while 
multitasking. Occurs frequently 
during phone conversations when 
one party is reading email or 
surfing the Net. Dead giveaways: 
quiet typing, modem dialing. 


Backhoe Day 


The information industry's equiv¬ 
alent of a snow day, or what hap¬ 
pens when employees are sent 
home after a network outage 
blamed on careless backhoe 
work along the buried fiber line. 
From the older"backhoe-induced 
deep fade." 


Brandalism 


The increased "defacing" of 
schools, libraries, and other pub¬ 
lic spaces with logos, advertise¬ 
ments, and corporate slogans. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 



Improving Your Rep 

G ift toys with logos are part of it. Taps on the clips, insider news, and marketing plans. 

shoulder are part of it. Sweet, well-timed puffs The challenge will be to host those tete-a-tetes 


from “friends in the press” will always be part of it. 
PR virtuoso Pam Alexander knows her trade. 

Alexander is a ubiquitous presence at megawatt 
industry confabs like Bob Metcalfe’s Vortex and 
Richard Saul Wurman’s creme-de-la-creme TED 
conference - coming up this month in Monterey, 
California - where she pays eagle-eyed attention 
to who sits next to whom. “She’s an ectoplasmic 
version of a perpetual-motion machine,” says 
Wurman. “She’s compulsive, but very giving.” 

But succeeding in the high tech publicity biz 
requires more than tracking your clients; it also 
means beating your rivals. How? A recent deal to 
merge with Ogilvy Public Relations Worldwide gives 
Alexander Communications access to an interna¬ 
tional 630-member staff that keeps a finger on the 
pulse of the US, Europe, and Asia. And in selling 
her company to Ogilvy, Alexander gets more than 
a bigger playing field. A revenue increase - 1999’s 
goal is $23 million, up from $16 million last year - 
will defray the cost of developing custom intranets. 
These provide Alexander’s 35 clients access to press 


with moneymen and scribblers while managing 
the rapid growth. The gifted go-between is game. 
“Our personality,” she says, “is scaling.”- Gary Wolf 


Gifted go-between: Pam Alexander. 


Issue 


Microspeak for "technical prob¬ 
lem." Allegedly, Microsoft employ¬ 
ees are instructed not to use the 
word bug. Acceptable terms also 
include "known issues,""intermit¬ 
tent issues,""design side effects," 
and "undocumented behaviors." 


Slashdot Effect 


When a Web site is brought to 
its knees after being mentioned 
(and hyperlinked) on slashdot.org, 
the popular "News for Nerds" site. 
"The Forbes site fell victim to the 
slashdot effect after a story was 
posted about Linus Torvalds being 
on the cover." 

Tip o'the Bula Coolmax to Bruce 
Dykes, Brian Maggi, Mark Noble, 
Jonathan Shambroom, Bruce 
Sterling, and Tim Tate. 

- Gareth Branwyn 
(jargon@wired.com) 


Love Among the Press Releases 


I t's the tech industry's version of interoffice romance - 
high tech execs who marry public relations representa- 
tives."PR people guide clients through scary experiences," 
says one PR veteran,"and when you're helping somebody 


through a difficult time, you tend to bond. Sometimes, 
that bonding takes the form of romance." 

Here's Wired's mini-album of PR reps and the promi¬ 
nent tech execs who love them. - Todd Lappin 



Steve Case - CEO, AOL 

Married: Jean Villanueva 
Courtship: Case met Villa¬ 
nueva while she was AOL's 
VP of communications. 
They were married by the 
Reverend Billy Graham. 



Mike Homer - exec VP, 
Netscape 

Married: Christina Lessing 
Courtship: Lessing was 
Netscape employee num¬ 
ber 61, Homer, 69. Who 
could resist? 



Willie Tejada - V:P of mar¬ 
keting, Aeneid Corporation 

Married: Kelli McFarland 
Courtship: Both worked at 
Novell. Her take:"When you 
work on pitches, your bio¬ 
rhythms get in synch." 



Jerry Kaplan - CEO, Onsaie 

Married: Michelle Pettigrew 
Courtship: One of the first 
employees at Onsaie, Petti¬ 
grew was vice president 
of marketing and PR. Then 
came marriage. 



Steve Ballmer - president, 
Microsoft 

Married: Connie Snyder 
Courtship: Snyder was on 
Microsoft's PR team at the 
Waggener Group in the late 
'80s. Tied the knot in 1990. 



Alan Taffel - VP, marketing/ 
biz development, UUNet 

Married: Jordanna 
Schweppe 

Courtship: She repped 
UUNet at the Merritt Group. 
First date - Internet World. 


Bo 
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It’s a head-turning combination: Compaq 
Armada 7000 Series notebooks have the 
muscle—Intel Pentium II processors up to 
300 MHz—to run desktop-class software. 

Yet they’re built for the road, with models 

Compaq |g|i __ | - 

featuring ultra-durable magnesium alloy casings. And /ago 

they’re loaded: displays up to 14.1". Hard drives up pentium®]! 

to 8 GB. Dazzling AGP graphics. Plus, they dock into our highly 
expandable ArmadaStation or Tower Stand. To learn more, call 
1-800-AT-COMPAQ. Or visit www.compaq.com/whoa. 


COMPAQ Better answers: 















MUSTREAD 



Only 28 percent of congressional and gubernatorial incumbent candidates have Web sites, compared with 64 percent of challengers; almost 50 percent of Americans are using the Web to learn 



pdata 



DNA Scan-o-Matic 

In November, at the annual confer¬ 
ence for molecular pathologists, 
Clinical Micro Sensors demo'd the 
first-ever handheld DNA scanner. 
Zzzzp.Zzzzp. Within seconds, the 
12-ounce device accu¬ 
rately detected HIV 
and hepatitis-C 
pathogens in 
blood samples. 

CMS may be a 
small operation, but, 
along with a handful of companies 
in the DNA-detection business, it 
threatens to render the blood lab 
obsolete. 

Most DNA-testing technologies 
require cumbersome pre- and post¬ 
processing, but the CMS scanner 
gives nearly instantaneous results. 
A DNA chip inside the reader is 
coated with probes - single 
strands of specific DNA sequences 

- that bind to matching DNA in 
the sample. Simultaneously, signal 
probes labeled with a metal tag 
and added to the sample bind to 
the target. When electric voltage 
is applied to the chip, probes that 
have captured a target (and metal 
tag with it) generate a signal that 
can be detected. 

CMS founders Tom Meade and 
Jon Faiz Kayyem first discussed 
their concept with Wired in 1997, 
when a perfected prototype was 
years away and investors were 
asking for a handheld model.The 
firm now plans to deliver a product 
for the research market by 2000 
and a clinical version by 2002. 

Kayyem cites a range of apps 
for the DNA chips: forensics, food- 
safety inspection, and biological- 
weapons detection."We want," he 
laughs,"to be the Intel of biotech." 

- Andy Rozmiarek 


Original story: "Map the Genome, 
Hack the Genome,"Wired 5.10, 
page 152. 


HANDHELDS 


Farber’s Almanac 



Multiply and Conquer 


T he first trophy-class device to 
fulfill the languishing promises 
of handheld computing, 3Com’s 
Palm is now facing the beast: 
Microsoft’s Windows CE powers 
the PDAs of at least 10 competi¬ 
tors, including Casio, Compaq, 
and Philips. It doesn’t help that 
Palm Computing founder Jeff 
Hawkins and partner Donna Dub- 
insky are now off on their own. 

So what’s parent 3Com’s plan? 
To soak the market with varia¬ 
tions of the original PalmPilot, 
appealing to different demo¬ 
graphics. A wireless model - the 
Palm VII, with Internet connec¬ 
tivity, a “sometime in 1999” 
launch, and an $800 price tag - 
will succeed the Palm III and 
start a breeding frenzy. Palm OS 
licensee Qualcomm plans to 
release an industrial-strength 
exec-u-model, integrating orga¬ 
nizer and cell phone in mid-’99, 
and an unnamed vendor is 
developing fiesta-colored kiddie 
machines that run games and 
educational software. 

Yes, the Palm IV, V, and VI 
will eventually appear, says Mark 
Bercow, Palm’s VP of strategic 


alliances and platform develop¬ 
ment. “Think of it like the BMW 
300 series, 500 series, 700 series: 
There will be different products 
at different price points.” 

The variety approach gets two 
thumbs up from Hawkins and 
Dubinsky, who will continue to 
develop Palm software and hard¬ 
ware at their new company, 
Handspring. Palm Computing 
won’t replace the duo 
with a top-dog visionary. 

Instead, it’ll assign a 
fighter pilot/manager 
to each new device 
and a business- 
oriented flight 
commander 
for the whole 
operation. 


In short, 3Com’s overall aim is 
the digital equivalent of biodiver¬ 
sity, with which it hopes to defend 
Palm against extinction - aka 
Redmond. With over 2 million 
units now sold, and with Hand¬ 
spring and four other hardware 
manufacturers (among them IBM 
and Franklin Covey) licensing the 
Palm OS, 3Com has already begun 
seeding the handheld planet with 
species. - Kaitlin Quistgaard 


Palm Computing's 
Mark Bercow has 
a plan: Make 
more and make 
'em different. 


D ave Farber,the Moore 
Professor of Telecommu¬ 
nications at the University 
of Pennsylvania and a self- 
described gadget hound, is 
perhaps better known as the 
publisher of the Interesting 
People mailing list. Daily - 
sometimes hourly - Farber 
distributes articles, screeds, 
and thoughts on industry 
news, telecom policy, and his 
favorite gadgets. Here, the 
hound expounds, giving his 
predictions for the coming 
year of handhelds. 


Seasonal Harvest 

Expect a new crop of Palm-like machines this 
year. The latest Japanese models will hit the 
US in the first quarter. 3Com's handheld - nee 

Light Winds 

The Windows CE machines aren't powerful 
enough to cut into the PC market, and not 
small enough to threaten the Palm. The 

Fallow Field 

The first handheld to take root with consum¬ 
ers will cost less than $100. It will be cute, 

Jupiter's Path 

True pocket devices will win out over PDAs that 
sit on your desk. As for the Rex:The credit card- 

Something in the Air 

I see no machines with decent wireless com¬ 
munication on the horizon this year - only 
prototypes. But they're coming.They'll use 


PalmPilot - has an edge over the competition, 
but that could change overnight.To win, the 
Palm will have to go thinner and cheaper. 

devices could take off if they can generate a 
new market, but as it is they are neither fish 
nor fowl. 

if stupid. And don't expect to see it for a few 
years - pencil and paper are just too useful. 

sized gadget will continue its steady, slow sell 
till the company figures out how to market it. 

Bluetooth or an equivalent wireless system. 
Cute and efficient, they'll make everything 
you want to communicate communicate. 
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v^> STAR ALLIANCE" 

The airline network for Earth. 


Every United employee is leading the charge to make air travel a pleasure 
again. The first step was deciding what needs to be improved and bettering 
what’s already good. FrSm the flight information you’re given, to the seats 
you sit in, to the food choices you’re offered. Just know that we’re trying. We 
know it’s not a job we’re || N I T E D 

going to get done 9-5. www.ual.com 
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$4.2 Billion in Eyeballs 

The takeaway on AOL’s purchase of Netscape. By Chip Bayers 


T he punditry started even before 
the deal’s announcement in 
November. Everyone had an 
opinion about America Online’s 
acquisition of Netscape, and 
no one held back from sharing. 
Since hot air inevitably rises, how¬ 
ever, most of that commentary 
has now dissipated into the upper 
reaches of the stratosphere. Here¬ 
with, an annotated guide to the 
output of the chat(ter)ing classes. 

First, the synopsis of events: 
AOL agreed to pay $4.2 billion in 
hyperinflated stock to purchase 


renting out eyeballs. Ignore AOL’s 
hype about its ecommerce plans. 
The last thing Pittman wants to 
do is pitch ecommerce servers to 
corporate customers. And the new 
AOL/Netscape wouldn’t have the 
market clout anyway: Its com¬ 
bined annual revenue is less 
than 25 percent of Microsoft’s 
($3.1 billion versus $14.4 billion). 
Don’t be surprised if AOL eventu¬ 
ally sells the server business out¬ 
right to Sun, as long as it can get 
a guaranteed long-term discount 
on servers. Only accounting issues, 


hyperbole about the media play 
draws demerits, particularly when 
delivered with the breathlessness 
of Ira Machefsky, a research part¬ 
ner at Palo Alto venture capital 
firm Odeon Capital, who told the 
San Francisco Examiner , “This is 
massive,” before adding, “what 
you’re witnessing is the birth of 
an NBC on the Internet.” If only. 
Today’s audience is hardly the 
captive one NBC enjoyed during 
its birth in the ’40s and ’50s, when 
it had, at most, three competitors. 

A more realistic media analysis 


Anyone who said this was 
a media deal first and last earns 

extra credit in the Punditry Hall of Fame. 


Netscape, the browser popularizer 
that early in its four-year history 
was synonymous with the Inter¬ 
net. In exchange, AOL got to take 
the millions of consumers who 
start their Internet surfing with 
a Netscape browser and add 
them to an online audience that 
was already the biggest in the 
business. AOL then cut a deal 
on the side with Sun that will 
let Sun package and sell Net¬ 
scape’s software, particularly its 
Web and commerce servers, 
alongside its own products. In the 
end, AOL grew, Sun gained new 
markets - and Netscape died a 
most honorable death under the 
circumstances. 

Anyone who said this was a 
media deal first and last earns 
extra credit in the Punditry 
Hall of Fame. It’s a media deal 
because Bob Pittman, the guy 
who runs AOL now, is a media 
guy: Mr. MTV. It’s a media deal 
because AOL makes its money the 
same ways cable TV programmers 
do - by selling subscriptions and 


apparently, prevented such a sale 
from happening last November. 

Which means this deal was not 
about challenging Microsoft or 
trying to serve the corporate soft¬ 
ware market. The effect on Micro¬ 
soft is a wash: AOL’s humiliation 
of Redmond’s own online service, 
MSN, is now complete, but that’s 
offset by the elimination of Net¬ 
scape as a Microsoft competitor. 
As for the Justice Department’s 
antitrust case, the AOL deal 
should have little effect, except 
perhaps to reinforce the notion 
that Microsoft helped drive Net¬ 
scape out of existence. 

The deal will affect consumers 
even less than it will Microsoft. 
They’ll see no noticeable change 
in their online experience save 
perhaps for an expanded crop 
of advertisers attracted by AOL’s 
new critical mass. 

As former AOL executive Mark 
Walsh says, “AOL’s an audience 
aggregator that uses technology 
as a tool, not a means to an end.” 
Among other pundits, however, 


comes from commentator David 
Simons: “The most immediate 
thing for them is gaining the Net¬ 
center audience. And the browser 
was something they almost had 
to take, because so much of the 
audience comes from that.” 

Mark Walsh snorts at colum¬ 
nist Michael Wolff’s suggestion 
that AOL might next try to buy 
CBS but admits, “I think the idea 
of AOL buying a media company 
is not too far-fetched.” 

Simons goes Walsh one better, 
insisting that AOL has boiled its 
concept of “audience” down to 
the purest commercial essence. 
“They’re not a media company! 
They’re a consumer-marketing 
company!” The object of such 
an outfit, he adds, “is to maximize 
your marketing opportunities and 
revenue, and minimize your con¬ 
tent costs.” 

Online newsletter publisher 
Robert Seidman, whose power 
as a pundit comes from the fact 
that Steve Case returns his emails, 
figured out who the real victims 


of this deal were. “AOL and Net¬ 
scape, just in advertising and 
commerce revenues, are pulling 
in more revenue than Yahoo!, 
Excite, Lycos, and Infoseek - 
COMBINED! COMBINED! Yowsa.” 
(Seidman is the only pundit I 
know who would say “yowsa” 
about anything.) 

A different conclusion alto¬ 
gether was drawn by the news- 
weary Denise Caruso, who wrote 
in her New York Times column 
that “the merger announcement 
was a classic tactic for a cynical 
industry. Many such announce¬ 
ments have been made over the 
last decade or so, and despite the 
vast media coverage they engen¬ 
der, most do not work and are 
quietly dismantled later, when 
their public relations value has 
waned.” Caruso’s jadedness can 
sound almost refreshing in the 
happy-face world of Silicon Valley. 

So what happens next? In 
recent months AOL has offered 
descriptions of two projects now 
under way, one - AOLTV - aimed 
at the high-bandwidth market also 
sought by @Home and WebTV, 
the other - “AOL Anywhere” - 
aimed at ubiquity. The former, at 
the moment, is a plan to market 
AOL-branded set-top boxes so 
you can instant-message your 
buddy list via your TV. The latter 
sounds more like a marketing 
memo in search of a product. 

In the face of a future riddled 
with uncertainty, the company 
will continue to place money on 
its surest bet yet - audience. It’s 
the one slogan recited at AOL 
today that carries any weight: 

We’ve got eyeballs. ■ ■ ■ 

Senior writer Chip Bayers 
(chip@wired.com) wrote “Push 
Comes to Shove ” in this issue. 
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percent of Net users never click banner ads (Market Facts) JSweb advertising revenues in Q2 98 were up 97 percent over the same period last year {Internet Advertising Bureau) Thirty-six 




Chat Central: 

If it’s hot, we’re talking about it: 

- Schenectady: How do you spell it? (DOIN IN!) 

- Take Dad off life support? (DOIN NOW) 

- New! Life Help: Find life offline confusing? 
lust put your face as close as you can to your 
computer screen and whisper “Timmy.” 


My AOL SeaTch 


Mikhail 

Gorbachev: 

I Told You So, Part XXIV 

IB? 


s pm Rich ’n’ Happy 

Can't afford to 
clothe your family? 
Watch people who can. 


My AOL Mail 


no new mail 


7*30 pm Your Hungry 
Children 

Sponsor starving 
children, watch them 
online 24/7/365. 


>.30pm Pam Dawber: 

Life With My Cats 


Get new mail! 


Business 


MS market share expected 
to plunge really soon 


Investing 


AOL/Netscape: The stock 
that only rises 


9.45 pm Commercials . . 

Rare director's cuts. 

Tonight: Ridley Scott's 
t 42 L “Reynolds Wrap Milan." 


9 pm A Very Civil War 

You and your computer 
save the Republic - and 
score tons of chicks! 


Seattle loses despite lockout 


Techno l ogy 


Glitches in MS software 
blamed for teen suicides 

Health 

WHO links Windows 98 
to cancer, boils 


12.30 am SeXXX 

Like you've 
never had it, and, 
!f f ace ft’ never will. 


pm A Very Special 
Channel 

Moesha confronts a 
plague of locusts in this 
fryweek’s heartfelt classic. 


Parenting 


Is Microsoft causing ail the 
problems in your family? 




My News: 

Gates signs non¬ 
compete with 
Hussein, Oaddafi 
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What’s on AOL Tonite? 

S oon after AOL confirmed it had purchased WebTV rival NetChannel 
and begun developing AOLTV, Wired dispatched me to Dulles, Virginia, 
for a bit of dumpster diving. Sure enough, I found a plan to package tele¬ 
vision programming and Net services all in one interface.Take a look at 
AOL's brainstorm below. Says Barry Schuler, president of interactive ser¬ 
vices,"We think we can make TV better." Yeah, right. - Zev Borow 
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percent of Net users say they'd pay up to $40 a month for cable modem service Yankee Group ) Only one in seven US households has access to cable modem service ( Yankee Group) In 
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It s 1995 All Over Again! 


‘^\on’t use that word - mall is death to these people” says 
James McQuivey, an analyst at Forrester Research. The 
conversation turned on the late-autumn flood of PR concern¬ 
ing online shopping: virtual wallets, affiliate networks, and 


Urge overkill: The virtual mall makes a comeback. 


rewards programs, not to mention the holiday hype from folks 
such as Buy.com and AOL. At the height of the flood, 1999 
loomed on the horizon like 1995 all over again. And ecommerc- 
iers all but agree that 1999 will be 1995 all over again - except 
with critical mass. There’s less consensus, however, on what 
form 1999’s Way-New Mall will take. 

“The first time round, the start-ups got it exactly backward,” 
says August Capital’s Andrew Anker of the link-rotted cata¬ 
logues that are now so much I-way roadkill. “They aggregated 
merchants like a physical mall, instead of customers.” 

So how do you aggregate customers? Not surprisingly, Free- 
Shop CEO Tim Choate, W3 Networks president Steve Bonneau, 
and Steve Tomlin, head of AOL’s PersonaLogic, each believe 
their comparative shopping services will set the new standard. 
FreeShop, a “vertical portal for shopping,” offers samples, dis¬ 
counts, and other incentives for sticking with the service; W3 
Networks touts ease-of-use with its 3,000 affiliated URLs; and 
PersonaLogic is an “interactive buying guide” with detailed 
product information. “Most people,” Tomlin says, “want more 
than simply the lowest price. They want to know vendor relia¬ 
bility, delivery speed, value-added services.” PersonaLogic and 
such competitors as CompareNet, he says, focus not just on 
price, but on selection. 

Which of these approaches will dominate? Only the Shadow 
knows. After all, it’s been only four years. It was 61 years before 
the first planned shopping center, in Dallas, evolved into the 
4.2 million-square-foot Mall of America, in Minneapolis. Mean¬ 
while, given the quick in-and-out, point-and-click shopping 
afforded online, a few wiseacres have already quipped that the 
Web is already the mall to end all malls. - Brad Wieners 


DIGITAL TV 


Product (Re)Placement 

W hen Mars Inc. turned down a strategic place¬ 
ment of its M&Ms candy in a certain 1984 
film, the story goes, Hershey jumped at the chance 
to create a special product for the movie.Turned 
out the flick was E.T.: The Extra-Terrestrial , one of 
the top-grossing releases of all time, and the prod¬ 
uct was Reese's Pieces, still going strong 15 years 
later. Since then, product placement has been big 
business, amounting to tens of millions of dollars 
a year. 

But suppose those product placements were up 
for grabs again when the film aired on television - 
could M&Ms get another shot at sidling up to E.T.? 
The TV industry is already taking the first steps 
in this direction. With the advent of DTV, which 


demands that films be transferred to digital tape, 
it's become relatively easy to cut and paste. 

Mark Ritcheson at LA postproduction house 
Complete Post says his company has removed 
several logos from remastered films and TV sitcoms 
to avoid "pissing off television advertisers" with 
competing products.The firm took Snapple out 
of the picture for an HDTV airing of The Juror and 
excised Jif and Wonder Bread icons from The 
Babysitters Club. 

And Ritcheson predicts this is the tip of the 
iceberg:"ln the future, just putting ads and ban¬ 
ners where there weren't any will be a great busi¬ 
ness," he says."Then we'll replace them all again 
downstream." - Ron Magid 



No more Reese's Pieces? With DTV, tie-ins aren't forever. 
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The people who brought you the world s 
first sport-utility wagon now bring you 

the world’s first sport-utility sedan. 


The New Outback Sedan 



While other car manufacturers are racing to build bigger and bigger 
sport-utility vehicles, Subaru is headed in a new direction. Introducing 
the Subaru Outback® Sedan, the world’s first sport-utility sedan. Like 
our Outback Wagon, it combines the ruggedness and freedom of full¬ 
time All-Wheel Drive with the precise, smooth handling of a sedan. 

So whether you’re enduring the rigors of city driving or venturing 
off-road, the Outback Sedan gives you the best of both worlds. Stop by 
your Subaru dealer today to discover the stylish versatility of the 
world’s first sport-utility sedan or visit our website at www.subaru.com. 


SUBARU© 


30th Anniversary Edition Outback Sedan shown with optional fog lights. The ABC’s of Safety: Air bags. Buckle up. Children in back. 


The Beauty of All-Wheel Drive. 












Neo-Magaziner 

As an undergraduate, Elliot 
Maxwell worked with Ira 
Magaziner to develop 
Brown University's progres¬ 
sive New Curriculum - an 
experiment that has since 
become an Ivy League stan¬ 
dard. Now, almost 30 years 
later, the US Commerce 
Department has tapped 
Maxwell to take on the 
tech policymaking role 
that Magaziner vacated in 
December. As Commerce's 
special adviser for the digi¬ 
tal economy, he'll tackle 
issues ranging from online 
privacy to ecommerce 
treaties. Maxwell's vision 
for the job:"l want to mirror 
the way the Net works - 
to synthesize an enormous 
amount of talent and put it 
to work." - Todd Lappin 


Immaterial Guy 

After BSO/Origin founder 
Eckart Wintzen master¬ 
minded a merger with 
Philips C&P, he could've 
retired to his bucolic Dutch 
castle. Instead, he went glo¬ 
bal with his do-good hold¬ 
ing company Ex'tent, which 
has invested in a car co-op, 
an AIDS research venture, 
the European Ben & Jerry's 
franchise, and 10 other out- 
fits.This January, the Dutch 
tycoon added the SF Bay 
Area's Expression Center for 
New Media to his portfolio. 
Wintzen says the school 
aims for social virtue and 
vocational education:"Peo- 
ple who spend time in front 
of a screen are not burning 
gasoline. Flying electrons 
represent a less material 
economy." - Jesse Freund 


Screenager 

As a teen, Chris Cunning¬ 
ham read Neuromancer - 
three times. Soon he could 
imagine every scene of a 
Neuromancer movie and 
started working on story¬ 
boards. Years later, the 
twentysomething prodigy 
(he worked with Stanley 
Kubrick as a youth) will 
bring William Gibson's 
classic to the screen, when 
Seven Arts releases the pic 
next year.The British direc¬ 
tor - known for his f/x work 
in music videos and films 
like Alien 3 - shies away 
from hyping the movie 
while it's in development. 
But Gibson isn't so demure: 
"The guy's a genius," says 
the author."He's the man 
for the job - Neuromancer 
was his Wind in the Willows.” 
- Jessie Scanlon 


In the 1970s, Ralph Nader 
dubbed consumer advocate 
George Schultz "the Ralph 
Nader of the meat industry." 
Schultz earned this praise 
by exposing mob influence 
in the flesh trade. Now he's 
sinking his hooks into Elec¬ 
tronic Arts and Origin Enter¬ 
tainment, whom he accuses 
of online-gaming fraud. In a 
suit to be heard next month 
in San Diego County Supe¬ 
rior Court, he alleges that 
the firms willfully ignored 
server problems and levied 
undisclosed charges. A self- 
tagged "hard-core gamer" 
who has a four-PC network 
at home, Schultz reasons 
that "the sons of bitches 
should deliver on what they 
promise." EA and Origin 
dismiss the suit as frivolous. 
- Jesse Freund 
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Business Model 


You'd think that Angela 
Kapp - self-portrait:"a geek 
in lipstick-chick clothing" - 
would be hyping the Net 
after ringing up major 
online sales last year. But 
Estee Lauder Companies' 

VP of special markets and 
new media is still trying to 
figure out whether online 


skin-typing makes cents. 
"We're a $3.7 billion com¬ 
pany, and we're not going 
to go hog-wild over $30 
million in online sales," she 
says. OK, but that rivulet of 
cash was enough to con¬ 
vince her bosses to give 
ecommerce a go. With Web 
sites for two of Lauder's 


major brands completed 
and 350,000 registered 
users online, Kapp is look¬ 
ing for a killer cosmetics 
app. But don't expect any¬ 
thing too far out:"Let's face 
it, we're pretty mainstream. 
It's not like we're develop¬ 
ing a new Internet protocol 
here." - Jesse Freund 


I The number of Internet users in China will hit 9.4 million by 2002, a more than fivefold increase from today 


international Data Corporation) Fifty-five percent of European banks offer Net 
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banking, compared with 15 percent of US banks (Bluesky International Marketing) The number of PCs sold during Q3 '98 in Western Europe jumped 22.6 percent over Q3 '97 (Context) 
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ISPs? So 10 Minutes Ago 


orrow Today 


April 1999 | Star Search 


Earth-bound star trekkers seek out 
new life and new civilizations with 
UC Berkeley's SETI@home screen¬ 
saver, freeware that crunches data 
captured by the world's largest 
radio telescope. With the official 
support of Star Trek parent Para¬ 
mount, a kind of united federation 
of PCs will work together, SETI 
hopes, to spot signals that might 
otherwise remain unidentified. 


Summer 1999 Green Machine 


A new pollution-fighting agent 
takes to the roads - the Volvo S80 
luxury sedan.The breakthrough: 
a catalytic-converting paint devel¬ 



oped by the Engelhard Corpora¬ 
tion that transforms 80 percent of 
ambient ozone passing through 
the vehicle into harmless oxygen. 


June 2000 Feds on Tap 


G-men get the thumbs-up to 
eavesdrop on digital discourse 
as telecom carriers complete the 
legally mandated integration of 
wiretap equipment into their 
switch networks. But the Feds 
aren't just listening.To preserve 
public safety, they can also track 
the locale of a cell phone while 
a caller unwittingly chats away. 


2000 | E* Options 


Clear the floor: It's the first exclu¬ 
sively electronic options exchange. 
The International Securities Ex¬ 
change allows brokers to execute 
trades on 600 options within sec¬ 
onds, bypassing floor trading al¬ 
together. One likely return: a rise 
in empty CBOE seats and racks of 
unused floor traders'jackets. 

-Jennifer Hillner 
and Patricia Krueger 
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A n array of companies - Con¬ 
centric, EarthLink, Mind- 
Spring, PSINet - now offer all the 
services small and medium-sized 
businesses could want when they 
take their commerce online. 

Services like domain name 
registration, hosting, site design, 


TELECOM 


and applications management 
make these outfits, in effect, com¬ 
merce service providers, or CSPs. 

Owning the infrastructure 
means CSPs not only exact tolls 
for high-end ecommerce apps, 
but also levy per-transaction 
charges. It’s this ability to get 


a cut of the action that makes 
analysts like Rick Juarez of Banc- 
Boston RobertsonStephens bull¬ 
ish on CSPs. Juarez’s 1998 “State 
of Internet Service and Commerce 
Report,” in fact, coined this mar¬ 
ket-friendly acronym du jour. 

- Matthai Chakko Kuruvila 


Divine 



T heologically speaking, a steeple is a high-band¬ 
width link to God, a conduit between mere mor¬ 
tals and the Big Guy. But with the rise of paging 
and other mobile communications services, that 
pipeline is being tapped to carry secular, Earth- 
bound messages too, as churches across America 
sell their spires to wireless companies looking for 
a place to mount antennae. 

In the estimation of Jim Fryer, publisher of 
Fryer's Site Guide - a reference bible for wireless 
companies like Omnipoint and Cellular One that 
are searching for tower locations - 300 to 500 
steeples nationwide already serve as antenna 
sanctuaries.The Personal Communications 
Industry Association estimates that 60,000 
new cellular perches will be needed by 2007. 

One of the most prominent PCS placements 
is Washington, DC's National Cathedral, where 
transmitters beam data down on 57 acres 
of the country's priciest real estate. 

Under typical residential lease agree¬ 
ments, a single carrier might pay a parish 
$1,000 per month to effectively own the 
steeple for 10 to 30 years. 

While negotiating the use of its stee¬ 
ple, a savvy church can also bargain for 
a set of pagers for choir members. 

There's even talk of group deals between 
all churches of a given denomination 
and a single corporation. 

You heard it here first: The Baptist 
Church - Official Flome of GTE Wireless. 

- Ian Christe 


The chart below names five churches that lease their 
steeples to wireless companies - listing the site, 
carrier, installation date, steeple height, and number 
of dollars that go into the offering plate. 


National Cathedral, Washington, DC 
Motorola (which leases to multiple carriers) 
1983 

234 feet (antenna on west tower) 

$100,000 per year (estimate) 


New Jerusalem Church, Bridgewater, Massachusetts 

Sprint PCS 

1998 

70 feet (antenna inside steeple) 

$500,000 one-time fee 

Green Hills Baptist Church, La Habra, California 

Pacific Bell 

1996 

60 feet (a separate steeple-like structure built to 
house antenna) 

$14,400 per year "forever" 

St. Mary's Church, Annapolis, Maryland 
AT&T 
1997 

100 feet (antenna inside steeple) 

$12,000 per year for 20 years 

Disciples Christian Church, Plano,Texas 
Southwestern Bell Mobile Systems 
1997 

75 feet (a separate bell-tower structure built to 
house antenna) 

"A sizable chunk of change" 
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“It’s an unsettling thought, but if every other technology 
company in the world mysteriously disappeared, we could 
probably get by on NEC alone.” 

— THE RED HERRING 


That’s because NEC’s expertise spans the computer, communications, imaging and semiconductor technologies that 
together make up the world of multimedia. Our ATM systems integrate voice, video and data so you can collaborate 
on just about any kind of project with colleagues just about anywhere. Our graphics accelerators give countless 
interactive games their turbocharged thrills. Our full-color, hand-held computers 
let you slip your office into your briefcase. Our new, flat panel monitors 
are delivering superior image quality from almost any angle. And our virtual 
microscopes are creating a whole new way to study the motions of molecules. 

Discover the world of multimedia. Because it's your world. And NEC can help 
you run it. WWW.neC.com 1.800.338.9549 


just imagine 

NEC MULTIMEDIA 
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Ecommerce revenue in Europe is expected to hit $8 billion by 2004, up from $35.8 million in 1997 (Frost & Sullivan) More people own a Sony PlayStation than own Michael Jackson's Thriller, 



Ranking Tendency Life Expectancy 


1 

ER 

Dreamcast 

18 months 


Sega's new console-on-steroids comes with some pretty kick-ass fea¬ 
tures, including 64 audio channels, Virtual Memory System controllers, 
and support for networked gaming - not to mention 128-bit perfor¬ 
mance. But in an attempt to help Dreamcast survive the test of time, 
Sega also packed in some costly and less-than-absolutely-necessary 
hardware: an encoder for DTV sets, an upgradable modem setup for 
high-speed cable connections, and serial ports for future (but as yet 
unknown) add-ons. Meanwhile, the price of a standard game console 
has fallen well below $150. With Dreamcast now retailing for the equiv¬ 
alent of $240 in Japan, US consumers might opt for Sony's cheaper 
PlayStation, with its fuller library of titles - meaning Sega's dream will 
take on a decidedly Freddie Kruegerish cast. 


2 

n 

Java Browsers 

6 months 


When Netscape abandoned its all-Java browser, Javagator, a group of 
independent developers called the Jazilla group used the company's 
open-source code to develop one themselves. And late last year, Sun 
indicated it plans to commercialize its own Java browser in much the 
same way Netscape intends to shrink-wrap Mozilla.Sun plans to aim 
the product at devices in our distributed-computing future. Sounds 
great, but Java is numbingly slow on today's PCs, and tomorrow's cell 
phones and other smart devices will be processor challenged.Think 
Web applets load slowly? Wait till you see how long it takes Jazilla to 
warm up your smart toaster. 


3 

in 

Web Business-Model Patents 

6 months 


Juno patented an offline ad-delivery process, and Netcentives did the 
same with its ClickRewards scheme. Cybergold, Priceline, and Open Mar¬ 
ket have also rushed to patent biz models. Business-model patenting 
appears to be the latest, greatest way to gain cred. Why? Aside from 
setting up the possibility for infringement suits (a lucrative revenue 
stream - for lawyers), a patent is often viewed as a mark of techno¬ 
logical legitimacy. But patenting an ecommerce business model, as 
opposed to a technology, is the equivalent of buying a Fry Daddy and 
claiming you're McDonald's. 


n 

n 

Furries 

9 months 


From MOOs and MUDs to Ultima Online and the Palace, fantasy and the 
Net share a long history. But the latest example is a lot less medieval 
and anthropocentric - and a bit hairier - than its predecessors. Furries, 
groups of people (sort of) found on the Web at FurNation or on Usenet 
at sites like alt.lifestyle.furry, idolize animals to such a degree that they 
choose to adopt feral identities. And not just the personas of real ani¬ 
mals, but also those of stuffed Pooh Bears and such. But as with Ultima 
Online and its PKs (player killers), this fur nation has spawned a darker 
subculture: Plushophiles are furries who get off on plush toys - literally. 
This is one fantasy where shaved body parts are a real turn-off. 

- Jesse Freund (hype-list@wired.com) 


TOXIC WASTE 


Nuking Nukes 


T he US Department of Energy predicts that we’ll spend $150 bil¬ 
lion to dispose of radioactive leftovers generated during four 
decades of Cold War weapons production. Paul Brown, a physics PhD 
from Boise, Idaho, says he can do it for less than a quarter of that 
price - without burying hazardous waste. How? Give the nukes a 
taste of their own medicine: Blast them with radiation. 

If this sounds simple, it is. Beam an element with a stream of 
alpha particles and it turns into another element. This happens rou¬ 
tinely in laboratory “atom smashers,” where, for example, beryllium 
is commonly converted into carbon, with heat as a by-product. 

Brown showed that when nuclear waste is showered with gamma 
rays, it’s transformed into compounds that become safe within a few 
months, rather than thousands of years. “It’s textbook radiochem¬ 
istry,” he says. But after searching the annals of atomic literature, he 
couldn’t find anyone who had proposed the idea. 

Bob Park of the American Institute of 
Physics, who routinely debunks fringe 
science, says Brown’s scheme is 
not far-fetched. John Schiffer, 
senior scientist and an experi- l 
mental nuclear physicist at 
Argonne National Laborato¬ 
ries, confirms that gamma 
radiation “could convert 
long-lived radioactive iso¬ 
topes into shorter-lived ones.” 

The approach is not without 
its challenges, however. Schiffer 
complains that gamma rays 
would result in an enormous 
amount of excess heat. Adds Gary 
Doolen, a physicist at Los Alamos National 
Laboratories, “It’s also very expensive to 
generate high-energy gamma rays.” 

But Brown has thought about all this 
already. He says the excess heat could generate electricity - more 
than enough to run the whole operation. The inventor adds that a 
typical neutron-beam research project costs $1.3 billion, while he 
hopes to build an entire plant for just $5 million. 

With a patent for his idea pending, Brown formed Nuclear Solu¬ 
tions, a company that will soon run tests at the University of Illinois 
or MIT. And, since the Department of Energy already has spent $2.5 
billion on “innovative waste-cleanup technologies,” he’s negotiating 
with the agency to give him his meager millions to build a pilot plant. 

“Some waste products have half-lives of 24,000 years,” says Brown. 
“There’s no such thing as a steel drum you can bury that will remain 
safe for that length of time.” Processing nuclear waste with gamma 
rays would be a miracle tool for regulatory agencies doing radioactive 
cleanup. 

Brown’s ultimate vision is of nuclear-power stations that neutralize 
their waste as soon as it’s created. “I’m not an antinuke activist,” he 
says. “I’m a realist. Obviously, we need a method to remediate nuclear 
waste - and ours really works.” - Charles Platt 



Ray man: 

Physicist Paul Brown 
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NDW THREE THINGS IN LIFE ARE 1 □□% GUARANTEED. 


UUNET® is pleased to introduce the industry's first 100% Internet service availability guarantee, part of our comprehensive Service Level 
Agreement. It means guaranteed access on US leased-line and frame relay connections* along with guaranteed latency rates and guaranteed 
24-7 monitoring of your connections by our Network Operations professionals. In fact, we even 
guarantee that we'll promptly and proactively notify you of any problems and get your new 
connection installed when we say we will. So call I 877 333 8867 or visit info.uu.net/three. And discover 
one guarantee you can actually enjoy. UUNET, an MCI WorldCorn sm Company. Uniting the world of business. 

I WORLDCOM COMPANY 
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the best-selling album of all time (Sony) 


Free willpower: Cliff and Iris Miller. 


LINUX ON THE MARCH 

Giving It Away 

I want to further the open-source movement and save 
the world from the evil empire," declares Matthew 
Szulik, the new CEO and president of Red Hat Software, 
the largest commercial Linux vendor. Despite the hyper¬ 
bole, Szulik is well aware that going toe-to- 
toe with giants like Microsoft or Sun 
will be no easy task."How do you 
scale a business to support a 
global customer when you're 
giving your technology away?" 
he asks. This nagging query - 
which plagues all ventures 
who hope to profit from sell¬ 
ing operating-system software 
that anyone can copy or alter for 
free - will become even more 
pronounced this spring, when Red 
Hat releases Gnome, an open-source GUI 
operating system. Still, Linux was the only OS besides 
NT to gain market share last year, and Szulik isn't afraid 
of the competition: "We're aiming Gnome at everyone 
who has a desktop." - Jesse Freund 


The average corporate worker in the US sends/receives 52 phone calls, 22 voicemails, four pages, and three cell phone calls daily Pitney Bowes) 
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Exercise bikes with 
Net access 

Internet Explorer 

King of the Hill 

Reintermediation 

Earth First! 

'70s retro 

Trust management 

Snowboarding 

PC cards 

Tomb Raider 
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Exercise bikes with slot 
machines 

NeoPlanet 

Dilbert 

Redisintermediation 

Viridian Greens 

Neopreppy 

Risk management 

Snowblading 

Memory sticks 

Ambassadory 


China’s OS Rebellion 

A lot has happened in the four decades since Mao vowed to "put 
an end to the aggression and oppression perpetrated by imperi¬ 
alism." Yet Chinese technophiles are still plenty wary of imperialists - 
take their leeriness about the global ambitions of a software empire 
from Redmond, Washington, for instance. 

Most PCs in China run on Microsoft Windows. Although Microsoft 
complains about rampant piracy - the US-based Business Software 
Alliance claims that 96 percent of China's software is illegally copied 
- Bill Gates understands that it ultimately expands his company's 
installed base in the burgeoning market. Indeed, Microsoft intends to 
be a permanent player in the People's Republic; the company recently 
decided to spend $80 million developing a research facility in Beijing. 

But Cliff and Iris Miller offer a freer alternative.The husband-and- 
wife team runs Pacific HiTech, founded in 1992 to bring open-source 
Linux software to Asia.The company already holds more than 50 
percent of Japan's 400,000-user Linux market, and now is poised to 
spread the Linux gospel in China as well. In partnership with Qing- 
hua University - "China's MIT" - Pacific HiTech will release a Chinese- 
languageTurboLinux package early this year."We're in seeding mode," 
Chris Miller says. If all goes as planned, Linux will also be used in 
several government ministries within two years. 

Of course, other Chinese firms are taking aim at Redmond (see"He's 
Got Guanxi!" page 122). But by bringing Linux to China, Miller sug¬ 
gests, he's leading a revolt - an open-source insurrection that will chip 
away at Microsoft's hegemony."We're shooting for total world domi¬ 
nation," he says, and laughs."That's the Linux party line." - ToddLappin 
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Today, this is all 
you need. 


The reliable HP All-in-One does it all: 
Prints, Scans, Copies and Faxes. 


Completing your work just got easier thanks to the 
HP All-in-One. 

Now, in one product, you get a professional quality 
printer, scanner, copier, and in some models a fax 
machine too. 

So instead of wasting your time managing multiple 
products, the HP All-in-One helps you get your work 
done faster and more efficiently. 


Every HP All-in-One is engineered for years 
of reliable performance and backed by award¬ 
winning HP Customer Care and a one-year warranty. 

Rather than using up all your desk space with 
four separate machines - get the one machine 
that does it alL 

The HP All-In-One. Dependable. Easy to use. 
Designed to work smoothly with no compromise 
in quality or performance. 


To order: 

www.ValueAmerica.com 
(888) 510-VALU 


[ Expanding Possibilities 


HEWLETT® 

PACKARD 


HP offers a variety 
of machines to fit your 
needs and budget. 



www.hp.com/go/all-in-one 


©1999 Hewlett-Packard Company 










It was a bold experiment in creating the office of the future. 

There were no offices, no desks, no personal equipment. 

And no survivors. 



By Warren Berger 


I n the end, the employees of the TBWA Chiat/Day 
advertising agency did what former boss Jay Chiat 
had wanted them to do all along. They got the hell out 
of the office. 

They finally cleared out last September, moving to 
new digs down the road and abandoning the Frank 
Gehry-designed binocular-shaped building in Los Ange¬ 
les where Chiat, five years earlier, had first unveiled his 
cocky attempt to tear down 
the walls of the American 
workplace. Shortly after the 
LA office was vacated, the 
agency’s downtown New York 
office - a techno-colored 
dream factory that had taken 
the LA experiment to the next 
level of sheer audacity - was 
also gutted and left bare. And 
with that, Jay Chiat’s much- 
ballyhooed “virtual office,” the 
work-from-anywhere work¬ 
place for the knowledge work¬ 
ers of tomorrow, was officially 
pronounced dead. 

It was an oddly quiet finale 
for a phenomenon that had 
been ushered in with all the 
fanfare of the millennium. 

When Chiat, perhaps the most 
influential ad man of the last 
quarter century, announced in 
1993 that he was going to take 
away his employees’ cubicles 


and desks, equip them all with portable phones and 
PowerBooks, and turn them into wandering advertising 
nomads who could perform their tasks wherever they 
liked, the story captured the imagination of deskbound 
drones everywhere. Oh, to trade places with Chiat’s vir¬ 
tual pioneers, who had been emancipated from cubicle 
bondage and mundane office protocol, with no time 
clocks to punch, the freedom to sleep late and say you 
were working at home, to 
write at the beach and get 
paid for it. 

It must have resonated par¬ 
ticularly in all those squalid 
newsrooms across America, 
because there soon appeared 
prominent stories in The New 
York Times and other papers, 
hailing the end of the work¬ 
place as we know it. “Thor¬ 
oughly armed with the modem 
weaponry of the road warrior,” 
Time magazine panted, “... the 
telecommuters of Chiat/Day 
are among the forerunners of 
employment in the informa¬ 
tion age.” 

Lost in the gee-whiz cover¬ 
age, however, was a tiny detail: 
Almost from the get-go, Chiat’s 
virtual office was a joke in the 
advertising world, “the laugh¬ 
ingstock of the industry,” re¬ 
calls Steve Rabosky, a former 



"We must pierce the totalitarian facade!": 
Jay Chiat's audacious vision of the virtual 
office, made flesh by Gaetano Pesce. 
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agency creative director. Not that anyone 
involved was chuckling much at the time: 

If Chiat’s “road warriors” had had anything 
more substantial than flip-top phones in 
their hands, there would have been blood 
on the virtual floor. Instead, for a brief, swirl¬ 
ing period - a time that may very well cause 
scary Vietnam-like flashbacks in the heads 
of copywriters as they henceforth endeavor 
to craft dialogue for the Taco Bell Chihuahua 
- the ad agency became engulfed in petty 
turf wars, kindergarten-variety subterfuge, 
incessant griping, management bullying, 
employee insurrections, internal chaos, and 
plummeting productivity. 

Worst of all, there was no damn place to sit. 

A s the unofficial story goes, Jay Chiat 
was skiing down a mountain in Tel- 
luride when it dawned on him that the con¬ 
ventional American office structure was 
antiquated and counterproductive; that 
revolution was not only inevitable but over¬ 
due; and that destiny had selected him, Jay 
Chiat, as its agent of change. 

He could be forgiven his grandiosity, per¬ 
haps. Few ad agencies had achieved Chiat/ 
Day’s levels of public renown. From its 
founding in 1968, it had continually defied 
the conventions of the trade, relying equally 
on irreverence and sophisticated film tech¬ 
nique. The agency was perhaps best known 
for helping to launch the Apple Macintosh 
with an Orwellian Super Bowl commercial 
titled 1984. It also produced the long-run¬ 
ning satirical series featuring the Energizer 
Bunny. Jay Chiat himself - a striking man 
with a shock of white hair, an intense stare 
and a restless manner - stood out as much 
as his ads. 

But by the early ’90s, his agency was 
suddenly overshadowed. At the postmodern 
fringes of the ad business, far from the gran¬ 
ite monuments of Madison Avenue, “cooler- 
than-thou” is a potent marketing tool, as 
Chiat had long known. But now Chiat/Day 
was receiving hip checks from a new gener¬ 
ation of creative agencies, including the Nike 
artistes at Portland’s Wieden & Kennedy. 
Chiat could have simply ratcheted up the 
cool quotient of his agency’s ads. But he 
seemed to have recognized that advertising 
itself was at a crossroads. One of Chiat’s 
creative directors, Marty Cooke, remembers 
him walking into a creative session and 


sneering at the storyboards scattered all 
around. “He said to us, 'You guys are the 
pallbearers at the funeral of advertising,”’ 
recalls Cooke. “To him, we were hopelessly 
trapped in some old paradigm. What he 
cared about, at this point, were two things - 
technology and architecture.” 

Chiat knew, moreover, that by combining 
his two passions he could draw the spot¬ 
light and the attention of clients back to his 
agency. With the virtual office, he pulled 
one more pink bunny from his hat, provid¬ 
ing the media with fresh fodder for all those 
newly minted “Welcome to Cyberspace” 
special issues that 
needed filling. 

There was one more 
factor driving him to go 
virtual - noxious waste. 

As Chiat prepared to 
move his agency into its 
new West Coast head¬ 
quarters in the late ’80s, 
it was found that the 
facility’s grounds were 
contaminated - which 
necessitated that the 
site be dug up and the 
waste removed. This 
delayed the move by 


other modernized office environments. He 
convened task forces. He engaged his employ¬ 
ees in Socratic debate. 

“This idea didn’t just happen in a vacuum,” 
says Chiat, now 67 and retired from the ad 
business. “I must have talked to 100 people 
at the agency about it. I’d say, ‘Explain to me 
what’s wrong with this idea.’ And they’d say, 
We need private space.’ So I’d say, ‘Why?’ And 
they’d say, ‘So we can think.’ And I’d say, ‘You 
will be able to think because you’ll have pri¬ 
vate space - it just won’t be personal space.’ 
And they couldn’t dispute the logic of that.” 

The shorter version comes from Bob 
Kuperman, one of 
Chiat’s top executives 
at the time: “Jay didn’t 
listen to anybody, he 
just did it.” 

What Chiat did was 
set up, in effect, a col¬ 
lege campus. “That 
was my model,” he 
says. “The idea is, you 


Brainstorming 
for two: Domed 
Tilt-A-Whiri"cars 
were available 
for office chats. 



"You will have private space/' 

declared Chiat/'it just won't be 

personal space/' 


almost two years, and all the while, the 
ranks of Chiat’s successful agency were 
swelling. Over time, it became clear that 
the building was too small for the company. 
Chiat needed to get rid of some bodies, fast. 

None of which is to suggest that Chiat 
didn’t believe completely in the more noble 
aspects of what he was about to do. 

d people invariably go through the 
formality of conducting seemingly 
exhaustive research, which they subse¬ 
quently ignore. Chiat applied that same 
vigor as he attacked his concept of a wide- 
open workplace with no personal space. 

He sent lieutenants off to Europe to study 


go to lectures, gather information, but you 
do your work wherever you like.” To encour¬ 
age this free-flow, Chiat replaced private 
offices and cubicles with little clusters of 
couches and tabletops grouped into com¬ 
mon areas, along with a Student Union-like 
central gathering place and several large 
conference rooms. He even installed little 
“Tilt-A-Whirl” domed cars, taken from old 
amusement park rides, where two people 
could sit down together and brainstorm - 
assuming they didn’t mind looking ridicu¬ 
lous as they did it. 

While the office was being wired for vir- 
tualism - data ports all over the place to 
plug in the laptops, tiny receivers planted in 
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the ceiling for the radio-frequency phones 
that employees would use - Chiat continued 
to rally the troops. He also did a test run. 

One of the first guinea pigs was Monika 
Miller, an associate media director. One day, 
Miller’s desk was taken away from her. To 
cope, she brought in a little red wagon, a 
classic Radio Flyer model. Each day, Miller 
would pile all of her documents, files, and 
possessions into her wagon, and begin to 
drag it up and down the halls, looking for 
the empty desk of someone out sick for the 
day. “Everyone thought it was so cute,” re¬ 
calls Miller. “I’d be trudging down the hall, 
and they’d laugh and say, ‘Oh look, here she 
comes with that little red wagon.’ It was like 
a bad dream.” 

In hindsight, perhaps the little red wagon 
should have been a tip-off that the cutting 
edge was still a little dull. Nonetheless, on 
the first workday of 1994 - V-Day, as it 
would later be called - staffers arrived to 
behold their new home. A product of the 
combined efforts of architect Frank Gehry 
and the sculptors Claes Oldenburg and 
Coosje van Bruggen, the building’s focal 
point was a four-story-high sculpture of a 
pair of field glasses. Once inside, employees 
were directed to rows of lockers; the initial 
impression was more reminiscent of high 
school than the college campus Chiat had 
described. In lieu of desks or cubbyholes, 
the tiny lockers would be the place for peo¬ 
ple to, as Chiat said, “put their dog pictures, 
or whatever.” 

After unburdening all annoying remind¬ 
ers of an actual life, employees headed to 
the “concierge” window, where they signed 
out a PowerBook, and the “store,” where 
they were given a programmable portable 
phone. These tools were on loan only for the 
day; like members of a kibbutz, Chiat’s vir¬ 
tual citizens had little they could call their 
own - no speed-dial, no hard drive, and, 
most unsettling of all, no destination point 
in the wide-open plains of the office. “It was 
weird,” says Rabosky. “You just had no idea 
where you should go.” 

Meanwhile, there was work to be done - 
at Chiat/Day, there was always work to be 
done, usually due yesterday. But who could 
work? Rabosky and his creative staff tried 
sitting out in the open, on the little couches. 
“You felt totally exposed,” he says. “There 
would be six conversations going on around 


you. I’d try to think, and I couldn’t.” Before 
long, there was a beeline for the only ves¬ 
tiges of a conventional workplace - the 
enclosed “project rooms.” In LA and, later, 
in the New York virtual office, these rooms 
had been designated for clients, or agency 
groups working for a particular client. But 
in the frantic attempts to escape from open 
space, nobody much cared who they were 
designated for. “The rooms would quickly 
fill up with people,” says freelance copy¬ 
writer Paul Spencer, “and then they’d say 
to everyone else, ‘Get out - this is mine!”’ 

Chiat had anticipated this pathetic human 


“there’d be these frantic email messages 
like, ‘Has anybody seen my binder? Does 
anyone know where my hies are?’ ” 

Almost immediately, “bread lines” started 
forming at the concierge desk. There weren’t 
enough phones and computers for the entire 
staff. Chiat had reckoned that a virtual office 
could get away with less equipment than 
people, because, the theory went, some peo¬ 
ple would always be out of the office. So he 
had leased a scaled-back equipment pack¬ 
age. Then everyone blew his theory to hell 
by showing up at the concierge desk at the 
same time. “That was a serious glitch,” Chiat 


"Jay would walk around and ask, 

'Did you sit here yesterday?' 

And he'd make you get up and move." 


reaction, and was ready. He declared that 
“nesting” - parking in any one place for more 
than a day - was strictly forbidden. In the 
“Chiat High” he’d created, he acted as both 
principal and hall monitor. Says Rabosky: 
“Jay would walk around, and he’d give you 
this look and say, ‘Did you sit here yesterday?’ 
And he’d make you get up and move.” (If Jay 
was disdainful of his employees’ attachment 
to spaces and the things that fill them, he 
came by it naturally. He was a minimalist 
with no use for personal items, family pic¬ 
tures, and the like. “He was totally devoid of 
sentiment,” says one coworker and friend. 
Chiat practically lived on airplanes, and his 
houses were pristine, except for the modern 
art he collected. “I would wander around 
parties at his house,” says the friend, “look¬ 
ing for some clue to what was important to 
him, and there was nothing.”) 

It was a high crime to leave any stuff in 
the project rooms, or on the tables out on 
the open floor, or anywhere. But since the 
lockers were too small to hold much more 
than personal mementos, people began to 
lug armfuls of stuff - important papers, 
contracts, storyboards - as they slogged 
through the space. (Monika Miller, at least, 
still had her wagon; who was laughing 
now?) People started hiding their stuff 
in corners. And then they’d forget where 
they’d hidden it. “Every day,” says Miller, 

H9 


acknowledges now. Why not get more phones 
and equipment? “I couldn’t. There was a 
shortage or something.” (Kuperman says the 
agency was strapped for cash and simply 
couldn’t afford the equipment to go virtual.) 
Along with the jostling for seats in the pro¬ 
ject rooms there began the scuffling for 
equipment. 

In the ensuing battles for turf and tools, 
staffers had to use any advantage at their 
disposal. Seniors pulled rank on juniors. 
Account people argued that they were the 
ones closest to the clients. Creative people, 
recalls Cooke, countered that “we make the 
fucking product of this agency, after all.” 
Then there was the x factor - the people who 
happened to live nearby the agency. They’d 
dart in at six in the morning, grab equip¬ 
ment, hide it somewhere, and maybe catch 
a couple more hours’ sleep before the vir¬ 
tual workday began. This didn’t sit well with 
Rabosky and others: “Damned if I was going 
to get up at six in the morning to get a 
phone,” he says. “I had to put my foot down. 

I told my assistant, ‘Go in there at six in the 
morning, get me a phone and computer, and 
hide it till I get there.’ ” 

A fter sticking around in LA only briefly 
to harass the nesters, Jay Chiat left 
the scene of the chaos and turned his atten¬ 
tion to New York. Here, he would unveil 
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his virtual experiment’s real showpiece. 
Designed by the Italian architect Gaetano 
Pesce - who shared Chiat’s passion for egali¬ 
tarian utopianism to such a degree that once, 
in a heated discussion of the building’s 
architecture, he screamed, “We must pierce 
the totalitarian facade!” - the New York 
office incorporated all of the impracticalities 
of LA, but added a singular visual aesthetic. 

Near the entrance, the concierge desk had 
a huge, bright-red pair of lips painted around 
it. The floor - there were rumors Chiat spent 
$1 million on it - glowed in multicolored 
hues, and had hieroglyphs painted all over 
it. (For example, the sign for the men’s room 
was an illustration of a man peeing.) The 
wild colors, Pesce’s statement against the 
austerity of most workplaces, did not, he 
insists, undermine professionalism. “A sur¬ 
geon who comes with a red shirt and green 
shoes is not necessarily a clown,” he explains. 

Pesce had also designed “playful” chairs 
with springs at the feet; they wobbled, and 
sank too low, making the traffic girls’ mini¬ 
skirts ride up. The conference room table 
was coated in a soft silicone resin that had a 
magnetic effect on paper. “It was hilarious 
to watch someone in the middle of an impor¬ 
tant presentation desperately trying to pick 
up a piece of paper off that desk,” recalls 
one sadistic staffer. As in LA, the worksta¬ 
tions were out on the open floor, exposed. 

The design magazines loved it. Such was 
the interest in this new “Disneyland,” as 
some staffers called it, that the agency start¬ 
ing hosting paid tours that drew admirers 
from as far away as Japan. Cameras were 
clicking nonstop. Chiat had succeeded in 
recapturing the spotlight. But he was also 
going a little mad with his own virtual 
fever, some thought. Cooke, who was trying 
desperately to remind people that this was 
an ad agency and not a carnival, would put 
pictures of new ads up on the wall. Chiat 
would ask for their removal. Any sightings 
of paper triggered email memos reminding 
employees that this was supposed to be a 
“paperless office,” with all files stored on 
the computer system. (In actuality, many of 
the creatives worked with storyboards, and 
the media contracts that brought in all the 
agency’s revenue were on paper.) 

With Chiat playing office cop, there was 
no way to avoid scrutiny. “In a virtual office,” 
says Paul Spencer, “you can’t hide.” 


But you could check out, and that’s eventu¬ 
ally what about half the people did on any 
given day. Of course, that was part of the 
original idea. But there was an unanticipated 
problem: People didn’t do much work when 
they were gone. They felt like kids playing 
hooky, says associate creative director 
Shalom Auslander. “You’d say, ‘Hey let’s go 
to the Seaport,’ then you’d get there and say, 
‘OK, now what do we do?’ Work was back at 
the office.” To department heads, the phrase 
“going virtual” took on an ominous meaning: 
It meant their staffers were done for the day. 

Creative directors couldn’t find their 
copywriters. Calls to 
portable phones were 
answered by voicemail; 
by the time the calls 
were returned, the orig¬ 
inal inspiration had 
passed. Even if people 
were in the office, “the 
simple processes of 
finding a human being 
were gone,” Cooke 
says. “Where would an 
art director be? One 
wouldn’t know. I can 
remember coming back 
from a presentation 



one staffer. Babosky took over an entire 
meeting room, declaring it “my office until 
somebody fires me.” Eric McClellan, the New 
York creative director, did the same back 
east. The LA office eventually started using 
sign-up sheets for assigned spaces. People 
stopped returning their portable phones and 
PowerBooks, stashing them in their lockers at 
night. Gradually, makeshift desks were put in 
place. Desktop computers began arriving in 
the LA office. The media kept gushing about 
Chiat’s virtual adventure, but by the end of 
year one, the whole “grand experiment” was 
already wobblier than a Gaetano Pesce chair. 

By mid-1995, Jay 
Chiat had begun to 
realize that he’d mis¬ 
calculated. “People 
panicked because they 
thought they couldn’t 
function,” he says. 

“Most of it, I felt, was 
an overreaction. But 
we should’ve been 


The phrase 
going virtual" 
soon meant that 
staffers were 
gone for the day. 


"I remember coming back from a presentation 
and being unable to find 

my creative department for two days." 


and being unable to find my creative depart¬ 
ment for two days.” Auslander became exas¬ 
perated with wandering round and round 
the 30,000-foot New York office, and came 
up with the “three-time around” rule: “If I 
walked around the entire office three times 
and still couldn’t find the person I was look¬ 
ing for, that was it,” he says. “At that point, 

I was going home, and if someone needed 
me they could find me on my virtual couch.” 

After six months, a counterrevolution was 
in full swing in both offices. In LA, people 
took to using the trunks of their cars as file 
cabinets, going in and out to the parking lot, 
in and out. There had been discouragement 
against this, “but people just ignored it,” says 


more prepared for it.” It didn’t much matter, 
though, because he had one final surprise 
in store: He announced that he’d sold the 
agency to a larger company, Omnicom, and 
cashed in his share. He was going virtual 
for good. 

Omnicom decided to use the New York 
office as the place to merge its new acqui¬ 
sition with one of its own agencies, TBWA, 
known mostly for its Absolut vodka campaign. 
As the TBWA people arrived, immediately 
bewildered by the bizarre environment, the 
Chiat veterans briefly rallied around their 
virtual experiment because it allowed them 
a moment of superiority. “We could laugh 
at them and say, ‘These assholes just don’t 
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get it,’” says Marty Cooke. But the moment 
didn’t last. Another floor was added to the 
office, and the idiosyncrasies of Pesce’s 
design were softened. The head of TBWA, 
Bill Tragos, a blustery traditionalist, de¬ 
clared he wanted his own executive suite, 
to the chagrin of Pesce and other egalitar¬ 
ians. Chiat had intended to stick around 
for a little while as a consultant, to work 
with Pesce on the expansion of the space, 
“but when I heard Bill was getting his own 
private office, I stopped being involved,” 
he says. He never went back to either office 
after that. 


For a while it seemed that everyone in 
the ad business had caught Chiat’s raging 
fever: Fallon McElligott briefly experimented 
with portable offices; the Mad Dogs & English¬ 
men agency installed desks that attached to 
the ceiling and moved on tracks, like bumper 
cars. But in the end, the cubicle survived 
Chiat’s insurrection. 

Still, it’s hard to say what the legacy of the 
virtual gambit is. For the people who lived 
through the experiment it may be a new¬ 
found appreciation for any kind of wall. Un¬ 
like the rest of us, they no longer harbor 
fantasies about working on the beach. And 


Chiat is unrepentant, convinced his experiment 

was never given a chance:"It's the only thing 
I ever did that I was satisfied with." 


Soon after Chiat left, top executives at 
the company started planning the final 
assault on virtuality, drawing up sketches 
and interviewing architects. It took three 
years. When they finally moved out a few 
months ago - hollowing out the big binocu¬ 
lars in LA, and dismantling “Disneyland” 
in New York - there were no eulogies for the 
grand experiment. Except this from Auslan- 
der: “It was the best possible way a very bad 
idea could be done.” 

The agency held a grand opening in Decem¬ 
ber for its new, decidedly nonvirtual work¬ 
space in Playa del Rey. There, everybody has 
a desk and a hardwired phone. Some have 
screened-off workstations called “nests,” oth¬ 
ers are in cave-like enclosures called “cliff 
dwellings,” but everyone’s got personal space 
of some kind. The theme this time around 
- there are still clients to impress and re¬ 
porters to hook - is “Advertising City.” The 
building is divided into client-based “neigh¬ 
borhoods.” There is an artificial park with 
ficus trees and benches, and a gleaming bas¬ 
ketball court. It feels a little like Pleasant- 
ville. If the message sent to employees by the 
virtual office was, “Get your assignment and 
hit the road,” this one is saying something 
entirely different: Stay a while. Stay all night. 
Hell, you can live here. Which makes obvious 
sense in a business that is fueled by twenty- 
somethings pulling late-nighters. 


they’re more aware of the delicacy of the 
bonds that link a company’s workforce. Spen¬ 
cer learned one other thing: “Deep down, 
we’re all still cave dwellers,” he says. 

Jay Chiat is unrepentant, convinced that 
his virtual experiment was never given a 
chance. He calls it “the only thing I ever did 
in business that I was satisfied with.” 

“We all have been taught the corner office 
is a badge of success,” he says. “It’s difficult 
to change that.” He insists the logic of virtual 
was sound, but “my fault was not recognizing 
that emotional reasons were the reality.” 

Asked if there was any lesson to be learned 
about the human need for privacy and per¬ 
sonal space, he answers, “I believe in the 
privacy of the mind.” 

Back in Los Angeles, at TBWA/Chiat/Day 
headquarters, virtual is already ancient his¬ 
tory, and advertising is the star again. With 
its current “Think Different” campaign for 
Apple and its incredibly popular Taco Bell 
series, the agency is riding high. The man 
running the show now, laid-back creative 
guru Lee Clow, seems almost like the anti-Jay. 

Among other things, he keeps a very large 
picture of his dogs in his office. ■ ■ * 


Warren Berger (warberger@aol.com) is a fre¬ 
quent contributor to Advertising Age and The 
New York Times, and editor of One, a maga¬ 
zine about the creative side of advertising. 
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The daughter of a notorious media baron 

makes a name for herself in the Valley. 

By Po Bronson 


T ake a meeting and this is what you get: You get a 
woman with 48 years of character building under 
her belt, a tightly wound competitive dynamo. You get 
a bright cardinal blazer over a sundress, or a collar¬ 
less black leather jacket cut at the midriff. And jewelry, 
always lots of jewelry: big shiny earrings, several gold 
bracelets, often a necklace. Her face is tanned, her short 
hair naturally curly but gelled down into a wave. 

This is not a woman who’s going to disappear into 
the noise. 

You get an ultraprofessional demeanor, you get a 
Take Me Seriously ray beam focused on you like radar. 
You get the big guns. The conversation stays locked on 
agenda. Repeatedly, 
she will reinforce her 
declarations with the 
statement, “Fm not in 
the business of wasting 
your time.” If she can’t 
promise you something, 
she’ll say so up front, 
bluntly, which gives 
credibility to the terms 
she does promise. All 
of this is delivered in 
a voice that is high 
British, with rapid-fire 
rat-tat-tat enunciation 
- a voice that trans¬ 
forms the comically 
obfuscating dot-com 
jargon of the Valley 
into a tool of precision. 

Afterward, you get 
follow-up that is so 
frequent and point-by¬ 
point comprehensive 
that it’s nearly a live 


feed - two or three emails a day, and an equal number 
of phone calls. 

This is not a timid woman. 

The Internet industry today is a big game of cat-and- 
mouse deception - everyone taking meetings, giving 
demos, negotiating partnership contracts, offering guar¬ 
antees. Players of this game lead each other along, 
always fishing for a superior option, a better deal, and 
these conditions have encouraged a style of doing busi¬ 
ness that is sinisterly two-faced. Someone you talked 
to every day for two weeks will suddenly ignore your 
emails. A handshake on terms means nothing. Con¬ 
tracts are loaded with escape clauses. It’s a hurricane 

that sweeps from one 
Internet strategy to 
another, changing the 
face of the terrain. 

With Isabel Maxwell, 
you get the opposite: an 
abrupt forthrightness. 
WYSIWYG, 24/7/365. 

Seeing that you get 
all this, and only this, 
is a complicated mat¬ 
ter for her. She is the 
daughter of Robert Max¬ 
well, the discredited 
and deceased titan of 
British publishing. She 
is the twin sister of 
Christine Maxwell, who 
sits on the board of 
trustees for Vint Cerf’s 
Internet Society. She 
is the ex-wife of David 
Hayden, chair and co¬ 
founder of the fast-track 
start-up Critical Path. 



CommTouch president Isabel Maxwell: 
WYSIWYG, 24/7/365. 
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But take a meeting and you don’t get any of 
that; those facts are behind her, just lessons 
learned. For the first time in her life, Isabel 
Maxwell is on the high wire alone, without 
the family support net. She has found her 
own style of doing business, and she is prov¬ 
ing it works. 

But as she inches toward success, it gets 
even more complicated. 

B ack at the start of 1998, the developers 
of Web sites everywhere woke up one 
morning to the realization that they could 
keep their users at the site longer - and cre¬ 
ate a loyalty to the site - if they offered free 
(ad-supported) email: yourname@oursite 
.com. The roving hurricane of deals had 
landed on what is now called branded email. 
This realization was echoed in the media, 
and suddenly every director of business 
development was under pressure to partner 
with someone who could bring users the 
status and convenience of a good address. 
Once a portal company, for instance, had 
hooked up with a branded-email provider, 


it could offer its stream of fickle visitors one 
more tease: their own email box, ficklevisitor 
@portalcompany.com. The standard terms 
of this deal were to share ad revenues from 
the ensuing email traffic 50/50. 

Established portals now began choosing 
between the dozen firms that could provide 
the service, the biggest of which were iName, 
WhoWhere?, and USA.NET - and a self- 
described dark horse called CommTouch 
(www.commtouch.com). Based in Israel, and 
with only 25 employees, CommTouch had 
created the successful desktop email client 
ProntoMail. Ready to take on the US con¬ 
sumer market, the Israeli company needed 
a new president, someone with “local clout.” 

In February 1997, CommTouch CEO 
Gideon Mantel got Isabel Maxwell to take 
the job and jump straight into the email 
mania. 

“We knew exactly what we were looking 
for,” says Mantel. “Someone who knows her 


way around the Valley. When you come 
here from abroad, the greatest shock is how 
plugged in you need to be to get your com¬ 
pany above the noise level.” 

After watching Hotmail explode for a 
year, Maxwell and the company’s board 
decided to shift their attention away from 
the desktop app and get in on the webmail 
party. And to escape the worst of the com¬ 
petition - Hotmail, for one - it would focus 
on branded email. 

Meanwhile, seeing big opportunity, many 
of the branded-email providers had started 
virtually buying deals, some by guarantee¬ 
ing fat advances against future ad revenues. 
USA.NET, for one, paid Netscape to provide 
yourname@netscape.com. As the frenzy 
intensified, Electronic Mail & Messaging 
Systems predicted that the number of web¬ 
mail boxes would jump 230 percent in 
1998 and that the number of email accounts 
worldwide would explode from 300 million 
in 1998 to 1 billion by 2002. Getting in on 
the action was Critical Path, a new email¬ 
hosting service cofounded by David Hayden, 


who is also Maxwell’s ex-business partner 
and ex-husband. All these players hoped 
that by the time the hurricane had passed 
on, they would have market share and lead¬ 
ership status that would thereafter be self- 
fulfilling - that there would be winners and 
losers, consolidators and consolidatees. 

CommTouch simply didn’t have the money 
to compete for these deals. Instead, Isabel 
Maxwell would pitch her product’s features, 
including every bell and whistle known 
to email - foreign-language spellchecking, 
spam filtering, SSL encryption and authen¬ 
tication procedures, automatic notification 
for when the user is on vacation. Impressed, 
the top Web sites would say, “Well, you’ve 
got the best feature set, but so-and-so is 
offering us $3 million. Can you match that?” 
She couldn’t, she wouldn’t, and so she’d 
hammer home other reasons to choose 
CommTouch - the ability to customize the 
email interface’s look and feel and to keep 


a user entirely on the site’s URL domain; 
the option to host the service on the site’s 
internal servers for extra security. These 
fine points of her argument were up against 
the brash guarantee of quick cash. 

And then, the craziest thing would happen. 
There would be a lot of attempted renegoti¬ 
ation, a few weeks of consternation, and then 
the site would choose CommTouch over the 
cash. Excite, Netopia/iMac, Nippon Telegraph 
and Telephone, LookSmart, GameSpot, Busi¬ 
ness Week. “The ticket to playing the web¬ 
mail game is parity on product,” says Martin 
Hosking, senior vice president for distribu¬ 
tion at LookSmart. “But you win by being 
flexible around the partner’s needs.” 

CommTouch pushed through the hurri¬ 
cane, pushed through the fad stage, and has 
emerged as an industry innovator. In June, 
as the hurricane was at its peak, I took a 
6:30 breakfast meeting at II Fornaio in San 
Francisco, and Maxwell took a moment to 
look beyond the current frenzy and outline 
what she saw as the future of the industry. 
With Internet usage in Europe growing at 
300 percent, studies showed that by 2000, 
more non-English speakers than English 
speakers would be on the Web, so Comm¬ 
Touch was also focusing on foreign lan¬ 
guages in partnership with foreign brands. 

That made sense, I thought, writing down 
“2000” in my notebook and making a little 
time-line graph. The next natural evolution 
would be a translation feature, a button that 
could roughly convert English to other lan¬ 
guages (possibly for a small fee). Yes, that 
made sense, and I notched the time line to 
the right of 2000. 

Then, Maxwell went on, it made sense 
that branded email should be available for 
“the rest of the Web,” in the way that Link- 
Exchange makes advertising available to 
Web sites not big enough to strike their own 
deals. She envisioned a Web site for other 
Web sites, at which they could sign up for 
such a service, and she believed this would 
spread like a virus - every little Web site 
would want to get in on the action. I put 
another notch farther to the right of 2000, 
almost off the page. 

In the future, Maxwell imagined, email 
would be just one feature of a true “com¬ 
munications portal,” a one-stop shop with 
one button each for fax, pager, email, voice- 
mail, and even chat. That seemed a little 


Then the thing would happen: 

The site would choose CommTouch 
over the cast . 
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too far-fetched to deserve a notch. 

But boy, I looked at that time line four 
months later, and I just laughed. Because 
Isabel Maxwell’s CommTouch had already 
done all those things. Service is now avail¬ 


able in nine languages, with others coming 
up monthly. The translation filter, as easy 
to use as the BCC: feature on most other 
email, has been built. A LinkExchange-like 
service called ZapZone ( www.zzn.com ), 
launched in November 1998, is so easy to 
use that 4,000 Web sites found it on their 
own and signed up in the first 10 days. And 
with every new major partner, the commu- 
nications-portal features are now standard. 
By putting CommTouch’s money into the 
technology, rather than into the deals, Max¬ 
well has won her share of deals anyway. She 
says she is on the verge of signing a “white 
whale” of an account, and CommTouch has 


continued to grow at a rate of 120 percent 
per month. 

“Isabel is a hard-charging ultra-entre¬ 
preneur,” says Jesse Berst, editorial director 
of ZDNet’s AnchorDesk report. “She needs 


a foldout card to list all the businesses she’s 
in and all the hats she wears.” 

But the question left lingering is what Isa¬ 
bel Maxwell wants, and why she has found 
it in this unknown foreign firm whose core 
business is “back end,” destined for a low 
profile. 

R obert Maxwell was the archetypal media 
giant, Britain’s own Citizen Kane - and 
he was self-made. Born in Czechoslovakia, 
he lost his immediate family and 600 rela¬ 
tives in the Holocaust. He escaped through 
the French Underground at age 16, was put 
in a British prison camp digging ditches, 


and got out by volunteering for the British 
army, which changed his name from Jan 
Hoch to Robert Maxwell. By D-Day he was 
a sniper with the rank of sergeant. He led 
an attack against the 12th SS Panzers, cap¬ 
tured a hundred Germans, was awarded the 
Military Cross, and was then enlisted by 
British military intelligence. 

As the war progressed, Maxwell became 
interested in scientific publishing and later 
founded a press called Pergamon, now head¬ 
quartered in Oxford. He had a knack for con¬ 
versing in granular detail with physicists 
and chemists, to make them feel understood. 
In time, he became the world’s preeminent 
scientific publisher and built a diversified 
media empire, buying the Mirror Group 
Newspapers, publisher of the UK’s Sunday 
Mail , Daily Record , and Mirror, the book 
publisher Macmillan; and the New York 
Daily News. From 1964 to 1970, he served 
in Parliament. At his peak Robert Maxwell 
was running not just one company, but 350. 

Back then, Isabel might come home from 
school to find Sir Robert Robinson, the Nobel 
laureate in organic chemistry, at the dinner 
table, or Mrs. Pandit Nehru, the wife of the 


Over every ishap her father would demand, 

"What did you learn from that?" 
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prime minister of India. Or Professor Murray 
Gell-Mann, who was awarded the Nobel 
Prize in physics for discovering the quark. 
Politicians, too - like former British prime 
minister Harold Wilson. Like her father, the 
dinner guests were all of heroic stature. Life 
was grand, but death was always nearby. 
Her younger sister died of leukemia, and 
her oldest brother died after six years in a 
coma that resulted from a car crash. 

There was no place for dilly-dallying in 
life of this scale. Over every mistake, every 
mishap, her father would demand, “What 
did you learn from that?” He made her think. 
“Why did you say that?” he would insist, 
pushing for clarity. He berated people for 
what he called “mental laziness” and for 
stumbling, vague conversation. “He had 
boundless confidence,” Isabel recalls, “but 
over time his manner became authoritarian. 
He could dress you down pretty rotten. If it 
was time for training, it was time.” 

And what did Isabel learn from that? She 
captained sports teams, and she learned to 
lead by example rather than by command. 
But Isabel also learned to avoid his disap¬ 
proval - which she accomplished by being 


indirect. “It was very hard not to defer to 
Dad. I couldn’t stand up to him.” 

When they got older, Isabel’s brothers and 
sisters went to work for their father, but Isa¬ 
bel refused (and continued to refuse till he 
died). She wanted to know that she could 
succeed on her own. She was a sororal twin, 
though she and her sister Christine look sim¬ 
ilar enough that many people assume they 
are identical, and between her father and 
her sister it was hard to feel independent. 


Wherever she went, coworkers sneered, 
with the assumption that her dad - whose 
reach was vast - got her the job, got her 
admitted, got her the assignment. While 
she showed plenty of initiative, she also 
remembers having a “nearly genetic-level 
inclination to defer to men.” 

In 1972, when she graduated from Oxford, 
she went to the University of Edinburgh - 
as far north from London as she could get - 


became a television producer, and made a 
student him adaptation of Jonathan Living¬ 
ston Seagull (set in Edinburgh) and another 
him about lesbian culture. In 1981, she came 
to the US for love and continued to produce 
and direct documentaries for PBS. 

Then, a decade later, in the midst of a 
world recession, her father’s debts were 
called in by the banks. Robert Maxwell never 
drew a line between his personal life and his 
professional life - his empire was a patch¬ 


work of public and private companies. He’d 
learned from the war to survive at all costs. 
In an attempt to prop up his own stock price, 
he misappropriated about £450 million from 
his employees’ pension funds. 

In November 1991, he was found floating 
dead in the water near his yacht off the 
Canary Islands. Isabel heard the news on the 
radio while sitting at her desk in Berkeley, 
California. Robert Maxwell died as he was 


"At the end of the day, all the responsibility 
had been mine. And I survived." 
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born - penniless. In a dawn raid, the British 
government seized all his assets and indicted 
Maxwell’s sons, who had worked for their 
father’s companies. They were ultimately 
exonerated. 

The death of her father was a life-defining 
point for Isabel. She and her sister wanted 
to circle the wagons and rebuild. Christine 
was running a mostly online information- 
brokerage company, Research on Demand, 
so it was only a little hop from there to the 
Internet. 

In early 1993, the sisters and their hus¬ 
bands created McKinley.com, a directory 
with a ratings system - a kind of Michelin 
guide to the Net - that evolved into the early 
search engine Magellan. They saw it as a 
chance to re-create a bit of their father’s 
legacy, combining media and science as he 
did, and spent two and a half years build¬ 
ing the McKinley Group. Isabel’s husband 
David Hayden was the CEO, Christine the 
publisher, and Isabel the senior vice presi¬ 
dent. She struck partnership deals with 
Microsoft, AT&T, and IBM, but she didn’t 
step up as a leader until the company 
struggled and shifted from crisis mode 
to disaster mode. 

In late February 1996, the company was 
on the verge of being the first search direc¬ 
tory to go public when Robertson Stephens 
dropped Magellan in favor of Excite. The 
IPO market collapsed before McKinley could 
get out in a second attempt led by Lehman 
Brothers, and by June the cash was running 
out. The investors were furious, and the 


for the deal to go through. She had to lay off 
20 of her employees. But she held the center. 

“During our acquisition of McKinley, Isa¬ 
bel was the most reliable and stable of the 
senior managers and was the sole reason we 
were able to conclude the deal,” George Bell 
recalls. “I have a lot of admiration for her. 

At the time, she had to separate difficult per¬ 
sonal issues from present business issues 
to get this deal closed.” 

“What you have to know about Isabel is 
that she never ducks in a crisis,” says Gid¬ 
eon Mantel of CommTouch, who has seen 
this behavior several times. “She always 
charges. She has no fear. Of course, it is 
from her father. It is in her blood.” 

W hat did you learn from that?” her 
father had always demanded, and 
after the sale Isabel took three months off 
to contemplate that question. 

“At the end of the day, all the responsi¬ 
bility had been mine. And I survived. After 
that, I felt that I could handle pretty much 
anything in business.” She had lost her 
father, and now she had lost her marriage, 
lost her company, and strained her relation¬ 
ship with her sister. She had nothing left to 
fear. “Once you get your fear out of the way, 
you let go of all those early childhood survi¬ 
val techniques that you just don’t need as 
an adult. It’s an amazing revelation.” 

With CommTouch, for the first time in 
her life, nobody can accuse Isabel of riding 
the family coattails, and she finally has a 
true chance to prove herself: “No family, no 


Email is not just today's killer app; 

it's the serial-killer app - 

one that kills and keeps on killing. 


board fired Hayden. Christine was about to 
leave, and in the end there was nobody left 
to salvage the company but Isabel. 

“I’ve never been in a more tense situation 
than those final few weeks,” says Mike Sulli¬ 
van, then at the law firm of Pillsbury Madi¬ 
son & Sutro, which represented McKinley. 

Maxwell closed a deal with George Bell 
of Excite to sell McKinley for $18 million in 
Excite stock. She had to meet one of McKin¬ 
ley’s investors in San Francisco’s civil court 


money, no support. I have nobody to defer 
to. I’m noticing that I can do it.” Her resolve 
was tested this spring when, according to 
Maxwell, her ex-husband proposed coming 
by the office. (Hayden’s spokesperson insists 
it was Maxwell who made the first move.) 
Critical Path had just received a high-profile 
first round from investors, including Bench¬ 
mark Capital and Mohr, Davidow Ventures, 
and Hayden was offering to play a back-end 
role in CommTouch’s email hosting. Her gut 


reaction was to tell him to buzz off, get out. 
But Maxwell referred Hayden to Gideon 
Mantel. “If the deal he offers is good for our 
company,” she told Gideon, “do it.” No part¬ 
nership came of it, and now they remain 
competitors. 

Both CommTouch and Critical Path main¬ 
tain that email is “a huge space” - i.e., this 
town is big enough for the two of them - and 
Hayden and Maxwell have gone head to head 
only a couple times. Until recently, when 
Critical Path began eyeing a larger market, 
they had been targeting different types of 
partners (Critical Path pitches webmail that 
is “carrier class,” “bullet-proof,” and “mis¬ 
sion critical” - read: pay a premium and 
don’t lie awake so many nights worrying 
about network security). They don’t talk, 
and Maxwell insists that her ex-husband 
is no different than any other competitor. 

But the man who hired her, Gideon Man¬ 
tel, chuckles, lifts his eyebrows, and says, 
“She doesn’t reveal it, and doesn’t talk 
about him, but she must feel something. 
How could it not affect her?” He repeats, 
“Like her father, she is a fighter.” 

Being a fighter is a lot of what Comm¬ 
Touch’s corporate culture is about. All the 
Israeli employees have spent two to three 
years in the military. “They have a trained 
mind-set,” Maxwell says. “They’re much 
more willing to attack a task without com¬ 
plaint or whining, and when they have a 
problem they report it, rather than bury it.” 
Gideon Mantel was in a special bomb-squad 
unit, and he offers another consequence: 
“We work much better under stress. With¬ 
out stress, I disperform. But in this business, 
it is always a crisis.” 

It is part of Israeli culture not to sink 
money into fancy offices when it could other¬ 
wise go into R&D or marketing. “Spartan” 
is a generous term for CommTouch’s Sunny¬ 
vale headquarters (also a generous term). 
Maxwell’s office is maybe 9 by 11 feet. The 
furniture is of the ready-to-assemble variety 
- chosen, it seems, by dropping an office 
supply catalogue to the floor and ordering 
from whatever page falls open. Her work¬ 
days are frequently 16 hours long, and three 
mornings a week she’s at the gym by 6:30. 
For lunch, she grabs a 16-ounce blended 
juice in a styrofoam cup from across the 
street at the mall. 

All of which begs the question: Can 
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running a one-of-the-pack branded-email 
company out of an anonymous office in 
Sunnyvale possibly satisfy the intellectual 
ambition of a woman whose father drove 
her to excellence, a woman who as a girl 
came home for supper to find the president 
of Liberia or Valentina Tereshkova, the first 
female cosmonaut, at the table? (Of course, 
she remembers what her father always 
told her: “They all use the same potty”) 
She’s incredibly well read and well versed, 
a woman who’s been just about everywhere 
in the world. How can a little email gig be 
enough for her? 

On the professional side, there is one 
answer. According to Maxwell, email is not 
just today’s killer app; it’s the serial-killer 
app - one that kills and keeps on killing. In 
the webmail category alone, the number of 
active mailboxes has leaped from 18.8 mil¬ 
lion to 61 million. 

“Twenty years ago, you could have said 
that the telephone’s been done - it’s become 
ubiquitous. But the market kept coming up 
with new variations - the cell phone, voice- 
mail - and the market kept growing. In the 
coming years, there will be uses for email 


that nobody can even imagine today. Yes, 
everyone has email. But now that everyone 
does, the comparative advantage goes to 
who has the best email. And that’s me. I’ve 
got the best.” 

On the personal side, there is a different 
answer. Here in the Valley, the Maxwell 
name means almost nothing, and I’m sure 
she likes it that way; people’s attention 
spans are too short to remember much 
more than that Robert Maxwell was some 
sort of famous businessman who mysteri¬ 


ously drowned. Silicon Valley may be the 
only place in the world where Isabel’s life 
can be her own. Of her upbringing, she says, 
“While that life was wonderfully stimulat¬ 
ing, and I feel extremely fortunate to have 
had the experience, it was lived at a big 
price. It meant zero privacy, it meant always 
being ‘on parade’ - a huge distraction.” 


Not here. 

Combine both elements of this explana¬ 
tion - personal and professional - and it 
starts to make sense why CommTouch is 
such a good fit for Isabel Maxwell. She’s a 
competitive person, and she’s not going to 
give up in her fight to make her company 
great. But that it’s still largely based in 
Israel, and that it puts other companies’ 
brand names first, that its function is to be 
as seamless and unnoticeable as the copper 
is to a phone caller, allows her to remain 


somewhat behind the scenes. She can stay 
low profile enough for her life to be her own 
and yet still pursue her ambition. And her 
ambition is not tame. After all, it means tak¬ 
ing charge of a serial killer. 


Contributing editor Po Bronson (pobronson 
@aol.com) wrote “Hot Male” in Wired 6.12. 
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Ron Cole had a revolutionary Web site, 

a cache of automatic weapons, and a millennialist dream 
to overthrow the government. 

He'll be back out of federal prison any day now. 


By Alex Heard 



S hort-time convicts don’t always have clear plans 
about what they’ll do when they get out, but Ron 
Cole isn’t your typical short-time convict. Back in May 
1997, Cole was nabbed by the FBI for possession of ille¬ 
gally converted automatic weapons and various materi¬ 
als that were assumed to be the ingredients of a bomb. 
During the early days of his incarceration, when it 
looked like he might roost in jail until his hair turned 
white, one visitor reported 
that he was “crying uncon¬ 
trollably” about his likely 
future. Now, though, as I sit 
talking to him at the Federal 
Correctional Institution in 
Englewood, Colorado, he’s 
crowing uncontrollably 
- among other things, about 
feelers he says he’s gotten 
from powerful anti-American 
activists living abroad, who 
supposedly want to help him 
topple the United States gov¬ 
ernment. 

It’s a starkly sunny day. 

Cole and I are inside a 
cramped study room in the 
prison’s minimum-security 
section, a detached spread 
with the banged-up feng 
shui of a college dorm. He’s 
a skinny guy with long, dark 
hair, and he’s swallowed up 
in prison-issue clothing that 


doesn’t quite fit - baggy brown pants, a tentlike gray 
sweatshirt. He doesn’t look very tough, but as he sits at 
a long table drumming his fingers, he’s sounding quite 
swaggery about getting out, which should happen soon. 
The charges against Cole dwindled considerably over 
time - in particular, the bomb allegations did not pan 
out - and he ended up pleading guilty to possession 


of four machine gu 


Is Cole, self-styled militia leader and 
international networker, 
dangerous - or just deluded? 


for a 27-month sen¬ 
counting time served, 
bad behavior, he will 
released from prison this 
- or possibly be sent to 
halfway house even earlier, 
be back on the street, 
just in time for the last high- 
octane months of the old 
millennium. 

I first encountered Cole 
in 1995. Then 27, he was an 
exceptionally angry young 
man from upstate New York 
who was living in Colorado 
and running his own militia 
unit, the Colorado 1st Light 
Infantry. I “met” him on the 
phone while writing about 
how rage over the federal 
government’s actions at the 
Branch Davidian compound 
in Waco encouraged Timothy 
McVeigh to retaliate with 
the Oklahoma City bombing. 
Cole hadn’t been near Waco 
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during the 1993 siege - he was a college 
student at the time - but the episode radi¬ 
calized him and set him on a seemingly 
permanent path of serious, dangerous 
antigovernment activism. 

In terms of mobilized manpower, Cole 
was not a major militia player - the 1st 
Light involved only a handful of people - 
but he fascinated me from the start because 
he seemed different from a lot of characters 
on the far right. He wasn’t a racist or an 
anti-Semite or a skinhead, but he was vocif¬ 
erously antigovernment, and he’d thrown 
away any possibility of a normal life to fight 
his fight. 

For him, as for so many others, Waco was 
the catalytic moment: Cole considers it a 
clear-cut case of the mass murder of inno¬ 
cent people by an out-of-control police state. 
And though he rejected the wildest conspir¬ 
acy theories that emerged after the fire on 
April 19,1993, he had no doubt about two 
grave (and, to my mind, outlandish) allega¬ 
tions. One, that federal agents intentionally 


started the blaze to cover up lies and blun¬ 
ders about the initial raid by the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms. And two, 
that the government mercilessly gunned 
down men, women, and children as they 
tried to get out. 

Cole dropped out of college that May, 
moved to Waco, and hung out with the sur¬ 
vivors and conspiracy researchers who 
coalesced around the surviving Branch 
Davidians. He also started acting weird. He 
purchased a black 1968 Camaro - similar to 
the one David Koresh drove - and briefly 
tricked it out with a license plate that read 
KORESH. He got his hands on a T-shirt silk- 
screened with an image of Koresh playing 
guitar, a five-color illustration of a serpent 
described in Isaiah 14, and the words “God 
Rocks.” Cole adopted much of the Branch 
Davidian theology, and he wrote a book, Sin¬ 
ister Twilight , challenging the government’s 
version of events at Waco. His stated goal was 
to rebuild the sect, possibly creating a new 


headquarters for the surviving members. 

He didn’t pull that off, but he did generate 
some notoriety. For one thing, he had an 
indirect influence on the mind of Timothy 
McVeigh. McVeigh reportedly had another 
Cole book, God Rocks , in his possession 
when he was arrested. He was also a fan 
of a videotape called Day 51: The True Story 
of Waco, a documentary that featured Cole’s 
theories about a government cover-up at 
Mount Carmel. 

I caught up with Cole again in 1997, by 
which time he was living near Denver, 
where he was leading both the 1st Light 
and a new antigovernment group called the 
North American Liberation Army. Among 
the upgrades to his m.o. was a Web site 
where he loudly preached the need for 
international revolution against the US. 

Now, as we sit in jail talking, he tells me 
he’s poised to go international in a big way. 
Someday soon, he says, he will be “well 
funded” by deep-pocketed revolutionaries 
from overseas who want him to organize 


various forces - from the far right and far 
left - into an effective anti-US government 
umbrella group. “I have very specific and 
well-established plans overseas,” Cole con¬ 
fides in a serious tone. “Very, very powerful 
friends. Very wealthy friends. We have 
mutual respect between us. The people I’m 
dealing with, they deal with billions of dol¬ 
lars. Regularly.” 

Not many terrorists have that kind of 
money. I lean in and ask: Who are these 
“friends”? 

He lowers his voice. “I’ve had to be very 
careful, naturally. The nature of this that 
I’m telling you is significant. Someone could 
say, ‘Oh, my God, he’s talking about Osama 
bin Laden.’ Now, I know Osama bin Laden, 
but I’ve had no official dealings with him.” 

Osama bin Laden, of course, is the Afghan¬ 
istan-based boss of A1 Qaeda, the terrorist 
group that is blamed for the August 1998 
bombings of the US embassies in Kenya and 
Tanzania. 


Has Cole ever met him? 

“No, I’ve never met him.” 

Then how does he “know” him? 

“I have to be careful here. Initially, it 
started with an Internet communication 
with an organization in the United King¬ 
dom, which at the time was in part repre¬ 
senting bin Laden and other groups, insofar 
as they were publishing their writings and 
giving them essentially a voice in English.” 

After a moment, the conversation drifts 
elsewhere. Earlier, Cole had mentioned that 
he hopes to organize a superconference of 
America Sucks groups, in the hope that the 
combined revolutionary pressures will 
somehow break the government’s grip, per¬ 
haps resulting in the balkanization of the 
country into a loose collection of free-states. 
I ask him to elaborate on what he seems 
sure will be a grand historical moment. 

“The convention would be held in the 
year 2000 in Los Angeles,” he says, conjur¬ 
ing the moment, a sort of entropy-themed 
millennial rave. “Top drawer all the way. 
We’ll invite people from every movement 
there is: Mohawk Warrior Society, Nation 
of Islam, tax revolt, patriots, militia, what¬ 
ever. Just to have all these people sitting in 
one banquet hall, my God, that’s a dream 
come true from my perspective.” 

ome people laugh out loud when you 
mention Ron Cole’s name. “Ron is just 
a clown,” says Richard L. Sherrow, a con¬ 
tributing editor to Soldier of Fortune and 
a munitions expert who was hired by the 
defense lawyers for Cole and his fellow 1st 
Light defendants, Wally Kennett and Kevin 
Terry, to size up the evidence against them. 
“All those guys had a case of felony big- 
mouth. They were like so much of the rest 
of the patriot or militia movement. Most of 
them are decent people, but they’re stupid.” 

Bob Glass, the owner of a Longmont, Col¬ 
orado, gun store, hired Cole twice in the ’90s 
before the two parted company for good 
when Cole took off to “check out” the Free¬ 
man standoff near Jordan, Montana. Glass, 
a patriot activist himself, says most righties 
who know Cole like him well enough - “Ron 
is a personable guy” - but scorn his leader¬ 
ship pretensions. 

“The range of opinion is anywhere 
from ‘This is folly’ to disdain,” Glass says. 
“Because I think a lot of people feel that 


Cole purchased a black 1968 Camaro 
- similar to the one David Koresh drove - 

and tricked it out with KORESH plates. 
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these issues are far too serious for some¬ 
body like Cole to just sort of cartwheel onto 
the scene and start mouthing off. They say: 
He doesn’t have any military training. He 
doesn’t know what he’s doing. There is no 
Colorado 1st Light Infantry. So where does 
this guy get off?” 

It’s a good question: What is he all about? 
Cole’s revolutionary bluster notwithstand¬ 
ing, he might best be viewed as a prime 
example of how millennialist and utopian 
longings are currently playing themselves 
out in this country. Is Cole a millennialist? 
Sure. On the literal level, he believes in 
Biblical prophecy, and he still puts great 
stock in the complicated interpretations 
of the Book of Revelation - the New Testa¬ 
ment’s great work of apocalyptic clang and 
bang - as devised by David Koresh. More 
generally, Cole is a millennialist in that he 
believes mankind is heading for a period 
of violent upheaval that will be followed 
by a hoped-for period of utopian bliss. 

Though Cole’s aims may be different from 
those of other types of millennialists, the 
basic story line is shared, whether they’re 
anticipating the return of Christ, or benevo¬ 
lent UFO pilots, or the onset of planetary 
disasters (earthquakes, volcanoes, hurri¬ 
canes) that will kill off all but an enlight¬ 
ened remnant of humanity. The forecast is 
always extreme turbulence, followed by an 
eternity of righteousness. 

The fact that the vast majority of people 
disagree with their worldview creates a 
delicate tension. And it doesn’t help that 
deliverance has a way of eluding them. 

The most interesting part becomes, then, 
watching how they deal with the inevitable 
disappointments. This can happen in two 
basic ways: harmlessly and not so harm¬ 
lessly. Most millennial UFO groups are like 
the Unarius Academy of Science near San 
Diego, a dotty, lovable outfit whose mem¬ 
bers are waiting for a fleet of flying saucers 
to start landing in 2001, and would never 
hurt themselves or anybody else. But you 
never know. Every now and then, along 
comes a group like Heaven’s Gate, remind¬ 
ing us that millennial energies can be 
explosive. 

Is Ron Cole explosive? That’s anybody’s 
guess. “Ron probably would never hurt 
anybody,” says Wayne Laugesen, a Colorado 
journalist who profiled Cole just prior to 


Oklahoma City. “Is he dangerous? I don’t 
think that’s his intent, but on the other 
hand, the guy has been armed to the hilt 
most of his adult life, with fully automatic 
weapons - there has to be a reason for that.” 

“Ron Cole is a fantasy looking for ful¬ 
fillment,” says Michael McNulty, coproducer 
of Waco: The Rules of Engagement, a main¬ 
stream, critical-of-the-Feds documentary 
that was nominated for an Academy Award 
last year. “With a person like that you never 
know. It all depends on whether they have 
the chemistry to pull something off.” 

C ole was arrested on May 1,1997, in a 
bust orchestrated by the FBI at the 
Aurora, Colorado, International House 
of Pancakes. The McVeigh trial was in prog¬ 
ress, and Cole had set up shop in front of 
the federal courthouse in Denver, squawk¬ 
ing out protests about the government. That 
same week, members of a right-wing sepa¬ 
ratist group in West Texas - the so-called 
Republic of Texas - invaded the home of 
some neighbors, wounded a man, and took 
hostages, touching off a dangerous standoff 
near the town of Fort Davis. According to 
Cole, the FBI contacted him about playing 
a mediator’s role at Fort Davis. 

Alas, it was a trick. An informant named 
Daniel McNasby (who briefly trained with 
the Colorado 1st Light Infantry) had told 


authorities that Cole’s rented house in Aurora 
was full of guns, ammo, and explosives. 
According to McNasby, the boys seemed 
certain they would eventually be attacked, 
and they were primed. “The roommates 
have all told McNasby that they won’t hesi¬ 
tate to open fire if confronted by law 
enforcement officers,” the government’s 
affidavit said. “McNasby has seen the room¬ 
mates carry their rifles with them through¬ 
out the house and even take them into the 
bathroom when they relieve themselves.” 

Ron Cole, Wally Kennett, and Kevin Terry 
were apprehended in separate locations and 
cuffed. Inside the house, law enforcement 


officials reportedly found explosive booby 
traps, including a hand grenade attached 
to the front door, various illegally converted 
automatic rifles, what was described as 
rocket fuel, a pipe bomb, grenades, and 
some 20,000 rounds of ammunition. Cole 
had long flirted with trouble. Now he’d 
found it. 

After Cole’s arrest I decided to make a 
special project of decoding his motivations, 
partly out of simple curiosity about the 
workaday existence of a militia activist. 
(What do you do all day if your “job” is 
insurrection?) But I also wanted to pursue 
a larger question: Was Cole a hazard to the 
world, or just a hyperactive buffoon? 

It was impossible to reach him by phone, 
but Cole would not be contained; he soon 
started churning out bulletins on his Web 
site, with help from friends on the outside. 
In one typical Web offering, he vowed to 
press on. “[I]n spite of it all, I regret noth¬ 
ing,” he wrote. “We still believe as strongly 
as ever that civil rights and constitutional 
groups from the left and right will stand 
together against the enemy.” 

I wrote Cole, and we worked out a sys¬ 
tem. He would call collect; I would request 
details about specific episodes in his life; 
he’d follow up with a letter. He also for¬ 
warded excerpts from his unpublished 
autobiography-in-progress, What Wars Are 


Made Of: Waco, Texas to Oklahoma City, 
which the FBI had seized in its raid. 

Together, this material helped fill in the 
gaps on the political and philosophical 
makeup of Ron Cole, a unique blend of sin¬ 
cere idealism, Christian beliefs, actual brav¬ 
ery, and other, stranger attributes. Among 
them: crippling guilt about the limits of his 
bravery, a sense of premillennial urgency 
about the need to defeat the government, 
an alarming taste for at least the idea of 
violence, malformed notions about Ameri¬ 
can history, and a terrific yearning, crossing 
over into narcissism, for personal notoriety. 

Judging by his letters, Cole emerged from 


"The issues are far tOO serious for Cole 

to just cartwheel onto the scene 

and start mouthing off." 
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Seton Catholic Central High School in Bing¬ 
hamton, New York, with a bigger-than- 
usual chip on his shoulder about personal 
stature. He told me, for example, that dur¬ 
ing his schoolboy days he was “bullied” 
because he was different. He claimed he 


took proactive measures to show the school 
toughs that he would not be beaten down, 
organizing “smaller kids” into a cooperative 
that outgunned the big guys. “Sometimes 
we would surround bullies while they were 
alone, in an ambush, and suggest to them 
that they had better leave so-and-so alone,” 
Cole wrote. “If that failed, we started our 
own harassment, glued shut lockers, pretty 
silly stuff, but it worked. They got the hint.” 

The teenage Cole also published a revision¬ 
ist history magazine, called the Asahi [Rising 
Sun] Journal ; his special interest was “the 


history of the Pacific War as written by the 
victors,” the US. “I learned very early on that 
the history I was being taught in school was 
BS,” he wrote, “and I wanted the truth ... the 
truth about FDR wanting an excuse to enter 
the war and using Japan as his trump card, 


the truth behind the unnecessary bombing 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. To make a long 
story short, I never ‘believed in’ the US gov¬ 
ernment of the past or present.” 

He claims his paramilitary activism began 
in the summer of 1992, the summer of the 
Ruby Ridge standoff in Idaho, during which 
federal agents killed the wife and son of 
Randy Weaver, a white separatist. Cole was 
then a student at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, but says he spent those months 
in Fairplay, Colorado, where he fell in with 
a militia leader, supposedly a former Navy 


SEAL, whom he refers to only as “Jim.” Cole 
put off his return to RIT; in January 1993 
he moved to Melbourne, Florida, where he 
hung around at gun shows and continued 
his training as a militia guy. When Waco 
started that February, Cole, like most every¬ 
one else, didn’t know much about the Branch 
Davidians, but the turn of events sounded 
all too familiar. “They were being made out 
as inhuman monsters ... the entire thing 
sounded like a textbook WWII-era propa¬ 
ganda and demonization campaign.” 

Communicating by phone, Cole and Jim 
decided to organize drastic action. They 
would hit a government checkpoint at Waco, 
seize an armored personnel carrier, and 
crash into Mount Carmel, the Branch David- 
ian compound. As they prepared for what 
Cole figured was a suicide mission, his sense 
of anticipation and fear tore him up inside. 
“Jim was a veteran, but I was untested,” he 
wrote. “For brief instances I’d chicken out, 
then I’d get hold of myself and feel ashamed.” 

Was there really any chance of them 
carrying out this plan? One militia activist 
who knows Cole characterized his tough 
talk this way: “That’s not a fabrication lie, 
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but it isn’t true either. It’s an understand¬ 
able rationalization for guilt - guilt that 
people all over the country felt because they 
didn’t do something to prevent Waco.” 

But the salient point is that Cole believes 
it would have happened. He says the Mount 
Carmel siege ended just days before he 
planned to head for Waco - so he’d waited 
too long. In a darkened room, he sat staring 
for hours at a backpack he’d stuffed for the 
trip. If guilt is a motivator, he generated 
enough for a lifetime. 

“[I]t was as if it was looking back at me 
saying, ‘You stupid, useless, cowardly bas¬ 
tard!”’ Cole wrote. “I diverted my gaze and 
stared blankly at the carpet. My hands were 
cold and shook, I clenched them into tight 
fists. My cheek twitched uncontrollably as 
my vision blurred, I closed my eyes and 
swallowed hard.... ‘Turn it into something 
else!’ I croaked aloud to myself. ‘Turn it into 
something else, damn you!”’ 

Which is what he tried to do, by moving 
to Waco to live out what he calls, with a 
sense of humor about how bizarre it sounds, 
his “new David Koresh” period. Cole lived 
in Waco for various stretches in 1993,1994, 


and 1995. Mostly it appears he was trying 
to be the Davidians’ friend, and he assumed 
a short-lived leadership role among the sur¬ 
vivors that for various reasons came to an 
end in early 1995. 

He’s not entirely forthcoming about why, 
saying only that he grew weary of the respon¬ 
sibility, especially since the survivors could 
be vague about their goals. As he told me in 
a letter, he loved the Davidians, but he was 
often baffled by their seeming lack of will in 
the absence of Koresh. 

“[Djuring late 1994 I was taking care of so 
much that I can honestly say that I do know 
what things must have been like for David 
Koresh,” he wrote. “Quite honestly, I found 
many of the survivors then in Waco to be 
completely dependent. When I’d take every¬ 
body to Mario’s Pizza in Waco, for example, 
everyone looked to me to decide what was 
going to be on the pizza. If I did not proclaim 
the toppings, then we would have sat there 
all day. I found this disturbing ...” 

Some people found Cole disturbing. In 
particular, he didn’t mix well with Clive 
Doyle, a survivor of the Mount Carmel blaze 
who in early 1994 emerged from postfire 


imprisonment to become the de facto 
spokesperson for the sect as the survivors 
shuffled forward with their lives. Doyle, a 
low-profile sort originally from Australia, 
thought Cole’s overwhelming urge to “do” 
something wasn’t helpful. 

“I don’t know anybody who was looking 
to Ron Cole as a potential leader,” he says. 
“He’s a charismatic guy, very outspoken. At 
the time I got out of jail, he was hinting 
about starting a commune on some property 
in Colorado. When I got out and began ask¬ 
ing people what they thought, I couldn’t find 
one survivor who even thought about going 
out there. The more I got to know him, the 
more I felt he could be trouble.” 

“I remember Ron trying to help us any way 
he possibly could,” says Sheila Martin, a sur¬ 
vivor of the siege who still lives in Waco. 

“I think people assumed he wanted to be the 
new leader, but I don’t think he wanted to 
be.” Catherine Matteson, another survivor, 
lived with Cole for a period in a home owned 
by a Davidian sympathizer named Dewey 
Millay. Her memories are fairly tart. “He got 
a car that was like David’s, and he was trying 
to be like David and there’s just no way he 
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could be. Then he got a place in Colorado. 
He wanted me to go there. He gave me a 
map of how to get there. But I never went 
there. I never would have stayed.” 

The more people you ask, the more back- 
and-forth you hear. “Ron was very produc¬ 
tive at Waco,” says Dewey Millay. “Barring 
some of his faults, he’s a wonderful human 
being, he really is.” 

“Ron was a punk and not a very smart 
punk,” says James L. Pate, a Soldier of 
Fortune writer. Pate lumps Cole in with 
other “wannabes” who washed up in Waco. 


Another was Wally Kennett - Cole’s future 
1st Light compatriot - a former Davidian 
who’d been kicked out of Mount Carmel, 
apparently for disciplinary reasons, before 
the siege. 

Whatever else Cole was, he made a vola¬ 
tile match with Wally Kennett. In a 1994 
incident that is a favorite tale among Cole 
watchers, Cole and Kennett got into an 
armed showdown with Amo Bishop Roden, 
the estranged common-law wife of a for¬ 
mer Koresh rival named George Roden. 
Amo was (and still is) a squatter on the old 
Branch Davidian acreage, and one day Cole 
and Kennett decided to test her limits by 
escorting a friend who needed access to 
a shed on the property. The episode was 
inane, but it was also dangerous. Soon after 
they showed up, Amo jumped out of her 
squatter shack and fired a shot from a .22 
pistol. Cole and Kennett were each armed 
with a 9-mm pistol, a more lethal sidearm. 
Judging by Cole’s account, it’s a miracle no 
one was killed before the cops arrived and 
broke it up. 

“I stood up from behind the car, and 
attempted to talk to her,” he wrote in What 
Wars Are Made Of “She cocked the hammer 
back on her weapon and pointed it straight 
at my forehead! ... Amo screamed, ‘God 
told me to kill you Ron Cole! If anyone is 
going to die here today it’s going to be you.’” 

It was almost her: “Wally, I discovered 
later, had his gun trained on her head all 


the time from behind Andrew’s building. 

He nearly killed her at that crucial moment 
... but he restrained himself.” I recently 
talked to Wally Kennett - who is already out 
of jail and living in New Mexico - and he 
confirmed Cole’s account. 

“If she had continued to point at Ron,” 
Kennett said, “saying the things she was 
saying, and I could see she was squeezing 
off a round ... Yeah, I would have done it.” 

Cole lived through one other paramilitary 
adventure of note: “the Gunnison Incident,” 
a 1994 sideshow that took place prior to 


the Battle of Amo. The Incident perfectly 
captured the essence of Cole’s career prior 
to his 1997 arrest. Again, nothing happened, 
though not because Cole and his crew 
weren’t armed and ready. Cole, Kennett, 
and Terry were living in a rented house 
about 35 miles from Gunnison, Colorado, 
where they hoped to establish their safe 
haven for the Davidians. Right away, 
though, Cole began to fret about security. 

“We figured we presented a juicy target, 
and Wally and I were still very jumpy,” he 
wrote in his autobiography. “Jumpy, in fact, 
is an understatement.” Soon, they began 
receiving “information” that they were 
being watched from a nearby ranch that 
the Drug Enforcement Administration had 
supposedly seized before they arrived. Cole 
decided it didn’t smell right, and circum¬ 
stantial evidence started piling up. A gun- 
store owner in town told Cole that DEA 
agents had come in asking about his pur¬ 
chases. Later, Cole says, he was tailed by 
a government-issue vehicle - a white Jeep 
Cherokee - and got involved in a high-speed 
chase that ended only when he approached 
his property line. The guys discussed the 
situation and decided the government was 
closing in for the kill. 

“ ‘What do we do ... if that undercover 
house across the valley is a prelude to a gov¬ 
ernment raid against us here?’ Wally [said]. 
‘We can’t ignore that possibility, it happened 
in Waco ... it could happen here.’ 


“ ‘I have no intention of slackening our 
security!’ [Cole] yelled. ‘I just hoped we 
would be able to live in peace.’ ” 

The 1st Light started preparing for mini- 
Armageddon, patrolling the grounds at 
night, complete with loaded AK-47s and 
night-vision goggles. The living room made 
for a solid redoubt - its walls were built 
with foot-thick logs chinked with cement - 
so it was here that the mini-militia created 
a command center for “a home under threat 
of imminent attack.” They stacked ammo 
near the windows, bolted the doors, covered 
the windows in black plastic, and cut sniper 
slits. “I wore two level-three bullet-proof 
vests under my camouflaged shirt and tacti¬ 
cal vest,” Cole recorded. “All three of us had 
brand-new bullet-proof helmets.” 

“Our situation is critical. We have chosen, 
after a long meeting, to stay here and defend 
ourselves. There are no women and children 
here, only us ‘Mighty Men,’ ” Cole wrote in 
his diary on June 15, making a reference to 
the Old Testament. “I hope we are being 
paranoid. God help us. 

“‘Banzai!’ I said under my breath. ‘Never 
surrender. I won’t ever surrender.... I’ll 
fight you arrogant bully scumbags to the 
bitter end.” 

There was no bitter end. The government, 
if it had ever really been there, never attacked, 
and the trio eventually moved on to the next 
stage in their odd journey. 

And how did they interpret this outcome? 
As a victory. From Gunnison, Cole had 
called some reporters to fill them in on his 
situation and also sent out Maydays to mili¬ 
tia units all over the country, whom he says 
gave ample assurance that troops were on 
the way: “It sounds to me like we’d better 
get down there!” Cole claims that John 
Trochmann, of the Militia of Montana, 
responded, “We’ve got 20,000 members you 
know!” Cole explains that the government, 
persuaded that an unsinkable horde was 
coming to the rescue, slinked back into the 
shadows. 

“Have you guys ever heard of a time in 
the history of the United States when Fed¬ 
eral law enforcement agencies were thrown 
to the mat by pressure from a home-grown 
paramilitary force?” Cole asked. 

“Not that I’ve ever heard of,” said Terry. 

“As of this moment,” Cole concluded, “every 
ATF and FBI agent in this nation has, for the 


"Our mission is critical," Cole wrote,"We have 
chosen to defend ourselves.There are no 

women and children, only us 'Mighty Men'." 
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first time, had his authority challenged.” 

“You might say that the militias just won 
their first real battle,” Terry said. 

Were they ever under surveillance? 
Certainly, they were later, in Denver. But 
when I called the Militia of Montana, 
Trochmann’s nephew told me they never 
considered rushing to Cole’s support. I also 
called the sheriff of Gunnison County, Rick 
Murdie, and asked for his take on the Gun¬ 
nison Incident. He started laughing. When 
he stopped laughing he assured me that 
there was never a stakeout, a car chase, or 
any other kind of official interest in Cole 
that he knew of. “I didn’t even know he was 
out there until reporters started calling me 
saying, The Branch Davidians have moved 
into to your area.’ ” 

“What did you do about it?” 

“Nothing. Unless Mr. Cole broke a law, 
he was of no interest to me.” 

D uring my final minutes with Ron Cole 
at Englewood, we kick back and talk 
more casually about his future. He says he 
has a job offer to design products for an 
unnamed high tech company that has pro¬ 
duced a superior foam-rubber substitute, 
and he shows me quite competent line 
drawings of designs for sports equipment. 


his love interest doesn’t sound like the 
domesticating type. He says she is fully “on 
the team” about his revolutionary plans. 

Which brings me full circle to my original 
question about where Ron Cole is headed. 

Is he a potential mad bomber? Even the gov¬ 
ernment prosecutor, Gay Guthrie, won’t go 
that far - the materials in the Aurora house 
didn’t add up to a bomb. “If you were baking 
a cake,” Guthrie says of the substances seized 
there, “they had the flour and sugar, but they 
didn’t have the other stuff.” 

OK, so he’s a pussycat? Well, no, I 
wouldn’t go that far. On three occasions, 
at least, Cole put himself in situations 
where he might have killed or been killed. 
As he reiterates to me, he was perpetually 
jumpy during those days, so anything was 
possible. “I slept with a fully automatic 
M16 next to my bed,” he says, “and I had 
myself literally trained that the moment 
I heard a sound, if it was a foreign sound” 

- he claps his hands - “I would be on that 
thing, you know, before I even knew what 
was going on.” 

Squinting at Cole, I decide that he is, 
essentially, an incorrigible bundle of calami¬ 
tous energies, a diehard for the militia cause. 
I do find myself feeling very thankful that 
he’s such a committed Web enthusiast - the 


"i slept with a fully automatic M 16 ," 

says Cole."l would be on that thing 
before I even knew what was going on." 


He’s been getting heartthrob letters in jail, 
often from women who learned about his 
case on his Web site. He shows me a stack 
but won’t let me peek at their steamy con¬ 
tents. He will say that, while in jail, he 
has developed a deep relationship with a 
woman who is waiting for him outside. 

“She and I are a team,” he says. “We’re 
more than in love with each other.” 

My ears perk up at that. Over time, Cole 
and I have arrived at a strange, disjointed 
kind of friendship, and I keep holding out 
hope that the simple pleasures of normalcy 
will persuade him to knock off the marginal 
behavior. But I also doubt it. Up close, Cole 
strikes me as jangled and beyond edgy in 
a way I hadn’t detected on the phone, and 


Web gets ragged on a lot because righties 
network on it, but it doesn’t get enough credit 
for the way it sucks up their energy as they 
produce sites, links, and rants. 

As we part, Cole makes it clear he’s going 
back into the world with a clear mission for 
the Web and beyond - and he is unsinkable. 

“My job is to get rid of all the negativism 
that has been humped upon this movement, 
even if I have to establish a whole new move¬ 
ment,” he says, fixing me with a can-do stare. 
“If I have an opportunity to change the world, 
why not go for it?” ■ ■ ■ 


Senior editor Alex Heard (heard@wired.com) 
is the author of Apocalypse Pretty Soon, to 
be published in February byW.W. Norton. 
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itting in his office in Elephant and Castle, a seedy suburb of 
south London, Piers Corbyn admits he prefers to do his calcu¬ 
lations by hand. It's not a matter of "religious opposition" to using com¬ 
puters; he simply gets a better feel for how his calculations are evolving. 

As he explains his life's work to me, Corbyn is soft-spoken and 
patient, though he still looks every inch the mad professor: salt-and- 
pepper beard, tangled hair, wire-frame glasses, loud necktie, crumpled 
flannel pants, drip-dry shirt, and a manic gleam in his eye. He's sur¬ 
rounded by stacks of scientific journals and cardboard boxes jammed 
with books.The trash is overflowing. Charts and maps are taped to the 
walls. His desk is barely visible beneath heaps of paper. 

Negotiating the clutter, he reaches into his briefcase and pulls out 
a tattered plastic folder filled with outlined maps of northern Europe, 
each covered with scribbled comments and diagrams in black ink. Admit¬ 
tedly, Corbyn never actually says "now if my calculations are correct." 
But if indeed they are, the conventional approach to weather forecast¬ 
ing - one that involves enormously powerful and expensive supercom¬ 
puters, and is the basis for nearly every weather report produced - will 
suddenly look rather ridiculous. If I'm to believe Corbyn, his scrawls 
represent something conventional science says cannot exist: a detailed 
weather forecast that reaches nearly a year into the future. 

How detailed? One convert says that Corbyn gave him a perfect 
morning-to-midnight description of his wedding day. He could have 
gotten something like that on the telly the night before, of course. But 
Corbyn made the forecast six months ahead. Most of Corbyn's work, 
done through his company, Weather Action, is not quite so refined. But 
his look-ahead maps do show fronts and pressure systems, and his fore¬ 
casts come complete with detailed estimates on temperature, precipi¬ 
tation, wind, and sunshine levels. 


bettors of any stripe, he wins regularly.The check on the wall is a payout 
from London bookmaker William Hill on one of their monthly bets. 

While there are questions about why his method works that Corbyn 
can't or won't yet answer, he claims the method does indeed work. 

And he says his critics - most in government jobs with the Meteorologi¬ 
cal Office in the UK - are narrow-minded and hypocritical. 

For Corbyn, 51, all this is a lot more than an intellectual exercise. He 
has his eye both on writing a new chapter in meteorological science 
and on grabbing a piece of an international business worth an esti¬ 
mated $2 billion a year.The World Meteorological Organization figures 
that accurate weather reports already benefit the global economy to 
the tune of $40 billion annually. Forecasts of tropical cyclones, for 
example, enable oil companies to reduce delays in drilling operations, 
which can cost up to $250,000 per rig per day. Predicting the path of a 
hurricane can cut days off factory shutdowns, which cost the US econ¬ 
omy an estimated $15 million a day. Our own National Weather Service 
found that the airline industry alone saves close to half a billion dollars 
annually by using detailed forecasts: Every avoided flight-cancellation 
saves $40,000, and every avoided flight-diversion saves $150,000. (Inter¬ 
estingly, the travel industry is not so sanguine about the potential 
benefits of long-term forecasts, because they could adversely affect 
bookings.) 

In addition to government-funded organizations, there are also a 
growing number of private companies that produce forecasts, often 
focusing on specific industries - aviation, shipping, petroleum, insur¬ 
ance, and so on. But since they all rely on conventional meteorological 
techniques, none of them can offer detailed long-range predictions. 

If indeed Corbyn's so-called Solar Weather Technique really works, 
it means his forecasts are months beyond anything else out there. 

n the pantheon of scientists who have pursued the perfect weather 
forecast, Lewis Fry Richardson holds a hallowed place. He was a meteor¬ 
ological visionary little honored in his own time, and it's not surprising 






Something About It. 


Stay tuned: The 365-day outlook is next. By Tom Standage 


To his critics, Corbyn's a heretic, an unscientific crank, perhaps even 
a fraud.They point to the secret formula by which he prognosticates, 
for one. The 11 months'worth of scribbled forecasts he shows me were 
made using a proprietary method he says correlates solar activity with 
weather on Earth. But to forecast that far ahead would mean foretelling 
the movement of inherently chaotic weather systems, and that, contend 
his detractors, defies the laws of physics. 

Another sign he's not your everyday weatherman: the conspicuously 
displayed photocopy of a check for £2,291 hanging on the wall. Unique 
among meteorologists, Corbyn bets on his forecasts. Unusual among 


to hear Corbyn claim kinship with a man who waited decades for his 
ultimate vindication."^ is interesting how extremely narrow-minded 
the traditional meteorologists are," he says."They talk about their his¬ 
tory, they praise [Richardson] for standing out against the stream. And 
then they say:'Who are these upstarts, these people who don't know 
anything about meteorology? The sun ... what a ridiculous idea.'" 

A physicist and mathematician, Richardson set himself the task of 
coming up with a numerical weather-forecasting model, and began 
his work in 1913. When World War I broke out the next year, he looked 
for a way to be of service that didn't violate his pacifist beliefs and 
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eventually became a driver for a Quaker ambulance unit working 
with the French army. He took his weather work with him, and later 
recounted that he sat on a heap of hay in a cold barn during his off 
hours and labored through thousands of paper-and-pencil calcula¬ 
tions. His goal was to work out what the weather ought to have been 
for a six-hour period in central Germany on May 20,1910 (a Norwe¬ 
gian meteorologist having already published the detailed statistics for 
that date and place which Richardson needed as his initial data). 

Richardson carved the map of northern Europe into cells and repeat¬ 
edly applied equations to predict how the conditions in each would 
change over time, both at the surface and at several levels in the atmos¬ 
phere. Eventually, he came up with his hindcast. It's easy to picture 
Richardson as an eccentric - his scholarly activities and bookish appear¬ 
ance earned him the sobriquet "the Professor" among the troops - and 
to imagine him rubbing his hands as he consulted the historical record 
to see how his backward prognostication checked out. And it's just as 
easy to see his brow knitting when he discovered that, as his obituary 
by the Royal Society of London put it,"the results of the computation 
were strikingly at variance with the observed facts." Not the first weather¬ 
man to sift through the wreckage of a bad prediction, he quickly pro¬ 
duced a plausible explanation for the error:The initial data he used, not 
his calculations, were flawed. If the method of data collection could be 
improved, which would entail repositioning Europe's weather stations 
to fall in line with his grid pattern, maybe it would be possible to devise 
an accurate forecast. 

Richardson proposed dividing the globe into thousands of cells, cap¬ 
turing current meteorological data from them, running all the infor¬ 
mation through his mathematical formulas, and then predicting the 
weather.The idea, however, had one gargantuan obstacle to overcome: 
The process of collecting the required data and formulating a forecast 
was spectacularly time-consuming. Only by dramatically speeding up 
the process would it be possible to prepare a forecast that was not out 
of date before it was finished. Richardson had an answer for this prob¬ 
lem, too - one that might be called massively parallel processing. He 
proposed setting up 64,000 people to work together in a vast installa¬ 
tion to formulate global weather forecasts in real time. 

Preposterous. 

But after World War II, nearly a quarter century after Richardson 
outlined the wild scheme in his 1922 volume Weather Prediction by 
Numerical Process, something curious happened. Computing pioneer 
John von Neumann saw that the first digital computers, built to simu¬ 
late the physics of nuclear weapons, could also be used to model the 
weather. By the time Richardson died in 1953, just short of his 72nd 
birthday, Princeton University's ENIAC had run his equations - and they 
worked.Today, weather forecasts are produced using pretty much the 


Corbyn Predicts 


method Richardson described.The world's fifth most powerful fore¬ 
casting computers Silicon Graphics/Cray T3E900, resides in Bracknell, 
England, in a meteorological office building named for Richardson. Its 
880 DEC Alpha microprocessors, running at 450 MHz, work together 
much the same way Richardson imagined his 64,000 human weather 
computers would. Richardson might have blown his first forecast, but 
his long-range outlook on the future of the science was dead on. 

Whether or not Corbyn and Richardson are cut from the same rene¬ 
gade cloth, there is one important distinction between the two scien¬ 
tists. Richardson published his work and left it to others to prove him 
right. Corbyn refuses to reveal the full details of his theory. In fact, he 
will not tell anyone - not even his own employees - exactly how he 
makes his forecasts, though he insists that the rules are safely locked 
away in case he gets hit by a bus. Not that it was always so. Corbyn was 
a schoolboy meteorologist who, back in the early '60s, had a penchant 
for writing up his experiments. 

r 

orbyn says that the day he was born, March 10,1947, nature put on 
a spectacular show. One of the largest sunspots ever recorded had 
appeared on the sun. And western England, where he was born, saw a 
sudden end to a miserable winter.'lt was called the Great Sunspot of 
1947 - it's in books, and I've seen pictures. And I was also born on the 
day of a thaw. It had been a tremendously cold winter up to then and 
that day ... there were gales and a heavy rain and the thaw just start¬ 
ing to set in. It's all true - my father told me." 

That's the only known portent in a life in which sunspots and weather 
have become entwined.The stirrings of his scientific interest were 
modest:"l was asking my father lots of questions, the way children do. 
Like, how does cement set? I was very inquiring - my father always 
said that. I'd cover everything, ask questions that there weren't really 
answers for." He also built his own observation station. He had some 
thermometers, a homemade rain gauge, and, to measure wind speed, 
an anemometer cobbled together from pieces of copper sheet, some 
curtain rod, and part ofa bicycle wheel. In 1962, when he was 15, he 
started keeping daily records."! measured that extraordinary winter 
in 1962 to 1963, when it reached minus 17 degrees," he remembers. 

At 18, Corbyn entered London's Imperial College of Science, Technol¬ 
ogy, and Medicine, and at 20 he was first published in Weather , a journal 
of the Royal Meteorological Society. He wrote articles about how he 
built a brine-filled plastic barometer that extended 30 feet up the side 
of a house and about a design for an electrical thermometer that 

Tom Standage is the author of The Victorian Internet and a science writer 
at The Economist in London. 


The Valentine's Day, 1999, forecast for Paris. 
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I n early December, Wired asked 
Piers Corbyn for the Valentine's 
Day weather in Paris (he charges 
£50 - about $85 - for custom 
forecasts for specific dates far 
in advance). His prediction: 
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"Valentine's Day 1999 in Paris is 
expected to fall at a transition 
between generally mild, bright 
but sometimes showery weather 
and a wetter, colder period. The 
forecast for the day is therefore: 


Paris will be generally mild with 
variable clouds and a few showers 
which are likely to turn heavy later 
or on the following day. General 
confidence: Moderate. Timing of 
changes: Less certain." 


That's how Corbyn saw it back 
in December. To find out if he got 
the forecast right for la Ville de 
I'Amour, point your browser here 
on February 14: www.weather.com 
/weatherZint/cities/FR Paris.html. 
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Eye of the Storm 

Introducing the pinpoint-precise local microcasts of IBM's Deep Thunder. By Marc Spiegler 


F or more than 40 years, weather 
forecasting in the US has relied 
on supercomputers to crunch 
through reams of climatic data and 
make predictions based on elaborate 
mathematical models. Yet despite 
decades of advances in computer hard¬ 
ware and meteorological methodology, 
we still view our local forecasts with a 
deep skepticism. 

Most of today's national forecasts 
are based on a grid system (imagine 
superimposing a colossal piece of 
graph paper over North America). The 
grid used by the National Weather Ser¬ 
vice divides the continent into 100,000 
distinct regions, or cells. Readings are 
collected from each cell and then fed 
into a supercomputer that weaves 
together all the disparate data to pro¬ 
duce a forecast. But herein lies the 
problem: While scientists understand 
the physics of weather, they're stuck 
with a grid system that's too widely 
spaced for supercomputers to deliver 
accurate local forecasts in good time. 

The National Weather Service con¬ 
cerns itself with producing weather 
models that span the continent; 
regional and local forecasts are then 
shaped from the national models. But 
each grid cell contains so much data 
that by the time supercomputers can 
digest it all, some real-world factor 
will change - a storm stalls over the 
Pacific, for instance - and throw 
off the forecast before it's ever com¬ 
pleted. So you would either have to 
start all over, in which case you could 
face the same problem, or stick with 
an erroneous forecast that may mean 
rain instead of sun, or snow instead 
of rain. 

A team of researchers at the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra¬ 
tion (NOAA), which oversees the 
National Weather Service, and IBM have 
been working to solve this problem 
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White thunderclouds (top) hide otherwise invisible rain shafts over Atlanta 
during the '96 Olympics. An El Nino storm (bottom) hits San Jose, California: 
Arrows show wind direction, the blue gradient reflects wind intensity. 


by outfitting beefed-up RS/6000 SP 
supercomputers - a unit of the same 
make and speed that trounced chess 
champ Garry Kasparov - with advanced 
3-D modeling and visualization appli¬ 
cations. Nicknamed Deep Thunder, this 
is the first joint project between IBM 


and NOAA. The results are impressive. 
From raw numerical data generated 
by a software program called the 
Regional Atmospheric Modeling Sys¬ 
tem (RAMS), Deep Thunder's visualiza¬ 
tion software generates dazzling 3-D 
full-color views of local weather - 


forecasters can look inside a storm 
with the meteorological equivalent 
of an X ray. On a good day, RAMS, 
supported by the parallel processing 
power of the RS/6000 SP, can make 
calculations every 24 hours for an 
area down to a few city blocks. 

"The National Weather Service pro¬ 
duces an enormous amount of data 
from satellites in orbit, radar, ground 
stations, and weather balloons," 
explains Deep Thunder researcher 
Lloyd Treinish, who joined IBM after 
a 12-year stint at NASA as a senior 
computer scientist."But their forecasts 
cover 29-kilometer grids... and you 
can't always wait for the big models 
to run. We use the same available data 
to make predictions for areas only a 
few kilometers in size - at finer reso¬ 
lution if the infrastructure is there to 
support it." 

Deep Thunder debuted at the 1996 
Atlanta Olympics, where organizers 
needed to pinpoint forecasts for each 
event site. ("The Olympic committee 
asked for precise forecasts," recalls 
Treinish,"but the local weather service 
office said they couldn't do it.") Its 
most dramatic test came with the 
closing ceremony.The IBM team (in 
collaboration with the National 
Weather Service and others) predicted 
no thunderstorms would soak the 
celebrants, while other forecasts called 
for a fete-flattening downpour. Trust¬ 
ing Big Blue, the organizers went 
ahead. A storm did arrive, but it never 
got closer than 10 to 15 miles from 
the stadium. 

Since Deep Thunder concentrates 
on what's happening locally only 
hours before the weather action 152 ► 


Marc Spiegler (prolex@aol.com), who 
snowboards when not buried under 
deadlines, wishes he could control 
weather. 
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tracked average daily temperatures. Evincing a taste for public life mir¬ 
rored in his brother, Jeremy - now a Labour Party member of Parliament 
- he was elected president of the college student union. By the time 
he left the college with a degree in physics, he had participated in anti- 
Vietnam protests - "What was the chant/Hey, hey, LBJ, how many kids 
did you kill today?'" - and became involved in what he now calls "rev¬ 
olutionary radical groups." 

He returned to science in 1979, going to Queen Mary College just 
outside London to pursue a master's in astrophysics. As part of the 
course's basic inquiry into star formation and development and the 
structure of the sun, he became interested in sunspots. And in doing 
that, he says, he remembered a book his Aunt Mary had given him 
when he was a child - a book that included a brief reference to the 
possibility of a link between solar activity and terrestrial weather. 

Speculation over such a link, and the possibility that it influences life 
on Earth in unexpected ways, goes back nearly two centuries. In 1801, 
British astronomer William Herschel noticed that the price of wheat 
fluctuated with the number of sunspots, which in turn seemed to coin¬ 
cide with warmer weather. In 1894, English astronomer E. W. Maunder 
published evidence of a seven-decade decline in the number of sun¬ 
spots, from 1645 to 1715, that paralleled part of a prolonged period of 
cold in Europe now called the Little Ice Age. Studies of the sun and solar 
activity continued, and beginning in the late 1950s, an ever more 
ambitious series of space probes confirmed basic theories - the solar 
wind, the existence of Earth's protective magnetosphere. If there's a 


lesson to be learned from a brief review of the study of solar-terrestrial 
interaction, it's how recent the bulk of our detailed knowledge is and 
how much remains to be investigated. 

Corbyn's idea for measuring sunspots was to use weather as a kind 
of spot meter."l thought I should treat Earth's weather as a detector of 
particles from the sun," he says.To do that, he got hold of historical 
records of solar activity and the corresponding terrestrial weather. He 
noticed right away that there did indeed seem to be evidence of a link 
between the two and that his spot-meter idea ought to work.Then, 

Corbyn says, he realized that this process might also work the other 
way around: that by watching solar activity - some aspects of which 
can be predicted months and years in advance - he might be able to 
predict the weather months in advance too."And I thought,'To hell with % 
the sunspots, the weather is more important!"' < 

So in the early '80s he got busy, working with sunspot figures and | 
weather records. By December 1986, he had scribbled a tentative fore- < 

cast that he carried with him during a visit to his mother's home in s 

Wiltshire. He had forecast a sudden cold snap in January. But over the | 
next couple weeks, the weather was unusually mild - the temperature t S 

didn't even dip below freezing for a week. Corbyn had almost forgotten < “ 

about his prediction when he left his mother's thatched cottage early in i o 
the morning on January 12 to bicycle the six miles to the train station. ^ « 

"It was about 6:45, and there was a light dusting of snow, and a bitter i < 

wind," he recalls."! was going up this hill, and there was frost forming £ £ 

on my beard.The sun was just rising, and I thought,'Shit, this is cold.'" 11 


How Good Is He, Anyway? 


— Piers Corbyn's forecast 

— What actually happened 


H ow accurate are Piers Corbyn's 
long-range forecasts? There's 
really no way to tell. You can of 
course compare them with the 
observed weather, but, straight¬ 
forward as that sounds, it's an 
imperfect method since Corbyn's 
forecasts speak in general terms. 

Some investigators have tried 
indirect analysis of the reliability 
of Corbyn's predictions. Dennis 
Wheeler, a geography researcher 
at the University of Sunderland, 
has found that the probability of 
Corbyn's accuracy being the result 



of chance in his six-month-ahead 
gale forecasts is one in a thousand; 
over a two-year period, the odds 
that the forecasts resulted from 
chance were "several hundreds to 
one." Another study pondered 
whether it was even possible to 


render objective assessments of 
descriptive weather forecasts. 
Researchers Ian and Nils Jolliffe 
had this tough-to-dispute sum¬ 
mary of Weather Action's out- 
looks:"lt is unusual for most of the 
detail to be completely correct, 


but equally it is rare for nearly 
everything to be wrong ... Some 
forecasts are clearly very good, 
and a few are very poor, but the 
majority fall in the gray area in 
between, where an optimistic 
assessor would find merit, but a 
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The temperature was minus 12 degrees Celsius. Corbyn's predicted 
cold snap had materialized."! thought,'So it's working! There must be 
something to it.'" And with that he set out to develop his new weather¬ 
forecasting technique with renewed enthusiasm. 

T 

Ihe weather forecasts most of us see every day are produced by super¬ 
computers churning through mountains of raw data to build a three- 
dimensional picture of the atmosphere and then, using mathematical 
equations, to project how that picture will change a day, three days, 
or a week into the future. As anyone who has paid even passing atten¬ 
tion knows, the further into the future, the less reliable the forecast. 

The main reason is that the awesome computing power brought to 
bear on forecasting works with flawed data. Despite a sophisticated 
network of weather stations and buoys scattered over Earth's surface, 
despite an international weather air force of planes, balloons, and 
satellites, despite a global network that keeps up a constant flow of 
readings from all of the above, the initial data is imperfect. The main 
problem is that the reporting stations are spaced irregularly, and for 
large parts of the globe - a sizable chunk of the Pacific, for instance - 
readings don't yet exist.To account for this, the data must be mathe¬ 
matically massaged and missing values filled in by what amounts 
to educated guesswork. Finally, let's not forget Nature's unescapable 
monkey wrench: chaos. Weather evolves by the rules of chaos - 
that is, by mostly indecipherable rules.Tiny, ephemeral changes in 


temperature or barometric pressure can cause huge variations for which 
the models cannot account. 

The UK Meteorological Office, armed with its monster Silicon Graphics/ 
Cray machine, is a good example of how forecast reliability deteriorates 
over time.The office cranks out highly accurate pictures of the next day's 
weather: 86 percent of the time, it predicts the temperature to within 
2 degrees Celsius and can tell you within a few hours when it will start 
raining.Three-day forecasts hit about 70 percent on target - they are 
as accurate today as one-day forecasts were 25 years ago. Five-day out¬ 
looks are substantially less reliable.The weather folks can improve their 
odds for five-day forecasts by comparing overlapping results from super¬ 
computers in different countries - when several agree, it's a good sign. 
But, says Ewen McCallum,head of forecasting at the Met Office,"no 
matter what model you've got, after day seven the drop-off of accuracy 
is very fast. Most scientists believe there is a limit to deterministic 
forecasting." 

Don't try telling that to Mark Bailey, a special markets manager for 
the Yorkshire Electricity Group.The utility company was one of Corbyn's 
early customers after he went into the long-range-prognostication 
business in 1990; it uses the service as part of its effort to anticipate 
winter demand for power. 

"I would put the success rate of Corbyn's forecasts in excess of 70 per¬ 
cent," says Bailey.That sounds pretty good for a general outlook done 
months in advance. But Bailey is still floored by a far more personal 
example of what he regards as Corbyn's forecast effectiveness. 153 ► 


Piers Corbyn's forecast for October 1998: 

Mostly dry and mild, or warm in south and east. 
Damaging storms at times. 


Met Office's forecast for October 1998: 

Predominantly unsettled with temperatures mostly 
above average. 


What actually happened: Mostly wet and windy. 
A cold start, but mainly mild middle fortnight. Notable 
gale in the last week of the month, then colder. Record 
breaking rainfall in places. 



critical assessor would find fault." 

In the accompanying chart 
above, Corbyn's October 1998 fore¬ 
cast, published in late September, 
is compared with a daily summary 
of the observed weather in the 
UK for the month based on daily 


regional averages. 

The thumbnail assessment: 
Corbyn scored one remarkable hit 
for the month - his prediction that 
October 22-24 would see a major 
storm packing high winds and 
heavy rain. For the rest, we wouldn't 


plan picnics around his prognosti¬ 
cations - or, for that matter, those 
put out by the UK Meteorological 
Office, published within a week of 
Corbyn's. Corbyn headlined October 
as a "mostly dry and mild" month; 
the Met Office said it would be 


"predominantly unsettled" (the 
weather is ever thus) with "tem¬ 
peratures mostly above average." 
Neither crystal ball revealed 
the generally cool, very, very wet 
month that unfolded. 

- Dan Brekke 
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T he offices of iVillage on lower Fifth Avenue in 
Manhattan’s Flatiron District are a claustro- 
phobe’s nightmare. To get from the street to the 
headquarters of the Internet’s “women’s network,” 
you walk down a long, dark, narrow hallway before 
riding in a slow, dark, and even narrower elevator 
to the fifth floor of what feels like the narrowest 
office building in New York. 

The office interior screams cramped and chaotic. The reception 
area, such as it is, comprises a small desk with two tiny chairs, which 
edge into the only traffic path between the front and back ends of 
the floor. Sitting in one of the chairs, I instinctively pull in my feet 
every time someone walks by, to avoid tripping them. If I lean too 
to the far left I will tumble through the open office door of the CFO; 
an additional somersault will roll me into the office of the CEO or 
the editor in chief. As Silicon Valley venture capitalist Ann Winblad 
is fond of saying, I have seen this movie before - at the multiplex in 
Start-Up City. 

But there’s an element missing - some crucial component, either 
in the screenplay or the set design or the acting - that’s giving this 
flick the look of straight-to-video. It takes a while before I figure 
it out: There’s an enthusiasm vacuum, and it’s been filled by pure, 
unadulterated nervousness. 

“I have a question,” says chief executive Candice Carpenter, quiz¬ 
zing me before we even take our seats at the tiny conference table 
in her office, “about whether you are coming into this with a bias.” 
A slim, dark-haired baby boomer in her 40s, the single mother of 
two kids, Carpenter peppers her conversation with “like” and “you 
know.” (Talking about advertising categories, for example, she says, 
“Six months from now all our packaged-goods people will be in. 


You know, like, off-the-shore in.”) 

“Because someone now is coming out of old 
media to declare that this is important, it makes 
the space more valuable?” she continues. “Or 
you’re sure she’ll win?” 

My interest, I tell her, is only to understand why 
women’s programming is suddenly a hot content 
category on the Web. 

“OK, got it. Alright. That’s good,” Carpenter says. “That’s a more 
interesting reason to talk about this than Gerry’s announcement.” 

“Gerry” is Geraldine Laybourne, the rival from hell. Only a few 
weeks earlier, the children’s television goddess - she oversaw the 
development of Nickelodeon in the ’80s - had left her job as head 
of Disney’s cable TV operations to launch a cable and new media 
firm called Oxygen Media, in direct competition with Carpenter’s 
iVillage. Which meant that after toiling for more than three years; 
after selling a raft of big-ticket sponsorship deals; after raising more 
than $67 million from an eclectic collection of investors - America 
Online, the Tribune Company, TCI, Intel (Carpenter’s sister-in-law 
sits on the Intel board), the National Bank of Kuwait, the ubiquitous 
Internet financiers at Kleiner Perkins Caufield & Byers - and rack¬ 
ing up more than $65 million in operating losses; after dreaming 
about an IPO, which the company would formally unveil in an SEC 
filing in mid-December 1998, iVillage had been surpassed overnight 
by an old media superstar. 

When Oxygen announced in late November a partnership with 
Oprah Winfrey and Hollywood producers Carsey-Werner for the 
launch of a women’s cable network, it only underscored the dramatic 
shift taking place in new media. Coming on the heels of NBC’s invest¬ 
ment in the relatively unknown Snap and Disney’s acquisition and 
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consolidation of Infoseek and Starwave behind its new Go Network 
brand, the uneven battle between Carpenter and Laybourne suggests 
that the era of the Old Web, when an unknown start-up could grab 
a major presence or even create a new brand with the power of a 
Yahoo! or an Amazon.com, has ended. 

Carpenter makes a brave show of it. She even cheers the news that 
America Online, her top backer, sold Laybourne control of three of 
its own women-related sites - the health-oriented Thrive, Moms 
Online, and the more general-interest Electra - and their combined 
53 million monthly pageviews, in exchange for a piece of Oxygen. 

“I told them when they called me,” Carpenter says, “This is a great 
choice, this will be a great competition!’” 

But Carpenter’s ebullience can’t mask the reality: On the New Web, 
the Old Media are winning. Indeed, iVillage’s S-l filing duly notes 
this when, under “Risk Factors,” it devotes an entire section to its 
dependence on America Online for traffic and cites AOL’s invest¬ 
ment in Oxygen. 

T he Old Web: If you close your eyes, you might dredge up a 
few sepia-toned screenshots from that bygone era. The Old 
Web was a place where the unemployed, the dreamy, and the icon¬ 
oclastic went to reinvent themselves. The Old Web was Jerry Yang 
and David Filo turning themselves from penurious graduate stu¬ 
dents into paper billionaires inside of three years. The Old Web 
was Wired magazine proclaiming that, thanks 
to Jim Clark, Marc Andreessen, and Mosaic, 

“Prodigy, AOL, and CompuServe are all sud¬ 
denly obsolete” - a statement that would 
prove both eerily prescient and staggeringly 
wrong. 

The truth was, of course, that the distinc¬ 
tions between “old” and “new” media were 
never as stark as the experts made them 
out to be. Much of the Old Web was liberally 
sprinkled with refugees from old media (they 
had to come from somewhere, right?), like 
Kevin Wendle, one-time president of CNET’s 
television division and executive producer of 
CNET Online, who was a graduate of Barry Diller’s boot camp at the 
Fox Network. Or George Bell, another television producer, who was 
tapped to run Excite. 

But for the most part, old media and the Old Web were like yin and 
yang, the latter flourishing not because the former didn’t “get it,” but 
because audiences were so small that old media couldn’t afford to 
pay attention to it. That was a dangerous lapse. Time Warner’s mon¬ 
umentally botched Pathfinder and Rupert Murdoch’s failure with 
Delphi left a gap filled by the search engines - or portals, as they’re 
now construed. For its part, media retailer Barnes & Noble is painfully 
aware of how Amazon.com stole its march on books. 

Having learned from their mistakes, old media are now crafting the 
New Web. The New Web isn’t about dabbling in what you don’t know 
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and failing - it’s about preparing seriously for the day when televi¬ 
sion and Web content are delivered over the same digital networks. 
It’s NBC’s Snap and Disney’s Go. Now that the Web audience is 
approaching a scale they understand, old media find they can buy 
software and talent (engineering, advertising, editorial) off the shelf, 
and focus on doing what they know best: building brands, aggregat¬ 
ing content, and cross-promoting everything, everywhere. 

If the New Web doesn’t absolutely require an old media link, “it’s 
certainly a big help,” says Lisa Allen, a senior analyst at Forrester 
Research. Ex-Microsoft dealmaker Peter Neupert agrees. “There will 
be more deals,” he says. “They make sense for the TV guys.” 

T he temporary quarters of Gerry Laybourne’s Oxygen are in 
midtown Manhattan, on the Avenue of the Americas, on the 
22nd floor of a building that previously held offices for Sony. 

The Harley-Davidson Cafe is downstairs; the Time-Life Building, 
Carnegie Hall, Radio City Music Hall, and Black Rock are within 
a five-minute walk. Inside, the offices boast the start-up’s requisite 
accoutrements - but all are tastefully upscaled. The receptionist’s 
desk is a door sprawled across trestles, but instead of unfinished 
sawdust-filled fiberboard, it’s solid wood, stained a dark mahogany 
- or is that cherry? - set atop a pair of sprawling tubular steel (not 
aluminum) legs. In place of the $100 plastic-and-polyester Ikea 
desk chair is a black, mesh-and-metal, ergonomically correct thou- 
sand-dollar Herman Miller Aeron. The recep¬ 
tionist’s computer is, of course, an iMac, 
which fills the same role in the New Web 
that PowerBooks once played in the New 
Hollywood. 

Which is not to say that Oxygen isn’t expe¬ 
riencing normal start-up jitters. A few min¬ 
utes after Gerry and I begin talking, her 
husband, Kit, who is also a television pro¬ 
ducer and partner in Oxygen, stalks into 
the conference room where we’re meeting 
and holds up a piece of paper with the new 
seafoam green and white logo on it. “We 
have a fuckup,” he announces. A ghost of 
the logo keeps appearing when test copies of the new letterhead 
are faxed. After a brief consultation with his wife over whether it 
was the printer’s error, he heads out to solve the crisis. 

“Just one of the things we have to deal with now,” she says, “besides 
the wrong Xerox machine! I’m cutting corners, and I got too slow 
a Xerox machine, and everybody was so mad\” 

Laybourne, whom I had first met when she was still at Disney, 
reminds me of a second-grade teacher. She is what Jerry Seinfeld 
would call a low talker, a husky-voiced 51-year-old who can com¬ 
mand your attention by speaking in a voice just above a whisper. 
Her power over listeners - in her case not 8-year-olds but board- 
room suits - comes from making them feel like her co-conspirators. 

Early in her career, Laybourne, who holds a master’s degree in 
education from the University of Pennsylvania, worked for a non¬ 
profit organization that published guides to educational media; 
in the early ’80s, she landed at Viacom, where Bob Pittman put 155 ► 
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Kevin Kelly tours the theme park 

inside Matt Groening’s brain. 


Wired: Tell me about Futurama. 

Matt Groening: It’s about a pizza delivery boy 
named Fry who, on New Year’s Eve 1999, gets 
inadvertently frozen in a cryogenics lab and 
wakes up 1,000 years later. The themes: If you 
are a loser, is it possible to reinvent yourself? 

How do you deal with the desire for youth, for 
the return of dead loved ones, and what does 
it mean to be finite in the universe? Boy, is this 
too pretentious or what? 

Why 1,000 years, instead of 100 or 500? 

We have upped the ante for anybody who does the 
future - ours takes place after yours. It also gives 
us an opportunity to justify any gadget we want. 
Like what? 

Faster-than-light travel - which right now we are 
calling the “convenience drive.” 

How did you decide to do science fiction? 

As a kid I saw the 1956 movie version of 1984 on TV. 


Kevin Kelly (kevin@wired.com) is executive editor 
o/Wired. 


I kept watching this horrible Big Brother dystopia 
and waiting for the space patrol to rescue every¬ 
body. But the space patrol never came! I realized 
then, as disturbing as it was, that there were really 
fun possibilities in science fiction. 

The genre seems to have more respect now - for 
some it's even become a kind of religion. 

Science fiction for the most part operates on a 
New Age military motif: If we can just follow 
orders from our benevolent captain then we can 
defeat the outside evil and everything will be great. 
Bight? I am trying to do something a little bit dif¬ 
ferent from Star Trek and Star Wars. I imagine 
a corporate, commercial, confusing world where 
the military is just as stupid as it is currently. 

So the smart guys are corporations? 

Our big earthly villain is Mom. Mom runs Mom- 
Corp. She is this very scrawny elderly woman 
who wears a fat suit to make her look more lov¬ 
able and she is beloved all across the worlds 
She is very rich from manufacturing Mom’s Old- 
Fashioned Robot Oil. 
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Matt Groeoco^ the brains 

behind The Simpsons and Fox's 
new sci-fi series Futurama , is 
a mainstream subversive and 
businessman extraordinaire. 
Groening (rhymes with "brain¬ 
ing") was, unlike Bart, a good 
student (he was elected student 
body president of his Portland, 
Oregon, high school), before 
going on to counterculture car¬ 
tooning and the transformative 
creation of a show that warps the 
minds of kids all over the planet. 

Groening's gently perverse, 
sometimes savagely satirical take 
on the world allows him to have 
his career both ways. He gets paid 
a lot of money to mock the estab¬ 
lishment, which he used to do for 
free. He keeps on penning the 
comic Life in Heii for alternative 
weeklies, as he has for the past 
15 years, while enjoying a happy 
middle age (45) and family life 
(he and his wife have two young 
boys). His untamed sense of 


humor reveals a frank genius for 
skewing orthodoxy. 

But The Simpsons' irreverence 
and even Groening himself have 
now become part of the main¬ 
stream - D'oh! - and profitable 
brands. As he reluctantly admits, 
media tycoon Rupert Murdoch is 
his "boss," broadcasting The Simp - 
sons to 70 countries worldwide. 
Groening's wildly successful cor¬ 
porate franchise rakes in millions 
a year in books, T-shirts, figurines, 
and other Simpsons parapherna¬ 
lia. And each Simpsons episode is 
a major production, employing 50 
musicians, 60 production crew 
and actors, 100 animators in the 
US, and 300 more in Korea. (These 
days, other people write and pro¬ 
duce the scripts, though Groening 
remains involved in shaping and 
tweaking them.) 

Success notwithstanding, he 
keeps pushing one message: 

"The authorities don't have your 
best interests at heart." 


In Futurama, a midseason 
replacement slated to debut this 
spring, Groening transports his 
message a millennium into the 
future, to the new New York of the 
year 3000. Slyly piercing the hype 
and optimism that surround new 
technology, the show is populat¬ 
ed by 20th-century celebrity talk¬ 
ing heads in jars, narcotic soft 
drinks, while-you-sleep adver¬ 
tising, one-eyed she-aliens, jet- 
powered scooters, beer-drinking 
robots, and a corrupt megacorpo¬ 
ration run by a despotic mom. 

Though he draws his news¬ 
paper cartoons by hand with a 
simple pen, Groening's animated 
extravaganza about the future 
uses computer animation and 
the latest software. Like the rest 
of us, he's both fascinated and 
anxious about the fast-forward, 
high tech, tool-laden world we're 
making - a keen ambivalence 
that makes Futurama a signature 
Groening paradoxarama. 


Sounds like a genre-buster. 

Traditionally, science fiction goes for a sense of wonder with exotic 
aliens and nifty rocket ships and dastardly villains. We’ll have those 
too - we have death rays and hideous mutants, cyborgs and bug-eyed 
monsters. And we have robots who want to kill all humans. 

But we’ll also use these conventions to comment on the absurdity 
of real life - and science fiction itself, but without being campy. 
The whole idea is to make an epic that both honors and satirizes 
the conventions of science fiction. 

One of the lead characters. Bender, seems like a recurring type, the 
neurotic robot. 

He is beyond neurotic. He is totally corrupt. He shoplifts. He 
thrives on the things that harm humans. He actually gets energy 
from smoking cigars and drinking beer. Bender also gets us around 
censor problems - he can’t be a bad role model for kids, because 
he is just a robot. 

So how will the future really roll out? 

The future is always presented as monolithic - people all dressed 
in the same spandex. I think it will have far more variety than the 
present. In the future everything is under construction. There are 
a lot of loose wires sticking out of walls. 


What becomes of The Simpsonsl 

The Simpsons are still on the air in the year 3000. Many of our 
favorite celebrities are still around - they are just disembodied heads 
in jars. In the very first episode, our hero Fry hides out at in a 
head museum where he stumbles upon Leonard Nimoy’s head in a 
jar. So he holds up his fingers and says, “Hey, Spock, do the thing!” 
And Leonard Nimoy’s head says, “I don’t do that anymore.” 

Do you have any literary forebears? 

I grew up reading tons and tons of science fiction magazines and 
books, everything from Isaac Asimov to Philip K. Dick. I recently 
decided to reacquaint myself, and while I liked a lot of them, their 
time has passed. I mean, a lot of the books took place in 1994! 

And how far off were they from what really happened in 1994? 

Every one of them has been off. No one predicts the mundane. 

The idea that in the future you would go to a store and pick up 
movies to watch by looking at empty boxes on a shelf was some¬ 
thing no science fiction writer predicted. 

Yes, many visionaries predicted something like TV but no one foresaw 
deodorant commercials. 

Right! In Futurama our characters are thoroughly inundated by 
advertising, especially subliminal advertising that comes out of 
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your pillow into your dreams. We also have tons of vending 
machines, including a suicide booth. That really disturbed 
Fox. “You said this was going to be very positive,” they said, 

“so why are people killing themselves?” 

Is Microsoft still dominant in 3000? 

Nope, out of business. All gone. Intel gone. Pepsi gone. By 
the way, if a sponsor wants to pay us enough money, they can 
still be around. 

The question every kid will want to know: Is there school in the 
year 3000? 

Oh yes. But there are also jet packs. 

And the Internet? 

Yes, and it is still too slow. 

Is Futurama's future a place you'd want to live? 

Well, all these gadgets look great but they don’t really work 
right. People have jet packs, but for some reason they get 
to work in a transparent elevated pneumatic tube that you 
literally zoom through. At the end of the tube, you come 
shooting out and smash into a wall. I don’t know why people 
keep taking it. 

Do you think the world is getting better or worse? 

When I first read 1984 as a kid I found it very creepy and 
nightmarish. I just reread it last year and was surprised at 
how mild it was. Reality has gotten pretty bad. 

What about pop culture - is it improving or in decline? 

People’s attention spans are shorter. Having so much instanta¬ 
neous choice - just a remote control with the television - makes 
the overwhelming message of the medium simply that “noth¬ 
ing matters.” Whatever it is, it is going to be replaced by some¬ 
thing else in another 30 seconds. 

On the other hand, I think these Crash Bandicoot games 
for the Sony PlayStation are fantastic. So many videogames 
are just mirthless clobbering, but Crash Bandicoot has the 
feel of an old cartoon. 

Do you agree with critics who decry the decline in literacy? 

Yes, but so what? We’ve lost that battle already. 

I don't agree. The Internet, email, and the Web have revived 
writing - there are many more people writing more stuff and 
writing it better than there were 10 or 15 years ago. 

You’re right. My mind-set is pre-Internet. 

Do you watch much TV yourself? 

Most TV is pretty stupid. Growing up, I thought, if I could only 
get my hands on a TV show, I’d do something fast and funny. 
The Simpsons was my first experiment and it worked. It annoys 
the hell out of some critics because we’re saying the authorities 
don’t have your best interests at heart. 

Spoken like a true '60s hippie. 

Yeah, I am a hippie, I admit it. 

Didn't you start out doing comics for hippie papers? 

I still am - I have been doing Life in Hell in alternative 
papers every week for 15 years! ► 
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► You reach so many more people with The Simpsons. Why continue? 

I’ve never placed a priority on reaching huge amounts of 
people. My goal has always been to try to make the audience 
that likes what I do really like what I do, and hope that big 
numbers will follow. Also, the comic is just me, unlike the 
huge group that works on animation. I draw it alone and it 
goes out and they either run it or they don’t and they almost 
always run it. 

Are you prepared for the fanatical fans Futurama may create? 

Definitely. We created a character named Cubert who will 
anticipate fan complaints about the show’s inconsistencies, 
and then will address them within the show. One of the fun 
things about doing science fiction is that it has this built-in 
responsive culture. 

You sometimes hide things in the frame on The Simpsons. 

Same for Futuramal 

We have what we call freeze-frame moments - there are a 
series of alien alphabets you can find, and we’ll also provide 
the keys to figure them out. We’ll see what the cryptographers 
out there can do. 

I bet there will be Web sites devoted to just the alphabets. 

The weird intensity of fans is fascinating. We succeed when 
we give them something worthy of their devotion. This is 
going to sound totally corny, but the idea is to honor fans 
for their enthusiasm, rather than just manipulate them into 
buying more products. Obviously, Futurama , like The Simp¬ 
sons, is a commercial enterprise so that is part of it. But, for 
instance, both Star Trek and the Grateful Dead found ways 
to broaden fans’ activity. Audiences expand the mythologies 
of a creator’s world. 

They also sometimes hijack the characters. As a kind of counter¬ 
culture guy, what do you think of other people's use of your 
creations? 

Personally, I don’t have a problem with it. This is part of the 
price of being successful and being part of the culture. I love 
it when there is a crude painting of Bart in the window of a 
bakery in East Los Angeles. I love the dreadlocked Bart Marleys. 
Unfortunately, because of the nature of our world, artists are 
required to vigorously defend their copyright or they lose it. 

I don’t care if some kids appropriate my stuff for their Web 
site, or some fraternity guys make a bootleg Bart T-shirt. But 
when people are making millions and millions of dollars just 
ripping you off, then legally you have to go after them. I have 
been accused of being a big bad guy because Fox has come 
down heavily on people. All I can say is, I don’t own the copy¬ 
right on The Simpsons - Fox does. 

But you agree in principle with halting professional counterfeits? 

This is a confusing area. Bart has been appropriated to pro¬ 
mote the vegetarian cause, which I have sympathy for, as well 
as neo-Nazi skinhead stuff, which I don’t. While I am delighted 
that so many people feel Bart is speaking for to them, I am not 
happy about the Nazi stuff. 

Do you find that the Internet makes the situation worse? 

Again, it is an issue of my personal mark being used to say 
things I would never say. There is an essay on the differences 
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between men and women attributed to me that keeps showing 
up all over the place on the Net. It is mildly funny, but the 
humor is sexist, and I think anyone who knows me would 
know that I didn’t write it. But not everybody knows me. 

I once created a font in my handwriting for The Simpsons. 
Somebody did a bootleg version, so now I see my handwriting 
on T-shirts, album covers, billboards, all over the place. I never 
thought when I created it in 1987 that 10 years later I could 
drive down the street and see a bad version of my own hand¬ 
writing being used to advertise a Mexican radio station. 

But it must be a great feeling to have this kind of response. 
Absolutely! There are weekly fan-written Simpsons scripts 
posted on the Internet. I can’t read them - I will be accused 
later on down the line of having stolen somebody’s idea. But 
I love the idea of it. 

Who are your heroes? 

As a teenager I was a huge admirer of Frank Zappa, who didn’t 
allow any element of music culture to get beyond him. He made 
the connection between ’50s doo-wop and Igor Stravinsky. 
Since I liked Stravinsky and greasy rock and roll, this appealed 
to me. I like mixing it up. 

Growing up I was a huge admirer of Walt Disney, P. T. 
Barnum, and Hugh Hefner. I got in trouble in grade school 
because I had a biography of Hefner. I read somewhere that 
the Playboy mansion in Chicago went 24 hours a day, which 

If this show tafces off, Tt* 
golt)s +o <jo an aitooseitoen* 

park* /’m not 

meant he could stay up as long as he wanted. I liked P. T. Bar¬ 
num because I loved the idea of owning a museum of oddities. 
And of course Walt Disney created Disneyland. 

So you were impressed not by his cartoon genius, but by his 
theme park? 

Yes, it was Disneyland in particular. My great unfulfilled ambi¬ 
tion - to do my own amusement park - is really why I am doing 
Futurama. I’m not kidding. If this show takes off, I’m going to 
do an amusement park. 

Whom do you admire now? 

These days I am a huge fan of Lynda Barry. We both do weekly 
comic strips but went in completely different directions. She 
thinks I am insane for having gone to Hollywood, and she is 
probably right. She lives a very comfortable life writing fiction 
and drawing her comic strip. Some days I think, “Man, I could 
have done that!” 

What's good on TV these days? 

I’m fascinated by Iron Chef,\ a Japanese cooking show that’s 
sort of American Gladiators meets Julia Child. I like the 
utter humiliation the chefs suffer. The judges sip the soups 
or whatever the chefs have made, then render their merciless 
verdicts. 

Seen any great movies? 158 ► 
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He’s Got Guanxi! 

Meet Bo Feng, 
the superconnected VC 
who's bringing 
Valley-style capitalism 
to China. 


By David Sheff 


020 





o Feng, facing three 
men around a cunei¬ 
form dining table at Beijing's Zhi- 
weiguan Restaurant, lifts a tulip 
glass of rice wine spiked with snake 
venom. Feng has a fresh buzz hair¬ 
cut, titanium-framed glasses, and 
an improbable Nike ensemble. His 
three guests, who wear short-sleeved 
shirts, neckties, and brown or khaki 
pants, raise their glasses too. In front 
of them, alongside unholstered 
Nokias, sit plates of crispy snake, 
lobster sashimi, and baked tortoise, 
as well as cups of green tea. A feast 
fit for heads of state - or a venture 
capitalist. Feng toasts and drains the 
venomous elixir. 

A short time ago, this particular 
meeting would have been inconceiv¬ 
able - if not unlawful. Feng, the ven¬ 
ture capitalist and at 29 the youngest 
at the table, is one of the first VCs in 
China - and arguably the hottest. As 
head of the Beijing office of China- 
Vest, one of the oldest VC funds in 
China, he was charged with adding 
software and Internet companies to 
ChinaVest's portfolio. He did so well 
that Chinese government regulatory 
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agencies and the mayor of Shang¬ 
hai solicited him to educate them 
about venture capital. What's more, 
he left ChinaVest late last year to 
cofound Robertson, Feng Technol¬ 
ogy Associates, where he plans to 
manage his own fund. Representa¬ 
tives of Morgan Stanley Dean Witter 
and other American investment 
banks have approached Chinese 
start-ups with more money, says 
Liu Yan, an associate of Feng's at 
ChinaVest,"but the entrepreneurs 
are not impressed. Bo impresses 
them. He can speak to them." 

And the reason he can speak to 
them is telling. Feng, who in keep¬ 
ing with his trans-Pacific lifestyle 
places his surname last, sits at the 
apogee of the most transfiguring 
movement in China. Businesspeo¬ 
ple born at the time of the Cultural 
Revolution, raised on Mao, and 
scattered by Deng Xiaoping's 
reforms and then sobered and 
politicized by Tiananmen Square, 
are repatriating and founding 


ware. Kong's company, DeKang, 
leads its field but faces growing 
competition from home and 
abroad, which is partly why he's 
after a deal with Asialnfo. 

Camels and Marlboros are 
sucked in over more green tea. 
Feng writes notes on a tiny pad, 
scribbling answers to his long list 
of questions. When the conversa¬ 
tion wraps at two in the morning, 
a deal is close, but not closed. 
Feng says good night to the Asia 
Info chiefs and agrees to meet 
Kong later in the week. 

Left alone at the cocktail table, 
he catches up on phone calls to 
California, where it is morning. 

He sleeps for four hours, rises 
a breakfast of soupy rice congee, 
and jumps into a charcoal Mer- 
cedes.The car takes him past a 
Tibetan Lama temple (the home 
of Maitreye, the "Buddha of the 
Future") and through the expect¬ 
ed throng of taxis, buses, bicycles, 
trucks, rickshas, and pedestrians. 


China's Gen X: Asialnfo COO Liu Yadong « 
CEO Edward Tian (top), and software ex 
Wang Zhidong and Wang Yan (belo 
who have merged with Sina I 


businesses. Feng, you might say, is 
a Chinese capitalist with Western 
characteristics. Says veteran high 
tech investment banker Sandy 
Robertson, Feng's business partner, 
"The West is preoccupied with the 
country's aged leaders, but it's Bo 
- Bo and his crowd - who are 
creating China's future." 

After dinner, Feng and his guests 
regroup at the 16th-floor bar of 
the fashionable Swissotel, where 
Feng lives and works when he's 
in Beijing.Two of the men at the 
meeting run Asialnfo, a company 
that Feng helped finance. CEO 
Edward Tian and COO Liu Yadong 
sit opposite Kong Hongjia, who 
runs a relatively small firm that 
peddles cell phone billing soft¬ 


Then it turns down a narrow 
hutong, a shortcut that leads to 
Zhongguancun, China's Silicon 
Valley, an electrified (and slightly 
cleaner) version of Manhattan's 
Canal Street. 

In Zhongguancun, the epicenter 
of China's $10 billion IT industry, 
you can't miss the excitement - 
and the vertigo: China, the Inter 
net, and the confluence of the 
two represent incredible business 
opportunities but are fraught with 
financial peril and political un¬ 
certainty, recent reminders being 

David Sheff (dsheff@nbn.com) is 
author of Game Over, a book about 
Nintendo, and the West Coast editor 
for Yahoo! Internet Life. 
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GM Kong Hongjia (top) inked a 
l with Asialnfo late in 1998. Gao 
Limin (below) heads up StockStar, 
China's would-be E*Trade. 


to farmers in a reeducation camp. 
Bo stayed with his mother, who 
was forced to tie him in his crib 
during the day while she worked in 
a textile plant, earning $2 a month. 
The family was reunited when the 
Revolution ended in 1976. Bo's 
father, then 39, returned to teach¬ 
ing and eventually helped found 
a university, Shanghai's Institute 
of Management Science. He also 
began writing the first of more 
than 40 books about Chinese his¬ 
tory, philosophy, and politics. In 
1985 he entered politics, and he 
since worked his way up as a 
leader in the Democratic League. 
As teenagers, Tao and Bo were 
sent abroad to study. Bo was 18 
when he hit Northern California 
in 1987. 

Landing in Marin County, he 
learned English, worked double 
shifts at Chinese restaurants, 
and enrolled part-time at a local 
college to study filmmaking. In 
1989 he watched the student 


associates about China, trans¬ 
lated, made introductions, and 
helped negotiate deals and review 
contracts. It led to a meeting with 
Sandy Robertson, then chair of 
Robertson Stephens. 

The timing was fortuitous. 
Robertson was intrigued by the 
promise of China, and he invited 
Feng to interview at his invest¬ 
ment bank. Feng faced seven of 
the firm's partners, one of whom 
asked,"Why are you useful to 
us?" Feng answered carefully. 

"I will help you learn how we see 
China," he said."Many people 
look at China blindly, or they see 
one part and think it is the whole 
thing." He used the analogy of 
seven blind men who think they 
know an elephant because they 
believe they recognize one part: 
the tusk, the trunk."China is much 
more than any single piece," Feng 
told them."Westerners who fail 
to see the complexity of China 
will fail in China." 


demonstrations at Tiananmen 
Square - and the government's 
armed response - on television. 

"I planned to be an artist and 
make films," he says."But that was 
before June 4.1 saw then that 
China didn't need three-hour art 
films, and I felt that I could not 
stay away from the challenge of 
building a new China." 

He quit school and moved into 
a $200-a-month apartment, earn¬ 
ing rent as a busboy, waiter, and 
sushi chef. He dated Heidi Van 
Horn, a UC Berkeley social welfare 
major, whom he married in 1993. 
Soon after, his father-in-law intro¬ 
duced Feng to businessmen who 
were interested in promoting 
Visa in China. Feng educated his 


the December convictions of 
leaders of the Chinese Democracy 
Party and the trial of a software 
engineer accused of aiding an 
online journal published by Chi¬ 
nese dissidents in the US. Feng 
and his associates could not be 
living in more interesting times. 


eng, born in Shanghai, was 
an infant when the Cultural 
Revolution exploded his 
family."Our father was a cocky 
professor who refused to renounce 
his beliefs," Bo's older brother Tao 
;."Being a professor was bad. 
Being a cocky professor was a 
disaster/'While professor Feng 
years reading Mao 
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Feng was hired as director of the 
China Group - initially Feng and a 
secretary - and soon brokered his 
first deals, creating funding packages 
for promising Chinese software and 
Internet companies. Four years later, 
he left Robertson Stephens and 
became a VC with ChinaVest.The firm 
has investments in several Chinese 
businesses, including joint ventures 
with T.G.I. Friday's in Beijing and with 
both Domino's Pizza and Tait Asia - 
which distributes Heineken and Dis¬ 
ney videos - in China and Taiwan. 
Feng's arrival added digital-age com¬ 
panies such as Asialnfo to China- 
Vest's portfolio. 

The Mercedes ferrying Feng 
through Zhongguancun stops in 
front of the Friendship Hotel, a cross 
between a Hilton and a traditional 
Chinese palace, complete with West¬ 
ern chandeliers and oversize red 
lanterns. In the center of the lobby, 
a 3-foot-high shark fin is encased in 
glass. Seeing it, Feng, who makes 
time to surf when he's in California 
(aptly enough, bo, which sounds like 
snow, is Chinese for "wave," and feng, 
which rhymes with tongue, means 
"to walk on water in bare feet"), jokes 
that he no longer eats shark-fin soup 
- bad karma. In the hotel's coffee 
shop, he meets up with Asialnfo CEO 
Edward Tian. 


'child of the Cultural 
ion,"Tian took up 
even though his par¬ 
ents, scientists who had been edu¬ 
cated in Leningrad, were sent to a 
remote agricultural province to be 
reeducated. After the Revolution, he 
studied biology and sought, he says, 
"a purposeful life." In grad school at 
the Academy of Sciences in Beijing, 
a professor encouraged him to apply 
to school in the US."Since Mao dis¬ 
mantled the high educational system, 
at the time this was the only chance 
to become a world-class scientist," 
says Tian. He headed to Texas Tech 
in 1987, where he earned a PhD in 
natural-resources management. Like 
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Feng,Tiananmen Square changed 
his plans."Pure science?" he says."l 
felt that a Chinese person no longer 
had that luxury. I had to do some¬ 
thing else - something that would 
have an impact." 

In mid-1993,Tian heard Al Gore 
discussing the information superhigh¬ 
way and fantasized about that thor¬ 
oughfare reaching China."We were 
starved for information,"Tian recalls. 
"The Internet could give Chinese 
children access. From an isolated 
province, they could visit the Louvre 
or any library in the world." He wrote 
one of the first articles about the 
infobahn for a Chinese journal and 
started an email discussion group 
between expatriates, computer scien¬ 
tists, and environmentalists. Later in 
1993, he wrote a friend of a friend, 
James Ding, another Chinese student 
in the US. 

Ding, an engineer who worked on 
Internet technology at UCLA, agreed 
to work with Tian. The two started a 
BBS that grew into an early Web cen¬ 
ter with a search engine designed for 
academic research and email. Next 
they started Asialnfo Daily News, trans¬ 
lating news from Chinese into English 
for American readers. 

With Ding, Tian finally returned 
to China in 1994."l could have had 
a comfortable life in the States," he 
says."But what choice did I have? A 
Chinese poet writes/Because of the 
irresistible calling of history, you have 
no choice.'" Indeed, he only sees his 
wife, who chose to remain in Texas 
with their 3-year-old daughter, six 
months out of each year. 

Settling in Beijing, Tian and Ding 
worked as consultants to develop 
software for companies' information 
systems. Sprint, an early Western 
entrant into China, was commissioned 
by the government to build a com¬ 
mercial Net in China. Sprint hired 
Asialnfo - including Tian, Ding, and 
another friend, Liu Yadong. Eventu¬ 
ally, state-owned China Telecom 
made a deal directly with Asialnfo, 
and the three men hired engineers 
and built - with more than $4 million 

02B 






worth of imported equipment such 
as Sun SPARCstations and Cisco 
routers - the backbone of ChinaNet, 
the main commercial Internet system 
in China.The company creates and 
maintains intranets and Internet 
applications for private firms. It is, 
in short, China's EDS. 

Asialnfo and ChinaNet have 
grown slowly but steadily in sync 
with the Internet. Introduced in 
China in 1994, the Net had by the 
end of 1997 acquired a Chinese 
audience of about 620,000. By the 
close of 1998, that figure had grown 
to 1.8 million, according to the 
China Internet Network Information 
Center. A conservative estimate for 
2000 is 5 million, and the potential 
number is obviously enormous. 

Many doubt that the Net will 
make a real difference to the Chi¬ 
nese, because access is controlled 
by the powers that be - connections 
with the outside world are squeezed 
through government-monitored 
gateways in Beijing, Guangzhou, 
and Shanghai equipped with fire¬ 
walls programmed to block pornog¬ 
raphy and "incendiary" material. 

Of course, proxy servers easily cir¬ 
cumvent these gateways, but the 
Public Security Bureau maintains 
a task force to monitor online ser¬ 
vices for "subversive and porno¬ 
graphic" material, ISPs are supposed 
to register all users with the bureau, 
and at least one software engineer 
has learned the hard way that, in 
China, information doesn't always 
want to be free. 

In April 1998, Lin Hai, who owns a 
Shanghai-based software company, 
was arrested and accused of "incite¬ 
ment to subvert the government" 
after he provided the addresses of 
30,000 Chinese computer users to 
VIP Reference, an online journal 
edited by Li Hongkuan,a US-based 
Chinese dissident and a participant 
in the Tiananmen Square demon¬ 
strations. VIP Reference sends un¬ 
censored political news to 250,000 
Chinese email addresses. Hai's office 
was searched, and in June he i60^ 
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TRICK KNEES 


Impotence threatens 70,000 men 
undergoing prostate surgery each 
year. UroMed's CaverMap helps sur¬ 
geons identify - and avoid cutting - 
the tiny nerves responsible for raising 
the flag. With CaverMap, surgeons 
probe tissue around the prostate. When 
the penis begins to rise, they know 
they've hit a nerve, www.uromed.com 


The anatomy of medicine’s newest inventions. 


h: 


I ear that slight change in my voice?" 
asks Gregg Hartenstine."That's a 
1.75-milliamp electrical current coming 
into my neck - every five minutes I get 
30 seconds of that" 

On March 5,1998, doctors implanted 
a NeuroCybernetic Prosthesis System 
from Cyberonics ( www.cyberonics.com ) in 
Hartenstine's chest to control the epi¬ 
leptic seizures that had besieged him 5 
to 15 times a week for the past 20 years. 
Since undergoing an hour-long opera¬ 
tion to place an electrode on the vagus 


nerve in his neck and a pulse generator 
in his chest, however, Hartenstine hasn't 
experienced any full-blown seizures. 

Hartenstine is one of more than 
1,300 people fitted with the Cyberonics 
device since its 1997 debut. But more 
important, he's one of millions of indi¬ 
viduals benefiting from the deluge of 
new medical devices - implants, surgi¬ 
cal tools, and diagnostic machines - 
hitting the market. Here's a head-to-toe 
sampling of modern medicine's brave 
new world. - Jessica Shattuck 


IF THE HIP FITS... 


Getting a running shoe that fits is 
important; getting a hip replacement 
that fits is essential. With MedModeler 
by Stratasys, a computer takes CAT- 
scan or X-ray images or MRIs, converts 
them into CAD format, and then cuts 
thin plastic sheets, which are stacked 
to create a custom-made 3-D mock-up 
of the new hip. www.stratasys.com 


DR.P2_ 

Intuitive Surgical has developed 
robotic arms - up to 20 times more 
precise than the human hand - that 
maneuver inside a patient and are 
controlled remotely by the surgeon. 
During an operation, the system 
translates what the robotic arm sees 
and feels into visual and tactile feed¬ 
back. www.intuitivesurgical.com 


Tom knee cartilage doesn't self-repair. 
Fortunately, Genzyme has found a way 
to regrow cartilage by first removing 
the cartilage cells from the knee, then 
placing them in a proprietary solution 
that stimulates growth. The new cells 
are inserted in the knee and auto¬ 
matically stop growing once the repair 
is complete, www.genzyme.com 


VOCAL DEVICES, BOTTLE, GLASSES: 
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THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION 


DRESS REHEARSAL 


Accuray's CyberKnife uses intermit¬ 
tently captured X-ray images to track 
the precise location of a tumor during 
surgery and automatically focus the 
radiation beam. Not only can patients 
get treatments over the course of 
several days - instead of a harrowing 
12-hour procedure - but the beam 
itself can pinpoint very small tumors 
located close to easily damaged nerves 
or arteries, www.accuray.com 


Endoscopy lets doctors view hard-to- 
reach places in the body (colon, lungs, 
stomach). But even the tiniest camera 
can be blocked by a sharp curve in a 
passageway. Siemens Medical Sys¬ 
tems's 3D Virtuoso software pieces 
together a series of 2-D images to 
create virtual fly-through tours of a 
patient's innards, sms.siemens.com 


Aviron's FluMist, a nasal spray 
that delivers a flu vaccine to the upper 
respiratory tract, spares squeamish 
patients the needle. Another device, 
being developed by Sontra for diabet¬ 
ics, uses 20-kHz sound waves to moni¬ 
tor blood-sugar levels without 
drawing blood, www.aviron.com ; 
Sontra:+1 (617) 499 2928 


Adaptive Eyecare has crafted eye¬ 
glasses that can be self-adjusted to fit 
almost any prescription. The lenses - 
filled with an inert silicon oil - can be 
manipulated with a small pump. When 
the world comes in focus, the correc¬ 
tion is complete. +44 1865 279503 


NeuroControl's Freehand System helps 
quadriplegics regain basic finger 
movement. Consisting of a stimulator 
in the chest and a series of electrodes 
wired under the skin, Freehand is 
controlled by an external sensor and 
processor that gauges the patient's 
shoulder position and directs elec¬ 
trodes along the arm and hand to 
contract paralyzed muscles accordingly. 
www.neurocontroi.com 


SPEAKEASY 


SEEING THE LIGHT 


Each year, 10,000 Americans suffer 
permanent damage to their voice due 
to stroke, cancer, or traumatic injury. 
Providing hope, Smith & Nephew 
offers vocal implants. The surgeon 
chooses from a number of prefabri¬ 
cated sizes and inserts one through a 
hole in the thyroid cartilage. When the 
fit is right, the new voice speaks for 
itself, www.smith-nephew.com 


Johns Hopkins researchers have built 
an implant that restores vision by 
sending wireless images from an eye¬ 
glass-mounted camera to electrodes 
implanted in the retina. The electrodes 
convert images into electrical impulses, 
which are picked up by the remaining 
retinal cells. The brain transforms the 
messages into images - albeit low res 
- just as it does for a healthy set of 
peepers, hopkins.med.jhu.edu 


SonoSite's 6-pound handheld ultra¬ 
sound machine lets EMTs scan a 
pregnant woman at the scene of an 
accident for injury to the fetus. Since 
ultrasound images are inscrutable 
to the untrained eye, SonoSite will 
couple the device with a satellite link 
to send images to in-hospital OB/GYNs 
for analysis, www.sonosite.com 
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Can Mike Bloomberg, self-made man’s man and master of the 

- <a ^ real-time financial news universe, learn to think out of the box? 


M, 

is telling a table of Boston College graduates. “We went to China 
together. And what’s a 16-year-old going to do on a business trip?” 
He pops another carefully buttered piece of bread in his mouth. 
“So I got her dates in every city in China.” Remembering that I’m 
also at the table, he glares in my direction. “That’s off the record!” 
he barks. It’s typical Mike Bloomberg, wanting to have it both 
ways: imperious man of the people, coarse billionaire, earthy 
business leader, accessible control freak. 

The alumni dinner at the New York Hilton, where Bloomberg 
is the keynote speaker, is in keeping with this media mogul’s pre¬ 
ferred persona. Amid the grandeur of the hotel’s banquet hall, 
there is a tattiness befitting a man who claims to hate pretension, 
who speaks every day to his mother (still living, he tells the group 
proudly, “in the house we grew up in”). Bloomberg - a trim 5’ 9”, 
thinning brown hair streaked by silver, dressed in Wall Street’s 
uniform of starched white shirt under pinstripe Paul Stuart suit - 
lectures the crowd on the perils of seductive technology, like a 
high school instructor. “We are replacing teachers with television, 
and we are relying on numbers in the workplace to tell us what to 
do. We are getting carried away by technology, by the tools.” 

The audience - mostly young Wall Street traders - is smitten. 
“He has the kind of energy that doesn’t exist out there anymore,” 


Contributing editor David S. Bennahum (bennahum@wired.com) 
wrote “The United Nations of Iridium” in Wired 6.10. 


By David S. Bennahum 

one budding financier gushes. The contradiction eludes them: 

In 18 years, Mike Bloomberg has turned himself into a baron of 
real-time financial information and news, building from a $10 
million severance check a $2 billion-plus business structured 
around the very technology he’s warning against. With more than 
100,000 users around the world, the Bloomberg, as his epony¬ 
mous product is known, has become Wall Street’s most indispens¬ 
able tool, delivering real-time data on more than 800,000 stocks 
and bonds, a rich array of historical information, and 4,500 orig¬ 
inal daily news stories to the likes of SEC chair Arthur Levitt, 
Bundesbank head Hans Tietmeyer, Disney CEO Michael Eisner, 
and Bill Gates, to name just a few celebrity clients. Yet while 
Bloomberg has become the establishment, he maintains the aura 
of the new kid on the block, projecting an image that’s equal 
parts Horatio Alger and Warren Buffett: self-made, forthright, a 
change agent who’s suspicious of hype. “The one thing computers 
have done,” he continues, “is let us make bigger mistakes. We 
have to be careful not to depend on our machines.” 

But Mike Bloomberg needs to pay closer attention to his own 
words, for he, too, has become overly dependent on machines - 
his own. By forcing his customers to take a one-size-fits-all prod¬ 
uct, this self-styled information revolutionary risks becoming 
an anachronism in the era of the Internet - when technology is 
allowing others cheaper, if lesser, alternatives. At Bloomberg LP’s 
very apogee, with an annual growth rate holding at close to 30 
percent even while the Dow flirts erratically with gravity, there 
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are portentous rumblings on Wall Street, as people begin to won¬ 
der if their hero has become a has-been. 

Andrew Delaney, the editor in chief at Waters Information 
Services, which tracks the financial information industry, recalls 
a lavish Bloomberg party a year ago at the Whitney Museum 
in New York, where waiters were “walking around with open 
laptops on their arms, and caviar bowls on them. It was out 
of the 1980s. 

“But when the going gets tough, that’s going to stop,” Delaney 
predicts. “When you have a kid producing $20 million a year, give 
him three Bloombergs. But when that number goes negative, the 
Bloombergs will go.” 

The financial world has changed strikingly since 1982, when Mike 
Bloomberg installed his first terminal. Back then, Bloomberg was 
a flamboyant pretender with a revolutionary system for making 
“real time” real. His innovation: a machine to deliver information 
on bond prices and models for comparing those prices, helping 
traders decipher the “fair value” of securities, a process that had 
been time-consuming and often inaccurate. 

Bloomberg remedied the situation by delivering the elusive 


took on once-venerable companies like Dow Jones and Reuters. 

These new players are tapping into a larger market of financial 
professionals who don’t do large volumes of trades every day, yet 
need to track the markets: pension fund managers, small retail 
brokers, corporate research departments, and high net-worth in¬ 
vestors. Then there’s the largest market of all: the millions of 
people with investments in mutual funds, 401(k) retirement plans, 
and online brokerage accounts. To them, companies like Quote.com, 
Stockpoint, and Data Broadcasting Corporation are offering frag¬ 
ments of what Bloomberg provides, for a fraction of the price. 
These miniature Bloomberg killers argue that when profits come 
down, it’s going to be harder for clients who use only a portion of 
the Bloomberg database to justify the expense of a Bloomberg. 

The new competitors have few offerings remotely close to the 
Bloomberg’s sophistication, and those products that come closest 
measure their users in three or four digits. Yet the danger for 
Bloomberg is simple enough. The Internet-based information 
providers are fomenting an arms race to provide ever more value 
for a diminishing price. Whether these guerrilla information com¬ 
panies can survive is an open question, but along the way either 
to self-destruction or victory, they are pressuring Bloomberg to 
lower his prices or lose his audience. Much as mainframes became 


“Mike sometimes wonHers if he’s a genius, 


information instantaneously, offering his machine (named, with 
characteristic hubris, for himself) as a level field on which buyers 
and sellers could meet, breaking the lock the “sell side” had on 
pricing bonds. He later expanded his formula to include the pric¬ 
ing of stocks, and evolved his offerings to enable traders, analysts, 
investors, bankers, and others to scrutinize just about any security, 
commodity, or currency in the world - using news, historical data, 
and sophisticated analytic tools. 

The Bloomberg is no longer just a terminal. It is a network, de¬ 
livering information to 85 percent of the Fortune 500 companies, 
the Federal Reserve, the White House, the Vatican, central banks 
in South America, Europe, and Asia, hedge and mutual fund 
managers - an exclusive online community of global market- and 
moneymakers, each of whom pays a $l,600-per-month member¬ 
ship (for the first box, with a minimum two-year commitment; 
each additional box costs $1,225). This is the heart of Bloomberg’s 
market: the 300,000 or so people around the world who require, 
and thus far have been able to afford, the highest end of financial 
information. 

But the late ’90s mark the start of another transition in the way 
finance is conducted: the arrival of open systems that run over the 
Internet and can function on any platform and operating system. 
In this new world, the barriers to entry are falling; it is no longer 
necessary to install a customized terminal or build a special com¬ 
puter network to deliver financial data. Consequently, a new breed 
of renegades is nipping at Bloomberg’s heels, much as Bloomberg 
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a “velvet cage” for IBM in the 1970s, the one-size-fits-all Bloomberg 
has put its own kingdom at risk. 

Bloomberg’s stated strategy until recently had been to do virtu¬ 
ally nothing and wait out the new competition. “If you buy us for 
publicly available data, then we are in big trouble,” he says, “For¬ 
tunately, that is not why most people spend $1,200 a month for 
our terminal.” The rigidity of the business model derives straight 
from Mike Bloomberg’s personality. A private company with 4,600 
employees, Bloomberg LP is a patriarchy, with its founder the un¬ 
disputed leader. Diversifying into a broad range of financial prod¬ 
ucts threatens the core culture of the company, a family where all 
look to Mike for guidance. 

His close friends - perhaps even Bloomberg himself - see the 
conundrum. “Mike sometimes wonders if he’s a genius,” says one 
friend, “or merely a guy who had one good idea.” 

Ml ike Bloomberg’s life is conducted a world away from the frayed 
humility of Boston College alumni gatherings. He hosts notable- 
studded dinner parties several times a month at his Upper East Side 
townhouse, a dark, regal, antiques-filled dwelling designed by cele¬ 
brity decorator Jamie Drake, whose other clients have included 
Madonna. “He will have a couple of media-baron types over, and a 
couple of old friends who are incredibly rich,” says one friend who’s 
attended more than a few. Along with the media czars will be “a 
combination of a large hedge fund manager like Michael Steinhardt, 
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the guy who runs Lazard Freres, and then a writer” 

Mike’s current girlfriend, a romance novelist in her 50s named 
Mary Jane Salk, is often in attendance. His ex-wife Sue and her live- 
in boyfriend are also reportedly sharing the house, at least tem¬ 
porarily. “He gave his ex-wife a gazillion dollars,” one friend says, 
“so how could it not be amicable?” But there is nothing new-man¬ 
nish about a Bloomberg soiree, says author Fran Lebowitz, who 
calls dinner at Mike’s a window into a high-testosterone world 
dominated by the host’s “commanding presence and toughness.” 

“He can probably have his pick of women,” she says. “To be 
a rich guy in Manhattan is like being captain of the football team 
in high school.” 

But everything you really need to know about the 57-year-old 
power broker, say his intimates, can be found in the office. “Now 
he is pursued by these media stars,” says one. “But he is not fooled 
by that. His real friends are his old Wall Street friends.” 

Mike’s 5-foot-long brown desk on the 15th floor of 499 Park 
Avenue, a thin black skyscraper on the northern end of midtown 
Manhattan, is also surrounded by flash and glitter, but it’s of a 
decidedly nonsocial kind. Step off the elevator at Bloomberg and 
you’re greeted with a cavalcade of energy. Everywhere there are 
flat-panel Bloomberg terminals displaying market data, news sto- 


Bloomberg chanced upon an insight that now seems commonplace: 
In a world where information begets money, speed is essential. 

But running the project, with his own fiefdom and budget, caused 
friction between Bloomberg and other partners. In 1981, at a com¬ 
pany retreat in Tarrytown, New York, where Salomon’s acquisition 
by Phibro Corporation was announced to a roomful of surprised 
partners, Mike Bloomberg, by a unanimous vote, was fired. That 
night, returning to Manhattan, he decided to buy his wife, Sue, a 
sable coat. On his last day at work, he brought it home, to ease her 
worries. The next day, he founded Bloomberg LP. “After a decade 
and a half as a loyal corporate soldier,” he writes in Bloomberg by 
Bloomberg , an autohagiography, “I’d be my own general.” 

Bloomberg’s business would extend the principle of his in-house 
automation project at Salomon. Top Wall Street brokerage houses 
were independently collecting data on bond pricing - a wasteful 
duplication of effort - and the data was still being manually man¬ 
ipulated. Bloomberg thought he could do the same for less, by 
building a system whose cost would be divided over many users. 
More important still, he envisioned that as an independent outside 
the broker-dealer business, his system could become a standard. 

In October 1981, with three partners recruited from Salomon, 
he rented a small office in Manhattan, took his $10 million sever- 


or merely a guy who had one good idea.” 


ries, and video feeds. Employees mill about the free snack bar 
while Bloomberg TV and Bloomberg Radio reporters produce sto¬ 
ries at their desks. While celebrities abound, they’re generally 
making their way to Charlie Rose’s studio, provided gratis by 
Bloomberg to the PBS talk-show host. Mike sits at a desk on the 
“floor” right above the studio, overlooking the action, emulating 
the style of Wall Street. 

The similarity isn’t accidental. While Bloomberg owns a cable 
TV network, a New York radio station, three glossy magazines, and 
a wire service in addition to his desktop tool, his company’s culture 
derives from what a close associate calls the “male-dominated, 
aggressive, confrontational environment” of traders. 

In the hard-driving trader culture that characterized Salomon 
Brothers, Mike Bloomberg, almost from the moment he joined 
in 1966 as a 24-year-old Harvard Business School graduate, was 
more driven than most. He made a point of arriving every day at 
7 a.m., the second at work after Billy Salomon, the firm’s chair, 
and the last to leave, alongside John Gutfreund, the number-two 
partner. By 1972, Bloomberg had risen to partner, specializing in 
equities. His claim to fame was helping pioneer the use of “block 
trades,” encouraging Salomon to pool shares in take-it-or-leave-it 
offerings, which helped increase the volume of the stock market 
and end the Street’s once gentlemanly demeanor. 

In 1979 Salomon asked Bloomberg, whose undergraduate major 
at Johns Hopkins had been engineering, to take charge of infor¬ 
mation systems. Managing a large, innovative technology project, 


ance package, and boldly convinced Merrill Lynch that he could 
produce in six months a working terminal for no money up front. 
Right on time, Bloomberg and partner Duncan MacMillan, who 
worked at collecting data and identifying potential Bloomberg cus¬ 
tomers, piled into a taxi and headed to Merrill’s offices, Mike car¬ 
rying the terminal on his lap, MacMillan holding the keyboard. At 
Merrill, surrounded by traders, they hooked up the machine, and 
the screen came to life. The system worked as promised, delivering 
pricing information in real time. Merrill agreed to install 20 Bloom¬ 
berg terminals. It also became a partner in Bloomberg LP, acquiring 
30 percent of the company for $30 million. (In 1997, Bloomberg 
bought back a third of Merrill’s stake for $200 million.) 

By 1990, Bloomberg had leased 10,000 terminals. That same 
year, Dow Jones announced it would no longer provide its news 
feed to the terminal (a decision it later retracted), so Bloomberg 
unveiled a news service of his own, created and run by a former 
Wall Street Journal reporter, Matthew Winkler, who had become 
enamored of the man he once covered. The two shared a common 
vision: With the Cold War ending, financial news was destined to 
become a serious beat, no longer overshadowed by political news. 
Delivering that news in real time was the future. 

Rejection from the news establishment was swift. Because Bloom¬ 
berg Business News was delivered electronically, it wasn’t consid¬ 
ered a publication by the US Congress’s Standing Committee of 
Correspondents. Although Dow Jones and UPI were delivered elec¬ 
tronically as well, they had a print component: Their stories 162 ► 
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You finally captured 

the perfect smile. 





Take Pictures. Further.™ 



The difference is 
KODAK digital. 


Immediate Color Display 

Gives you an immediate preview of your 
pictures. Save the ones you like. Delete 
the ones you don’t. Getting great pictures 
is as easy as that. 



KODAK Picture Card 

Think of it as a reusable 
roll of digital film. The 8 
MB card holds 25 to 
120 images. 


Megapixel Quality 

Is a technical way of saying 
your pictures will have 
amazing detail and color. 


KODAK Inkjet 
Photo Paper 

Means you can 
get the printing 
quality you expect 
from Kodak without 
ever leaving home. 


Simple Computer Connection 

Hook the camera up to your 
computer so you can print 
your pictures or e-mail them 
to friends and family. 


$ 499 

Why wait to own 
the digital difference 
from KODAK? You can 
have it at this price 
from November 1. 


For more information visit us on the web at www-kodak.com/go/smile 
or call 1-800-KODAK-22, or stop by one of the following stores: 


OfficeMax 






COMPUTER SUPPLIES 

1 - 800 - 845-6225 


© Eastman Kodak Company, 1998. Kodak and Take Pictures. Further, are trademarks. 
















When the first ad banner ran on HotWired in October 1994, banner advertising promised a cool, new way 
for marketers to connect with a growing market - the Internet. Back then, click-through rates topped 50% and 
national advertisers were lining up to buy space on popular Web sites. These days, of course, you can't give the 
stuff away. Banner blindness has set in among Web users, and click-through rates have plunged below 1%. As a 
result, banners that used to command rates of $20 to $30 per thousand have now dropped as low as $2 CPM 
and many are being sold on a cost-per-action basis. 

The good news is, that when it comes to Internet advertising, banners are not the only game in town. Opt-in 
email marketing - sending commercial email messages to targeted lists of Internet users who have opted in to 
receive them - is generating click-through rates as high as 5% to 15% and helping publishers, cataloguers and 
e-commerce companies reach their target market quickly, cheaply and responsibly. We know this because we're 
the company that pioneered opt-in email marketing in 1996 and because we manage the largest database of 
opt-in email addresses on the Internet - more than 1.8 million addresses from over 110 leading Web sites. 

So, if you're looking for better results from your next Internet advertising campaign, 
don't mourn the past. Embrace the future - opt-in email marketing. 

Postmaster Oirect Response 

o NetCreations company 

www.postmasterdirect.com 

Contact us at 212-625-1370 or sales@postmasterdirect.com 
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Now You're Cooking 

C ook Express has people 
like me all figured out. 

I like to eat healthy but don't 
always manage to get all the 
food groups on one plate. OK, 
let's be honest: I rarely have 
the time or inclination to shop 
and cook after a day's work - 
and now I don't have to. 

Web-based Cook Express 
allows me to order a gourmet 
meal and have it delivered 
to my work (or home) - and 
the best part is that I can 
cook it myself. Doesn't sound 
like something to get excited 



Drive-by dining. 


about? Trust me: Some nights, 
knowing exactly what's in a 
meal and eating when I want 
beat dining out hands down. 
Besides, neophyte chefs like 
me may learn something. 

Let's just say that, before 
I ordered and prepared pan- 
roasted salmon with garlic 
mashed potatoes and braised 
greens,l had no idea what 
pan roasting entailed. But the 
meal was delicious and simple 
and took only 15 minutes to 
fix. Bon appetit! - Kristine Kern 

Cook Express: from $14.95 
(serves two); www.cook 
express.com. 
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Grand Unified Remote Theory 

B uying a universal remote control rarely requires justification. 

You know you need one. A growing population of cunning dedi¬ 
cated remotes that know to hide when they’re needed is a headache. 
It’s also a sure sign of gadget addiction, so a metagadget is just the 
thing. 

The Philips Pronto and Harman Kardon’s Take Control can operate 
almost any consumer-electronics device by learning to mimic their 
original remotes. What’s new about these fiber-remotes is that instead 
of a plethora of buttons to accommodate many different functions, 
both sport a touch-sensitive, backlit LCD that displays a collection of 
virtual buttons. 

Of the two, Pronto is the more flexible. Its built-in software allows 
you to define macros and electronic devices: Each component of a home 
entertainment system can be assigned multiple “pages” of control but¬ 
tons as needed. You can relabel or redefine buttons using its learning 



All for one, one for all: the LCD-based Pronto (left) and Take Control. 


ability, but you have to stick to the Pronto’s predefined templates. 

The Take Control’s built-in software is very hierarchical, forcing 
you to traverse way too many decision trees to get to where you’re 
going. The setup is also very regimented compared with the Pronto. 
What’s worse, you must hook the remote up to your Windows PC to 
use many of the features. 

In short, both remotes have first-generation-product malaise. The 
Pronto needs a more comfortable button and template scheme and 
some slimming of the physical case. And Harman Kardon should 
rethink the Take Control’s hierarchical software design, its weight 
distribution, and its PC dependence. Both also need better tactile 
LCD feedback, without the first-press lag. But the Pronto is clearly 
the more successful execution of an LCD-based universal remote, 
and besides, you just need one. - Stephan Somogyi 

Philips Pronto: $399. Philips: www.pronto.philips.com. Harman Kardon Take Control: $349. 
Harman Kardon: www.harman.com. 
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Pocket Pix 

I n a technoconsumerist 
Japan driven by novelty, one 
fad stands out, both for its sim¬ 
plicity and (relative) longevity 
- puri-kuras, or"print dubs." 
These ubiquitous kiosks cap¬ 
italize on the practice of using 
passport-photo machines to 
produce goofy adhesive 
miniature snapshots you can 
affix almost anywhere. 

NowTomy and Polaroid aim 
to put the print club in your 
pocket with the Xiao, a tiny, 
stylish instant camera focused 
squarely on the youth market. 
Available in Japan, the Xiao 
(Mandarin for "small" or 
"smile") will be released in 



Point, shoot, and stick. 

the US by midyear. 

It works like a stripped- 
down version of a standard 
Polaroid - after turning on 
the flash, aiming at arm's 
length, and firing, you yank 
out the film and watch it 
develop. Even though the 
results are riddled with small 
distortions, they are F-U-N. 
Pretty soon your desk, bulletin 
board, fridge, and all other free 
surfaces will be cluttered with 
these teensy, wacky stickers. 

- Jonathan Napack 

Xiao: ¥3,300 ($24). Nippon 
Polaroid:+81 (1) 2041 2416 
(toll free),+81 (3) 3438 8811. 
Tomy Japan: www.dir.co.jp 
/tomy. 


Hidden Agenda 

I n most Western mystical traditions, a great divide separates flesh 
and spirit. In TechGnosis , Erik Davis, a frequent contributor to 
The Village Voice and Gnosis (not to mention Wired), asserts that this 
“great divide” no longer works as a defining myth in a society so 
deeply impacted by hybrids - cyborgs, Prozac, minds melded by elec¬ 
tronic information - that straddle the boundaries between nature 
and culture. He sets out to uncover the icons, magic, and animist 
currents that run through the information technologies of our time. 

Davis also seems intent on another agenda, however, one largely 
unspecified but suggested by the title of the book and a parting 
chapter called “The Path Is a Network.” Like the adherents of Gnos¬ 
ticism, a mystical mode of Christianity that arose in late antiquity, 
proponents of techgnosis hold that by connecting to (“knowing”) all 
aspects of the world, we come to know ourselves, which is the path 
to enlightenment. 

Techgnostics believe isolated and closed systems - be they funda¬ 
mentalist religions or biotic communities - always degenerate. Entropy 



A cyborg manifesto mingling the flesh, the spirit, and the bits. 

sets in once they can no longer exchange matter, information, and 
energy with the rest of the universe. That, Davis argues, is why so 
many early modern inventors understood electricity as the alchemical 
fire that magically transforms energy into information. 

Davis promises that while his book might seem conventional (chap¬ 
ters, footnotes, linear argument), it is actually “a resonating hypertext” 
that will draw the reader into “a fluctuating play network of polarities 
and hidden networks.” What a disappointment, then, to find oneself 
mired for the next 300-odd pages in territory more akin to doctoral 
dissertations than interactive Web sites. 

Some of the book’s more entertaining moments also tend to be its 
most supercilious. Does it really mean anything that Mitch Kapor, the 
designer of Lotus 1-2-3, once taught transcendental meditation? Or 
that Apple bought Grateful Dead tickets for its employees? Geez, no 
wonder the world can’t wait to tap into the hallucinatory bitstream 
of cyberspace. - David Batstone 

TechGnosis: Myth, Magic, and Mysticism in the Age of Information, by Erik Davis: $25. Harmony 
Books:+1 (212) 572 2537. 


Living Up to the Legend 

T he LegendofZelda is a Nintendo uberfranchise 
that has inspired hordes of fanatics with land¬ 
mark games for the Game Boy, NES, and SNES sys¬ 
tems; its release for N64 has been billed as the 
biggest event in gaming history. Now, my initial 
reactions to the words gaming and event in the 
same sentence are suspicion and cynicism. But my 
6-year-old son Gavin does a Pavlov's dog every 
time Nintendo is mentioned within earshot, so 
when we got an invitation to see the final ver¬ 
sion of Zelda 64, he was jumping out of his skin. 
And I wanted to witness the subject of the insidi¬ 
ous, massive hype for myself. 

While it took approximately three seconds for 
Gavin to lose himself completely in Zelda 64, 

I realized within about a minute that this is the 



Seven years in Link's life can take almost as many in yours. 

most immersive, elegant game I have ever seen. 
The story of the elfin hero Link and his quest - 
rescuing Princess Zelda, foiling the evil Ganondorf 
Dragmire, and saving his world in the bargain - 
is nothing wildly original. It's the technical aspects 
and gameplay mechanics that make it such a jaw- 
dropping showstopper. Shigeru Miyamoto, the 
master of Mario, has given Zelda 64 all the depth 
of a role-playing game. But unlike most RPGs, 
Zelda's 3-D levels are laid out in striking detail. 

As I watched Gavin (as Link) roaming huge land¬ 
scapes on foot and on horseback, playing magical 
songs on the hero's ocarina flute, and battling 
mythical beasts, Zelda 64 passed a critical test: 

I forgot I was watching a game. - Scott Taves 

The Legend of Zelda: The Ocarina of Time: $69.95. Nintendo: 
www.nin ten do. com. 
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Machine Man 

I f, like myself,you grew up as a member of a 
certain television-fixated postwar generation, 
the word robot almost invariably summons forth 
mental images of a goldfish bowl-headed auto¬ 
maton waving its stubby arms about, gravely 
intoning "Danger, Will Robinson! Danger!" At 39, 
Alan Rath may be only about a month younger 
than I am, but his vision of the robot is undoubt¬ 
edly more sophisticated. 

In SITE Santa Fe's traveling exhibition Alan Rath: 
Robotics, the MIT-trained artist's works stretch the 
boundaries of both art and robotics through their 
gracefully choreographed, computer-controlled 
paces. Seven of the pieces are impressively large 
and mobile, whether wall mounted (such as the 
two-armed Robot Dance), track mounted (like One 
Track Minds, composed of two arm-equipped carts 
zipping back and forth on 40-foot-long rails), wall 
and floor mounted ( Friends and Acquaintances, 



Not your father's Rodin: sculptures that zip and spin. 

a complex ensemble that spins, whirs, and pro¬ 
jects retractable metal tongues), or free ranging 
(as with Rover, which wanders about, scrutinizing 
visitors with its large cydopic eye). 

Rath's sculptures often have an anthropomor¬ 
phic aspect, but he seems unconcerned with mak¬ 
ing them humanlike or with creating interactions 
with viewers that extend beyond the most basic: 
These are machines, and most of them do their 
own thing with little concern for human presence, 
other than some rather comic displays of robotic 
curiosity. Issues of technology and culture are 
addressed in Rath's work, but humor plays a part 
as well - what else would one expect from a guy 
whose chronology lists such notable events as 
"1965 - inserted hairpin in electrical outlet"? 

- David Clemmer 

Alan Rath: Robotics: April 17 through June 13. Austin Museum 
of Art, Austin,Texas: www.amoa.org. 


The World at Your Fingertips 

T en years ago, over the course of several months, I began carting 
home from the library magazines that patrons had left for other 
readers to enjoy. The boxes were weighted down primarily with copies 
of National Geographic , and I soon amassed not only every issue since 
1955, but also a sporadic sampling dating back to the late 1920s. 

Little did I know then that all my back-breaking hauling would be 
for naught, that within a decade I would be able to balance on one 
hnger - courtesy DVD-ROM - the entire canon of what the celebrated 
magazine’s publisher, the National Geographic Society, calls “The 
Diary of a Planet.” 

The Complete National Geographic: 109 Years of National Geo¬ 
graphic Magazine apportions the periodical’s 190,000 cumulative 
pages among four discs. Access options include the Cover Gallery 
(which posts arrays of thumbnail covers), the Contents menu, the 
search engine, and the article index. The menubar also links to the 
society’s Web site, and any article on the disc set can be printed in 
color or black and white at the click of a button. 



All the pictures, none of the paper cuts. 

National Geographic has doggedly chronicled the indefatigable 
march of our civilization through the 20th century, and an expedi¬ 
tion through its 9,300-plus articles, from the dry, scholarly reports of 
the early years to the vivid accounts by today’s globe-hopping corre¬ 
spondents, reveals how the magazine reflects our evolving attitudes, 
prejudices, and perspectives - and measures how far we have come 
in little more than a hundred years. 

A sampling from 1899 includes “Colonial Systems of the World,” 
“How Long a Whale May Carry a Harpoon,” “Plans for Reaching the 
South Pole,” and several pieces on the proposed Nicaraguan Canal 
Route (later abandoned in favor of a certain project in Panama). 

I’ve read only a smattering of my hundreds of analog back issues, 
and, barring any extended convalescence, I probably won’t be rifling 
the dusty stacks of boxes and thumbing through many more. Rut now, 
with the pocket edition of this venerable, authoritative icon of discov¬ 
ery and wonder, I’ve got the world at my fingertips. - Mark Nichol 

The Complete National Geographic: 109 Years of National Geographic Magazine: $199.95. 
Mindscape:+1 (415) 895 2000, www.mindscape.com. 



The Wrath of 
Goddess 

A n odd little game named 
Populous once combined 
strategy and social engineer¬ 
ing with a godlike perspective 
and became an unlikely best¬ 
seller. The apparent inspiration 
for current hits like StarCraft 
and Total Annihilation is back, 
and it kicks theistic ass. 

Unlike its testosterone- 
heavy successors, Populous: 
The Beginning is refreshingly 
matriarchal: Your avatar is a 
shaman demigoddess whose 
brawny tribespeople slavishly 
comply with her every order. 



Unleash your inner god. 

(But left to their own devices, 
they'll stand around scratch¬ 
ing their butts.) While real¬ 
time strategy vets will find 
much that's familiar, what 
sets Populous apart is its gen¬ 
uinely awesome use of 3-D 
rendering. 

The game's multiplayer 
function also lets you chal¬ 
lenge other deities on the Net. 
Just wait until you compete 
against a god who's had a bad 
day. - Wagner James Au 

Populous: The Beginning: 
$49.95. Bullfrog Produc¬ 
tions/Electronic Arts: www 
.populous.net. 
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iCUBANISMO! 
Reencarnacion (Rykodisc) 
Originally conceived as a one- 
shot, all-star recording project, 
jCubanismo! has evolved into 
the neotraditionalist voice of 
Cuban music.On Reencarna- 
cion, they demonstrate their 
stunning blend of jazz, mambo, 
son,guaracha,and other tradi¬ 
tional forms. Led by Jesus Ale- 
many's smoking trumpet, they 
prove just how sexy Cuban 
music can be. - Peter L. Herb 



KRONOS QUARTET 

25 Years (Nonesuch) 

Arguably the most important new-music ensem¬ 
ble of our time, Kronos Quartet celebrates its 25th 
anniversary with this stunning 10-CD set. Kronos 
revitalized the string-quartet genre, commission¬ 
ing and premiering some 400 pieces.The quartet's 
repertoire includes work by acclaimed classical 
composers as well as Jimi Hendrix, Ornette Cole¬ 
man, and Muddy Waters, not to mention undas- 
sifiable musicians like John Zorn. 

Their execution of Reich's "Different Trains," with 
its precise metric shifts and relentless rhythms, 
is breathtaking.The otherworldly sonorities of 
George Crumb's bizarre "Black Angels" are subtle, 
brilliant, and electrifying.This extraordinary set 
only scratches the surface of what Kronos has 
wrought. - Dean Suzuki 



FIRESIGN THEATRE 

Give Me Immortality or Give Me Death 

(Rhino) 

Back in the late '60s, Firesign Theatre earned a 
rep as comedic avant-gardists with a wicked 
countercultural edge. And while the troupe's 
acid-flashback pop commentary has worn thin 
over time, there's something nostalgically ambi¬ 
tious about their new undertaking. 

The setting is a radio station broadcasting on 
December 31,1999, as the countdown to Y2K 
unfolds."Radio Now" goes through a format 
change every three minutes, but none of the 
millennium-bound radio hosts notice.The group 
hasn't been as funny since the drugs wore off, 
but its heart is in the right place. - Mitch Myers 



PORTISHEAD 
PNYC (Go! Beat/London) 
Recorded live with a 35-piece 
orchestra at NYC's Roseland 
Ballroom, PA/KC represents a 
thaw in the mournful chill of 
Portishead's scratchy sci-fi trip 
hop. From the retro sounds of 
"Humming"to the big-band- 
in-a-graveyard beat of"AII 
Mine," when the strings and 
horns rub up against the 
tremulous vocals of Beth Gib¬ 
bons, it sparks a seductive 
soulfulness. Just call it Suite for 
Ouija Board. - Beth Johnson 




SEBADOH 

TheSebadoh (Sub Pop) 

Let's state up top that Seba- 
doh's high-water mark is still 
1994's Bakesale. But yes, there 
are lovely, tuneful songs here 

- scattered amongst solid, 
generic college rock. On their 
seventh album - not counting 
members'umpteen side proj¬ 
ects - the group's multiple 
personality morphs through 
retro folk-rock ("Tree"), requi¬ 
site Latin homage ("Cuban"), 
PC sound-collage pop ("Color¬ 
blind"), and eye-glazing guy- 
rock. Fact is, the mellower they 
play, the better they sound. 

- Beth Johnson 



0 

HERBIE HANCOCK 
Gershwin's World (Verve) 

Virtually every musicologist concedes that the 
African-American art form known as jazz wouldn't 
be where it is today without a Russian-American 
Jew named George Gershwin. Duke, Diz, Bird, and 
Miles all played him. Now pianist supreme and 
jazz giant Herbie Hancock offers his take. Enlisting 
such notables as Stevie Wonder and Joni Mitchell, 
Hancock navigates a very thoughtful project from 
the helm of a full-length grand, adding his color¬ 
ful harmonic textures to an oeuvre known for 
its musical invention.The final track - a dynamic 
solo rendition of "EmbraceableYou"- stands 
firmly, a testament to both composer and inter¬ 
preter as Hancock stacks lush, reharmonized vot¬ 
ings upon Gershwin's tasteful ode d'amour.Such 
sweet thunder. - James Rozzi 



CASSIUS 
1999 (Astralwerks) 

Cassius's 7999 culminates a 10-year friendship 
that already claims numerous credits in France's 
much touted urban-music scene. Philipe Zdar 
and Hubert Blanc-Francart are best known as 
producers for seminal French rapper MC Solaar, 
but they are also favorites among house afi¬ 
cionados for their work in La Funk Mob. 

Such regal blood does not disappoint on this 
album, which riffs off all that is fun in house, 
disco, and R&B. 7999 pops with funky bass lines, 
diva exultations, and deceptively simple grooves. 
If you're not hooked by the time "Hey Babe" 
begins, get off the dance floor. - Tamara Palmer 



UNKLE 

Psyence Fiction (Mo Wax) 
James Lavelle and DJ Shadow's 
hip hop/electronic/alternative 
hybrid, Psyence Fiction , has a 
celebrity roster that would 
shame Hollywood Squares. DJ 
Shadow brings remarkable 
coherence to the material pro¬ 
vided by varied performers 
including Mike D of the Beastie 
Boys and Metallica's Jason 
Newstead.The album's tone is 
surprisingly dark, but ultimately 
addicting. -Z Donahue 
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She shouldn’t take it personally, after all it’s not like you’re watching a movie on VHS. 
This is Pioneer DVD, which gives you an experience so powerful you can’t help but be 
drawn into the action. With Component Video Output, you’ll get greatly improved picture 
quality. And to ensure compatibility with present and future technology, the system is 
equipped with Dolby Digital and DTS Surround Sound. You will also get the highest quality 
audio resolution with the 96K 24 Bit Digital to Analog converter. All this and you can play 
CDs too. So for a price that isn’t much more than your VCR’s, you get a DVD player 


that creates sounds and images so real, actual reality will have to wait. If she can. 











Talk of the Town 

T he promise of Aplio's new 
Internet telephone had 
me itching to burn up the 
lines with calls to my friends 
back in Atlanta.The company 
assures me that with Aplio/ 
Phone 2.0, I'll be able to call 
cities all over the US without 
the headache of getting two 
sets of special software or 
hardware. 

By buying just one Aplio/ 
Phone and gateway access 
I get a rate of about 5 cents 
per minute, even if I'm calling 
to the US from abroad, which 
would have saved me some 



Five-cent phone calls. 

serious guilders when I lived 
in Amsterdam. 


While other Internet tele¬ 
phony systems require a PC, 
the sleek Aplio box has all the 
hardware to connect to my 
ISP, enabling me to use either 
its built-in speakerphone or 
the telephone handset.The 
audio quality still doesn't 
quite rival that of a normal 
call, but the company has 
improved clarity and reduced 
voice delay to a tolerable 
minimum. -Evan Ratliff 

Release: January Aplio: (888) 
642 7546, www.aplio.com. 
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SGI Gets Personal 

T he idea that Silicon Graphics would make a 
computer for Windows NT is almost heresy - 
like Mercedes making a moped. SGI is best known 
for its top-of-the-line $60,000 Unix workstations 
that create big-screen f/x and massive engineering 
projects. For its first personal workstations, the 
SG 540 and the SG 320, the company has traded 
its powerful RISC processors for Intel Pentium 
chips and Unix for Microsoft's NT software. 

Priced under $6,000, the workstations have 
engineers, industrial designers, and filmmakers 
drooling."NT is great for me," says Fred Bould, 
a product-designer friend who uses CAD soft- 
ware."My eyes glaze over whenever I hear about 
new Unix products, because they're out of my 
reach as a one-person operation." But he wonders 
how SGI's new machines will stand out among 
fast NT stations:"My Tri-Star works just fine." 

SGI, however, has brought much of the quality 



The new blue workstation - for Windows NT. 

and power of its high-end systems to the work¬ 
station. The company engineered its own profes¬ 
sional graphics chipset for NT, allowing for top 
3-D rendering and a snappy responsiveness.The 
foundation is also fast: The 320 model can be 
outfitted with two Pentium II chips and a gig of 
RAM, while its big brother, the 540, can handle 
up to four Pentium II Xeon chips and 2 Gbytes 
of memory. And someone has finally built an NT 
machine that has plenty of bandwidth on the I/O, 
meaning you can, for example, pull in two streams 
of uncompressed video at the same time. 

So how will the new blue workhorse perform? 
"Their 3-D card is what's important," says Todd 
Mueller, who produces MTV's on-air promos and 
is a big fan of Intergraph's NT machines."SGI has 
always made the best of the best, though. It's 
certainly a compelling idea." - Bob Parks 

Release: winter.|Silicon Graphics: (800) 800 7441, www.sgi.com. 


Feeling Japanese 

O ne of the biggest prob¬ 
lems with the crush of 
real-time strategy games that 
have followed Westwood's 
Command & Conquer is play 
balance.Too often, when 
designers create fantastic 
weapons, they make one unit 
too powerful and undermine 
the challenge of the game. 

That's notan issue for Sho- 
gun:\n a bow to the latest 
trend in gaming - historical 
accuracy - all units are mod¬ 
eled after real weapons and 



Shogun showdown. 


troops that existed in feudal 
Japan. Up to eight networked 
players attempt to become the 
supreme military ruler of the 
nation, fighting battles amid 
beautiful 3-D scenes. Up to 
5,000 troops, each with indi¬ 
vidual Al, can participate in 
skirmishes. Armchair generals 
take note: Developer Creative 
Assembly has done its home¬ 
work. - Chris Chari a 

Release: spring. Electronic 
Arts: -hi (650) 571 7171. 


README 

ON THE BOOKSHELVES OF THE DIGERATI 


JENNIFER EDSTROM 

author, Barbarians Led 
By Bill Gates 

How to Dump Your Wife, 
by Lee Covington. "This 
book is absolutely hilarious. 
You hear horror stories 
about women who get 
screwed over in divorces, 
and you never hear about 
the guy's side.The guy is 
always the bad guy. (Coving¬ 
ton also writes about how 
awful lawyers are.) I thought 
the funniest part was about 
hiding the money. It's the 
absolute last thing you 
should do, according to 
attorneys. But after reading 
this, it kind of made sense." 



STEVE SPEER 

digital artist 
Suttree, by Cormac 
McCarthy. "McCarthy's is 
the only fiction I've been 
reading, and I've read all 
his stuff two or three times. 
This one is about a guy 
who lives on the river and 
experiences sort of the 
underside of Knoxville. But 
what's really happening is 
thestruggleofduality.lt 
shows the encroaching 
darkness that I feel around 
me and how to breakout. 
And it works on a lot of 
different levels. I would 
recommend this thing to 
anybody who cares to look 
reality in the face." 


RICH KARLGAARD 

publisher, Forbes magazine 
The Two Cultures, by C. P. 
Snow. "Snow was a physi¬ 
cist who began writing nov¬ 
els in the '30s. He would 
hang out with physicists 
and scientists during the 
day and with writers and 
artists at night. In 1959 
he gave a famous lecture 
about these two classes, 
and it was published as 
this book. I wanted to think 
of it in terms of the Net. 

Are people who inhabit 
the Net of the art or the 
science group? What spirit 
dominates? I think it's still 
the science crowd." 



FLORENCE BARRAU- 
ADAMS 

producer, Simon & Schuster 
Audio 

What Looks Like Crazy on 
an Ordinary Day, by Pearl 

Cleagh."This is a diary of a 
woman who is HIV-positive. 
She decides to go back to 
her small hometown to 
spend sometime with her 
sister.There, she falls in love 
for the first time. I'm not 
HIV-positive and I'm not 
from a small town, but I'm 
a no-nonsense kind of 
person, and she seems to 
be that way too. I hope that 
if I ever found myself in a 
situation like this, I'd handle 
it like she does." 

- Julie Sullivan 
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MAXpowr, MINprice 

C hip speed doubles every 
18 months, and it's a good 
thing when you want to hype 
the power of next year's pro¬ 
cessors. But consumers might 
as well call Moore's Law the 
Rule of Obsolescence. 

When the MacG3 hit, I 
thought it was time to bite 
the "progress" bullet. Lucky for 
me - and for my bank account 
-1 got wind of Newer Techno¬ 
logy's MAXpowr G3 upgrade 
cards. Designed for Power Mac 
6100-8100s and 7300-9600s, 
assorted clones, and several 



Chip up the old Mac. 

PowerBook models, the var¬ 
ious configurations combine 
210-400 MHz"G3"chips with 
either 512K or 1 Mbyte of 
backside cache. 

Installation was a cinch. 

But is it dependable? Very. 

My machine did crash once 
while I was writing this in 
Word, but I'd just as soon 
blame that on Mr. Gates. 

Fight the future. 

- David Pescovitz 

MAXpowr G3: $499-2,100. 
Newer Technology:+1 (316) 
943 0222, www.newertech 
.com. 


Hack Dreams 

" hack is essentially an elegant solution to a tricky problem.” This 
mmis only the first in a rapid series of wildly varying definitions that 
opens Christine Bader’s 73-minute meditative documentary Hacks. 
For four-plus years, Bader crisscrossed the European continent docu¬ 
menting disparate nodes of a loose network of hackers who are, as 
Rop Gonggrijp of Amsterdam’s activist service provider XS4ALL puts 
it, “challenging the powerful by using technology creatively.” 

A resident of Hamburg, Bader starts out with the scene she knows 
best - the legendary Chaos Computer Club - but she doesn’t focus 
on the usual suspects. While CCC cofounder Wau Holland is on hand 
to provide a few sharp quotes, Bader devotes more careful attention 
to hackers like Sven Gohdes, who has done some quiet yet profound 
r thinking on the philosophy behind his hacks. 

While it’s clear Bader’s subjects are responding to her questions, 
she is neither seen nor heard. She has also worked tiny hacks into 
the film. Animated figures - some abstract, some humorous - sneak 



Filmmaker Christine Bader crisscrosses the Continent tracking "hacking." 

up alongside a speaker’s head, then quickly slip out of the frame 
again. Such playfulness is actually far closer to the spirit of hacking 
than the dark Hollywood thrillers portraying hackers as skateboard¬ 
ing punks or overcaffeinated criminals. 

Not that laws aren’t broken. In one particularly surprising episode, 
Paul Watson explains why he attacks whaling vessels around the 
world. Not even Greenpeace, which Watson cofounded and then left 
because the organization didn’t go far enough, is as daring as Wat¬ 
son’s volunteer crew. But is environmental activism hacking? 

And what about the Germans who set up an elaborate stand each 
year at the CeBit trade show in Hannover as a work of art? Or the 
physically challenged group at Kommhelp that uses computers to 
communicate in ways it couldn’t otherwise? These questions have 
inspired enthusiastic debates wherever Hacks has been shown, 
which is precisely the hack at the heart of the film. - David Hudson 


Hacks : on tour. Choi Productions: www.scara.com/hacks. 


Rules, Schmules - 
It's Thought-Provoking 

B ased on his September 1997 Wired article, 
Executive Editor Kevin Kelly's New Rules for 
the New Economy can't quite decide whether it's 
a network manifesto or a management hand¬ 
book. So call it both. 

Kelly's bid to be a digital Drucker pays off. Blunt, 
tight, and explicitly written not to be obsolesced 
by The Next Great Web-Business Buzzword, New 
Rules is sure to provoke attitude from the SoMa, 
Sand Hill Road, and Redmond crowds. More tradi¬ 
tional business folks will find it provocative to the 
point of insulting. I can just hear a fortysome¬ 
thing GM or GE manager tut-tutting over the 
"impractical" insights Kelly proclaims as gospel. 
Too bad for them. 

Managers who find The Economist a tad too 
intellectual had best steer clear. At the core of 
Kelly's argument(s) is a zealous ideological belief 
that postindustrial network economics turns 
conventional business-school wisdom inside out. 
The conceptual origins of New Rules clearly 


traces to Kelly's earlier Out of Control, a sprawling 



An epitaph for value-based pricing. 

jumble of brilliant ideas and metaphors about 
complexity. New Rules is more streamlined. No 
narratives here; just a whirlwind of ideas backed 
up by evidence. Indeed, the only thing I find truly 
irritating about the book is that it isn't spiced 
with the skepticism that Kelly brings to his edit¬ 
ing. For example, he urges,"Make customers as 
smart as you are. For every effort a firm makes 
in educating itself about the customer, it should 
expend an equal effort in educating the cus¬ 
tomer." Urn, excuse me, but sometimes an edu¬ 
cated consumer is not the best customer. 

Ultimately, the title is a misnomer. New Rules 
is less about rules than about probes, principles, 
and provocations designed to challenge man¬ 
agers who think an MBA confers vision and that 
what's happening on the Web is an exercise in 
irrational exuberance. For the rest of us, it is a 
nifty codification of things we have personally 
experienced made coherent and compelling. 

- Michael Schrage 

New Rules for the New Economy, by Kevin Kelly: $19.95. 

Viking: (800) 788 6262. 
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Service by Andrette 

I t's not every day you say 
"I love you"to a complete 
stranger and she responds, 

"I like you very much also, 
carbon-based unit."Then 
again, it's not every day you 
converse with a Klone. Sold by 
Big Science Company at up to 
$150,000 a pop, these chatter¬ 
bots use language-recognition 
technology to help ecommerce 
sites handle customer service. 

Andrette, Big Science's first 
Klone, treated me with the 



kind of charm one rarely finds 
at a help desk. She skillfully 
directed me to local movie 
listings and referred me to 


M 


M 
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Ecommerce with charm. 

FAQs or human contacts when 
she couldn't field a question. 
Even when confused, Andrette 
displayed infinite patience. 

Targeted at ecommerce and 
support sites, Klones can both 
survey customers and answer 
queries. Yet Andrette's most 
appealing feature may be 
her social grace. Asked if she 
was married, Andrette deftly 
replied,"Would you ask your 
refrigerator that question?" 
Maybe some day, if Big Science 
has its my. - Evan Ratliff 

Klone: $30,000-150,000. Big 
Science Company: www 
.bigscience.com. 


From Gear to Eternity 


A t a time when futurists are hawking their wares on every street 
corner, it seems reasonable we might overlook Ray Kurzweil, the 
savant inventor who in his first book, The Age of Intelligent Machines 
(1990), predicted the proliferation of the Internet and that a com¬ 
puter would defeat a chess champion. Considering this track record, 
it also seems reasonable that we ignore Kurzweil at our own peril. 

Now, in The Age of Spiritual Machines , Kurzweil makes the con¬ 
vincing case that technological development will proceed at such a 
breakneck pace over the next 30, 50, and 100 years that by the end 
of the next century our species should, for all intents and purposes, 
be merged with its technology. Of course, we’ve heard it all before. 
But what Kurzweil brings to the table is sobriety. While he exudes 
a boyish optimism, there is little of the booster’s jargon in his book. 

Most of his predictions are based on the law of accelerating returns, 
which says that as the species becomes increasingly sophisticated 
and life becomes more orderly, technological developments occur 
at an exponential pace. This idea, of course, has a lot of currency 



WHEN COMPUTERS EXCEED] 
H» MAN INTELLIGENCE I 


THE AGE OF 
SPIRITUAL 

machines 


KURZWEIL 


Accelerating returns put humanity on the fast track to immortality. 

in today’s self-proclaimed “accelerated society.” However, Kurzweil is 
talking far beyond quirky camera angles and extreme sports. Accord¬ 
ing to calculations based on the simple progression of Moore’s Law 
(which, he notes, will be defunct around 2020), by midcentury $1,000 
will buy the computing power of 1,000 brains (the same sum buys a 
mere fraction of human potential today). 

In deference to his title, Kurzweil tackles some of the moral and 
philosophical issues surrounding this steady march forward: When 
do we consider machine intelligence to be conscious? (When the 
machines tell us so.) Whither nature? (“The laws of physics are not 
repealed by intelligence, but they effectively evaporate in its pres¬ 
ence.”) At times these salvos can venture far afield, as in his belief 
that we will achieve a state of virtual immortality. But, for the most 
part, he is content to stay grounded and simply play the role of agent 
provocateur: “For now, it’s enough just to ask the right questions.” 

- Paul Bennett 


The Age of Spiritual Machines, by Ray Kurzweil: $24.95. Viking: www.penguinputnam.com 
/kurzweil. 
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St Great stuff - tested and approved in our top-secret labs. 



First Class: 


Vaio PCG-505FX 

The Vaio's smooth elegance isn't only skin-deep. 
Packed into this 3-pound, 1-inch-thick lovely is a 
266-MHz processor, a scribble pad (and a place to 
store the stylus), a firewire port for your digital 
camcorder, and an MPEG-1 digital-video decoder. 
Because of the small size, the floppy drive and port 
replicator come separate - in matching purple. 

Vaio PCG-505FX: $2,199. Sony: (888) 593 8246. 

Business Class: 

—Amity CN Model 2 

A notebook's compactness can hamper your ability 
to even hunt and peck, but this nearly pocket-sized, 
2.6-pound Pentium 166 machine has a keyboard 
big enough to type comfortably. And its 8.4-inch 
active-matrix color display makes for easy viewing. 
The Amity CN's rounded case is solid, and all the 
ports are onboard - no replicator needed here. 

Amity CN Model 2: $1,495. Mitsubishi: (888) 445 5250. 

Coach: 

Libretto 70CT 

At 1.87 pounds and just bigger than a cigarette 
case, the Libretto has a 6.1-inch screen and roomy 
hard drive and ships with Windows 95. While the 
keyboard is too small for anything but hunt-and- 
peck,you can plug in a larger keyboard. The Libretto 
comes in 166-and 233-MHz models, but the still- 
efficient 120-MHz 70CT proves that last year's state 
of the art is always a bargain. 

Libretto 70CT: $999.Toshiba: (800) 457 7777, 
www.toshiba.com. 
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Running Shoes 

First Class: 

— Gel-Kayano 

Air, ions, DMX, HydroFlow - running-shoe compa¬ 
nies have used every substance besides Grey Poupon 
to make their midsoles more appealing. With Asics, 
it's Gel (as in silicone) for longer-lasting cushion 
power. The Gel-Kayano is the perfect balance of 
lightweight shock absorption and stability - the 
ultimate footwear for long, injury-free trots on 
Sunday mornings or speed plays at the track club. 

Gel-Kayano: $125. Asics: www.asicstiger.com. 

Business Class: 

Grid Swerve 

Saucony, of course, has its own midsole magic: 

A grid of interwoven strings supports your heel 
like a tennis racquet. The Grid Swerve continues 
Saucony's tradition of comfort and speed; it offers 
great stability and a light, fluffy ride. Trendsetters 
take note: The company is finally phasing out its 
granny-glomper styling for a more fashionable look. 

Grid Swerve: $89.95. Saucony: www.saucony.com. 

Coach: 

Galaxy 3 

Adidas invented the torsion bar, which has become 
the Nike Air of the '90s, inspiring legions of copy¬ 
cats. Torsion, a hard plastic midsole support con¬ 
necting the forefoot and the heel, makes it look like 
a part of the shoe is missing. But in the Galaxy 3, 
it adds stability and flexibility. 

Galaxy 3: $65. Adidas: www.adidas.com. 
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Corkscrews 

First Class: 


Screwpull Lever Model 


Le Creuset's up-market screwpull extracts corks 
with one effortless motion and plops them in your 
hand. Just grasp a bottle's neck with the plier-like 
handles, crank the lever, and you're ready to pour. 
The maneuver might conjure images of drilling for 
oil, but hey, that '94 California Cab costs more per 
barrel anyway. 


Screwpull Lever Model: $140. Le Creuset: +1 (803) 
943 4308. 


Business Class: 

—j— Screwpull Table Model 

Like the lever above, this workhorse boasts an 
extra-long Teflon-coated screw to yank out corks. 
Fitting the device over the bottle in the conven¬ 
tional mouth-to-mouth fashion, you turn the handle, 
driving the metal worm down through the stopper, 
and keep turning to magically lift it up and out. 

Screwpull Table Model: $28. Le Creuset: +1 (803) 

943 4308. 

Coach: 

Waiter's Corkscrew 



The silicone- 


oases Asks Gel 




System absorbs 


shock. 


The durable rubber DuoSote 
stands up to many miles. 


Extended Trusstic System reduces 
weight but adds stability. 


This uncomplicated device cleverly incorporates a 
serrated edge for foil cutting, a worm, and a lever. 
Its ergonomic curve fits the hand nicely and guides 
you around the bottle lip.There's even a belt-loop- 
chain hole for real-life waiters who are forever los¬ 
ing these gems to sneaky patrons. 

Waiter's Corkscrew: $4.95. Crate & Barrel: +1 (212) 

308 0011. 
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Fluffy ethyl vinyl acetate 
provides a light, cushioned ride. 
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IMAGE RIGHT: WENDI NORDECK; ASICS, GEL, AND TRUSSTIC SYSTEM ARE TRADEMARKS OF ASICS TIGER CORP. 







































It’s your client 
Forgot his number? 
Just say his name 
and let Voice 


It’s your mother. 

Using Caller ID*, it can 
identify her and deliver 
a personalized promise 
to call more often. 


It’s your main man. 
And he has seats for 
the game. Set Caller 





It s crazy. 

Don’t worry, Microsoft 
Call Manager has been 
tracking and prioritizing 
your calls. 


It’s Scruffy. 

Time for his walk. 

So use the 900 MHz 
cordless handset 
to return calls from 
the backyard. 


Command do 
the dialing. 


ID Announce to say 
his name out loud. 


Finally, someone answered the dumb phone. 

Introducing the first phone with the brains of a PC. 

Everyone knows you’re on the run all day. You’d think by now your phone would have a clue. 

That’s the idea behind the Microsoft® Cordless PC Phone System, the first cordless phone 
intelligent enough to use the brains of your personal computer to create a personalized 
communication center. It cleverly uses Caller ID* technology to track, screen, and prioritize 
your calls. It thoughtfully plays personalized greetings for some callers. And it has the savvy 
to announce the more important ones. You can even use voice commands like "call Fred,” 
when your own brain has lost the number. So let that dumb old phone go, and pick up the 
new Microsoft Cordless PC Phone System. Learn more at www.microsoft.com/phone/ 
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COMPUTER! 
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*Use of Caller ID features requires that you subscribe to a Caller ID service through your local telephone company. 

© 1998 Microsoft Corporation. All rights reserved. Microsoft and Where do you want to go today? are either registered trademarks or trademarks of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. U.S and International patents pending. 


















why does the moon 
stay in the sky? 

What makes 
the stars twinkle? 

How does 
the Internet work? 


Actually, it works very well Maybe 
because so much of it runs on Compaq. 
Four out of the five most popular Web sites 
are powered by Compaq. Hundreds of 
millions of hits are handled by Compaq 
platforms every day Three-quarters of the top ISPs have standardized 
on Compaq for their W indows NT® based Web hosting. And if 
you’ve ever received e-mail, chances are, we helped get it to you. 

o find out how the Internet can help grow your business, feel free 
to ask the source at T800-AT-COMPAQ or www.compaq.com/moon. 


COMPAQ. Better answers: 


©1938 Compaq Computer Corporation. All rights reserved, Compaq is registered in the U.S. Patent and Trademark 
Bono; imowero i 5 avloe mark Compaq Computer Corporate Winnows Nils assess 
of Microsoft Corporation. All other names are trademarks or registered trademarks of their respective companies. 







Investor Service 

Finding Financial Dirt Online 

Can you keep a SECret? Edgar Online - the once staid site that investors go to for the 
latest IPO filings, annual reports, and insider trades - just got a hell of a lot juicier. No 
longer can executives bury their perks inside voluminous filings, thanks to a recently 
added enhancement that allows users to search by name."There's great potential for 
voyeurism," says Jay Sears, Edgar Online's VP of marketing."You can find the informa¬ 
tion people want to hide." And that's what we did at www.edgar-online.com/people . In 
digging through the documents that companies are required to file with the SEC, Wired 
found answers to questions Robert Pittman, Walter Forbes, Carol Bartz,and Larry Ellison 
would rather we not ask. - Jennifer Hillner 



Is it true that 
flying first-class 
isn't good enough 
for today's execs? 
Apparently yes - at least 
not good enough for 
America Online COO 
Robert Pittman, who has 
an employment agree¬ 
ment that grants him 
the right to pilot a pri¬ 
vate aircraft to work 
obligations at his dis¬ 
cretion. According to 
Edgar Online,"The com¬ 
pany has agreed to reim¬ 
burse Mr. Pittman for 
flight hours and use 
of a copilot if he deter¬ 
mines the use of his 
private aircraft is the 
easiest and safest 
method of travel for 
company business." 

You can't help wonder 
whether AOL board 
member Colin Powell 
is a certified copilot. 


Former Cendant chair 
Walter Forbes's resigna¬ 
tion. His golden para¬ 
chute breaks down as: 
$25 million in cash, 
$12.5 million in stock 
options, $538,000 in 
insurance premium 
coverage, $10 million in 
retirement benefits, and 
a prorated salary of 
$753,205. Of course, the 
accounting scandal that 
precipitated Forbes's 
flight also cost Cendant 
nearly 80 percent of its 
market value. 


How do CEOs 
moonlight? 

They become profes¬ 
sional board members. 
Case in point - Autodesk 
CEO Carol Bartz. Bartz 
sits on six boards, for 
which she is paid 
$127,000 in cash. Not 
bad for 37 days of work 
a year (and this ain't no 
eight-hour day).Then 
there are stock options. 
Tallying up her current 
stock holdings for the 
companies on whose 
boards she sits, you 
get about $76 million, 
although that figure 
includes shares from her 
day job. All of this makes 
her $1 million annual 
salary at Autodesk seem 
like chump change. 


What companies 
does Oracle do 
business with? 
Whichever ones are in 
Larry Ellison's portfolio. 

In 1998, Oracle agreed 
to purchase $578,000 
worth of equipment from 
nCUBE, struck up an 
agreement with MindQ 
to resell software, and 
spent $472,980 for the 
use of aircraft from 
Tentacle. Needless to say, 
Ellison owns controlling 
interests in nCUBE, 
MindQ, and Tentacle. 


Annuities 

Life on the Web 

The seamless integration of the Web into 
our daily financial lives has been on the 
hype list for years now, but even with all the 
ballyhooing, it hasn't exactly been easy 
to find ways to neuromance money. Lincoln 
Financial Direct, though, has a new offering 
called eAnnuity that's dreamily bit-based 
and extremely Web-friendly. 

In simplest terms, an annuity is a contract 
that can provide, after an initial deposit and 
a specified period of time, a regular payout 
to the annuitant for life. This enables buyers 
to hedge against outliving their resources, 
and taxes are not collected during the accu¬ 
mulation phase. 

Lincoln's offering is an individual, vari¬ 
able annuity for which all account activity - 
including setup, changes, and withdrawals 

- is performed through www.eannuity.com. 
For those who want to track the annuity's 
performance, reports are available to the 
policyholder "at least once every three 
months." As with investment plans like 
401 (k)s, the initial deposit is placed in one 
or more subaccounts that move with the 
market according to your investment objec¬ 
tives. In this case, subaccount options 
include mutual funds from Fidelity, Janus, 
Putnam, and others. 

The purpose of putting this product 
online is to, surprise, save you - and Lincoln 

- money. Overhead (including fees and 
expenses) is "projected to be between 1 
and 2 percent," the site boasts, while "other 
companies spend from 4.5 to 8 percent." 
There is no charge to transfer funds between 
subaccounts. Lincoln's offering is not yet 
available in every state. But for those who 
can find it, the added conveniences will 
make the transition to life on the Web easier. 

- J. Schulz 

eAnnuity: www.eannuity.com. 
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NEW MONEY 


“Recurrent speculative insanity and the associated financial deprivation 

and larger devastation are, I am persuaded, inherent in the system.” - John Kenneth Galbraith 



Nothing But Net 

Last year, savvy investors looking for a safer 
ride on the Internet roller coaster flocked 
to The Internet Fund, a tiny New York-based 
mutual fund. During 1998, manager Ryan 
Jacob saw the fund's assets grow from less 
than $200,000 to more than $13 million. 
Nearly all that fresh money came from new 
investors, attracted by Jacob's stellar - albeit 
clearly unsustainable - 1998 return: 150 
percent through the end of November. 

Other money managers, attempting to 
determine the "true value" of Net stocks, 
put what little financial Internet data exists 
through increasingly elaborate contortions. 
Jacob relies on more traditional methods: The 
29-year-old former Wall Street analyst esti¬ 
mates a company's likely growth rate, years 
to profitability, and profit margins. Then he 
discounts future earnings - more risk equals 
a bigger discount - and applies what he 
deems a reasonable price-earnings ratio. It's 
actually pretty standard Wall Street alchemy; 
the trick is determining relatively accurate 
estimates. 

Jacob admits that his estimates - for both 
revenues and profitability - are "significantly 
higher" than standard Wall Street estimates. 
But he claims that most Internet companies 
purposely coax the Street's expectations down. 
"Those estimates are about as hard to hit as 
a street curb," Jacob cracks. 

Jacob concedes that moving into last 
December, many pure ecommerce players 
were "a bit overvalued, even by our forecasts." 
But according to his models, some Internet 
companies remain attractive - especially 
those that are already proving profitable. 

- Michael Noer 

The Internet Fund: www.theinternetfund.com. 


THE INTERNET FUND TOP FIVE HOLDINGS (12/3/98) 

COMPANY 

PERCENTAGE HOLDING 

Yahoo! 

5.1 % 

CMGI 

5.0% 

GeoCities 

4.7% 

Excite 

4.6% 

Doubleclick 

4.4% 



The Wired Index tracks 40 public companies selected by editors of Wired to serve as a bellwether for the new economy. For a complete description and the latest results, see 
stocks.wired.com. The Wired Index is not a traded fund or portfolio. Some of the companies in the Wired Index may have an advertising relationship with Wired. Readers who use 
this information for investment-related decisions do so at their own risk. 


The Wired Investment Portfolio 

Cash Cures All 


Microsoft, Cisco Systems, Lucent, and America 
Online have delivered scorching returns lately. 
But the only thing preventing me from waking 
up in a cold sweat every night is knowing that 
there’s enough liquidity when things get ugly. 

Since I do believe volatility will return, Pm 
going to raise my cash stake to around 25 per¬ 
cent. I’m taking profits from Advanced Fibre - 
with the delays in hiring a new CEO, I think I’ll 


have a chance to repurchase the stock at a lower 
price. Also, I still love AOL, but I’m going to 
take a little profit off the top. Finally, I’m selling 
Qwest. The company announced that majority 
shareholder Philip Anschutz is lowering his 
stake, which indicates that Qwest is pondering 
acquisitions or being acquired. I will look to 
buy the stock again on weakness. 

- Jeffery Wardell (jwardell@hamquist.com) 


[ Company 

Primary Business 

Symbol 

Shares Last Trade 12/1 

Current Value 

A Since Purchase 

HOLDING 

America Online 

Online services 

AOL 

4,000 

89 % 

$359,750 

+ 76% 

Ciena 

Optical networking 

CIEN 

5,000 

17 Vl6 

86,563 

- 21% 

Cisco Systems 

Network hw/sw 

csco 

4,500 

79 Ya 

358,875 

+ 98% 

Lucent Technologies 

Telecom eqpt 

LU 

2,000 

88 Vi 

177,000 

+ 34% 

MMC Networks 

Microchips 

MMCN 

15,000 

13 % 

207,188 

- 23% 

Microsoft 

Software 

MSFT 

2,000 

129 y 2 “ 

259,000 

+ 55% 

Parametric Technology 

Design sw 

PMTC 

7,500 

17 Vl6 

129,844 

+ 5% 

PeopleSoft 

Enterprise sw 

PSFT 

4,000 

20 y. 

80,500 

- 38% 

Pfizer 

Pharmaceuticals 

PFE 

1,500 

Ill 

166,500 

+ 12% 

SAP 

Enterprise sw 

SAP 

2,500 

41 Zi 

103,750 

- 16% 

SELLING 

Advanced Fibre 

Telecom eqpt 

AFCI 

15,000 

9 3 /l6 

137,813 

+ 53% 

America Online 

Online services 

AOL 

2,000 

89 % _ 

179,875 

+ 76% 

Qwest 

Telecom service 

QWST 

3,000 

41 % 

123,750 

+ 6% 

Cash $627,718 

Portfolio Value 12/1 


$2,556,688 





Portfolio Value 11/2 


$2,330,439 





One-Month Portfolio Performance 

+ 9.71% 

Russell 2000 index 

+ 3.08% 


Legend:This fund started with $1 million on December 1,1994. Profits and losses are reflected monthly, with profits reinvested in the fund or in new stocks. 

The Wired Investment Portfolio (formerly TWIT$) is a model established by Wired, not an officially traded portfolio. Jeffery Wardell is a senior vice president executive financial services representative 
for Hambrecht & Quist LLC and may have a personal interest in stocks listed in the WIP.The opinions expressed herein are those of the author and not necessarily those of H&Q's research department. 
H&Q has not verified the information contained in this article and does not make any representations to its accuracy and completeness. Wired readers who use this information for investment 
decisions do so at their own risk. 
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Healthy living isn’t about deprivation, 
it’s about balance. And PHYS can help you find it. 
With PHYS you’ll get free personalized diet and 
fitness plans based on your unique needs and 
lifestyle. You’ll learn everything from the truth 
about vitamin supplements to the secrets of getting 
fit and staying motivated. PHYS arms you with all 
of the information necessary to understand just 
what your body needs. PHYS is the site that smart 
women turn to for the best and latest information 
on health and fitness. Think of it as your own 
personal (virtual) health spa. 
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Eye of the Storm 

◄ 105 happens, it isn't good at making long-range 
forecasts. For that, meteorologists use more sophis¬ 
ticated atmospheric models - or, like Piers Corbyn 
at Weather Action, sunspots - to foretell weather 
seasons ahead. But for short-term local forecasts, 
says Treinish, the elaborate 3-D RAMS models pro¬ 
vided greater level of precision and accuracy, com¬ 
pared with what's available for a simulation of the 
entire country. Important features could easily be 
missed using traditional methods, which simply 
take too long. In localized forecasts, phenomena 
are short-lived, but we can refresh with new data 
every few hours." 

Since the Atlanta trial, Treinish and company have 
ramped up the system by adding flyover animation 
and panoramic displays. In May 1997, his team trav¬ 
eled to Beijing to help install the only Deep Thunder 
system currently running. It monitors the eastern 
half of China - 2.3 million square miles broken into 
cells of 38.6 square miles. IBM is now discussing 
similar projects with several Southeast Asian gov¬ 
ernments, which seek shelter from economy-wracking 
typhoons/'Several nations there rely on other coun¬ 
tries'weather services for simulation forecasts," 
Treinish says."But that means they're stuck with 
other people's data - and with forecasts that don't 
focus on their needs." 

The Deep Thunder setup costs roughly $750,000 
- too much for your average yachting enthusiast, 
but a pittance by corporate standards. Potential 
clients in the US include aviation-related firms and 
insurance companies, who hope to give agents a 
jump on settling claims by predicting where natural 
disasters will strike. And the biggest potential cus¬ 
tomer, of course, is the US government - federal 
emergency teams, for example, could save both lives 
and money with early planning on the deployment 
of paramedics and material resources, such as blood 
and medicine. 

Considering the hardware investment, Treinish 
says, it's unlikely the National Weather Service will 
employ Deep Thunder across the country. But IBM 
has been talking with state and local agencies, for 
whom the investment makes more sense. If you're 
lucky enough to be living in a city that buys one of 
these systems, your local weather forecast might 
soon sound something like this:"Unless you're 
going downtown today between 10:20 and noon, 
leave the umbrella at home. On the South Side, 
make sure to slap on the sun-screen; North Siders, 
swallow some extra Zoloft - it's gonna be gray all 
day. And you West Side gardeners, cover your tulips: 
There's hail coming in at 1:45 this afternoon."■ ■ ■ 


















Piers Corbyn 

◄ 107 He had become so convinced that Corbyn was 
reliable that in early 1995, when he was making plans 
for his wedding the following September, he asked 
Corbyn to predict the weather for the big day. 

In March, six months before the event, Corbyn "pre¬ 
dicted that on Saturday we'd have a fine sunny morning, 
becoming hazy in the afternoon, and rain in the late 
evening into the night." When the day came, Bailey 
recalls,"it was an excellent morning, a bright afternoon, 
and when we came out of the reception at one o'clock in 
the morning, it was pouring with rain. He got it spot-on." 

Most of Corbyn's long-range prognostications are more 
general, but still come accompanied with forecast maps 
that include specific locations of fronts and pressure cen- 
ters.The outlooks often include boldly specific language 
weeks ahead of an event:"Deep thundery depressions - 
probably tropical storm remnants or after-effects - cross 
the British Isles from the west and south bringing thun¬ 
derstorms with torrential rain in places and generally 
much cooler conditions." Compare that with the 30-day 
outlook - not "forecast"- for December from the National 
Weather Service's Climate Prediction Center:The only 


clear statement was that La Nina, the cooling of surface 
sea temperatures in the tropical Pacific, made things 
very hard for the mathematical models. It might be dry 
or wet, cold or not-so-cold, depending on your location. 

Corbyn and company make the most out of it when 
Weather Action's forecasts hit close to the bull's-eye.The 
service's Web site ( www.weatheraction.com ) flashed a 
message for weeks after an April 1998 forecast for a 
storm near the end of October bore fruit. But some of 
Corbyn's claimed successes leave plenty of room for inter¬ 
pretation about just how useful they actually were. 
Weather Action's monthly bulletin for last October, for 
instance, announced that "hurricanes or intense hurri¬ 
canes are predicted likely to hit US coasts or the 
Caribbean ... The high danger time windows for for¬ 
mation of those storms which are likely to head for land 
are 6-9 Oct. and 20-23 Oct." As it happened, two hurri¬ 
canes, Lisa and Mitch, did come to life close to the pre¬ 
dicted times. But the first, Lisa, became an official 
hurricane - a minimal one, at that - much later than 
Weather Action predicted and never threatened the 
US or the Caribbean. Mitch was a storm of historic 
violence, but it largely blew itself out before its landfall 


- in Central America, and the disaster it triggered was 
caused by incessant rainfall after it stalled.That reality 
didn't stop Weather Action from declaring in its Novem¬ 
ber bulletin,"The two major Atlantic tropical storms in 
October were both predicted by Weather Action." 

V\lL his first paying customers signed up, Corbyn 
continued to refine his method. It wasn't until 1995, after 
nearly five years and with several new clients coming 
aboard, that he took on two partners and formed 
Weather Action. Customers now include Britain's Coca- 
Cola bottler, agrochemical giants Monsanto and Hydro 
Agri, and a number of petrochemical companies and 
utilities. British Gas Services uses Weather Action's fore¬ 
casts to decide how many emergency repair crews to 
keep on standby. Larger customers (Weather Action 
commercial director Melvyn Wallace says big accounts 
number"in the dozens, not the hundreds") may pay an 
annual fee of £24,000 (about $40,000) and upward for 
Weather Action's continually updated forecasting service 
and deeper analysis of climate trends. Most services cost 
anywhere between £480 to £6,000 (about $800 to 
$10,000) a year. One of the company's most widely used 


products - short-, middle-, and long-range regional 
forecasts by fax and phone - draws "hundreds" of calls 
from farmers, gardeners, and other customers every day 
from the spring through the end of summer. 

When promoting the film Bean , PolyGram relied on 
Corbyn's forecasts to identify rainy weekends in advance 
and book extra television ads (people are more likely to 
go to the movies on a drab, rainy weekend). Filmmakers 
use Weather Action's forecasts when planning location 
shoots, because a delayed shoot can cost upwards of 
$160,000 a day. Rick Brownlow, a specialist insurance 
broker, offers discounts for film and advertising produc¬ 
tion companies willing to arrange their shooting sched¬ 
ules around Corbyn's predictions."This is something the 
industry has been crying out for," says Brownlow."For a 
feature film, people start scheduling up to 12 months in 
advance. Using traditional methods, nobody would have 
a clue about what the weather would be like." 

Weather Action went public in October 1997 on Lon¬ 
don's Alternative Investment Market, and it was initially 
valued at £6 million (though its market cap had fallen 
to £4.25 million by late fall 1998).The company employs 
16 people, including five full-time weather forecasters 


and five people doing background research on how solar 
activity interacts with the weather. Revenue for '97 was 
about £250,000, a figure Corbyn says grew markedly in 
'98 (by comparison, the Met Office's commercial arm 
employs 137 people and in 1997 brought in £25 million). 

It's clear that some businesses, large and small, are 
willing to pay good money to get Corbyn's picture of 
the weather future. But Weather Action faces an uphill 
struggle convincing new clients that its long-range fore¬ 
casting methods really work. This is due largely to an 
outcry from mainstream meteorologists who apparently 
fear that the company's tendency toward self-promotion, 
coupled with lack of clarity about its methods, is giving 
commercial forecasting a bad name. 

"Site-specific forecasting for specific weather events 
a season ahead is scientific mumbo-jumbo,"says the 
Met Office's McCallum,one of Corbyn's most outspoken 
critics."l could make a forecast for the month after next, 
but I wouldn't expect you to pay money for it." 

Q 

» o how does Corbyn do what he does? 

His Solar Weather Technique combines statistical 
analysis of over a century of historical weather patterns 
with clues derived from solar observations. He uses what 
he calls Weather Action Indicators,"a system of rules that 
tells you where to look in the past for relevant data, for 
similar weather patterns." He has spent years fine-tuning 
these rules - taking into consideration such factors as 
the relative orientation of the sun and Earth, and the 
direction of stratospheric winds - to increase the accu¬ 
racy and detail of his forecasts. 

Each day, Corbyn obtains the latest available solar 
observations - from US government Web sites,"courtesy 
of the American taxpayer" - and calculates a set of para¬ 
meters predicting how the Weather Action Indicators 
will vary over the next few months or year. He then looks 
for similar states that have occurred in the past, and 
stitches together "replays" of individual weeks of weather 
patterns. He also looks for what he calls "red spikes"- 
sudden changes in Weather Action lndicators."Those are 
very important for timing," he says. 

Corbyn is not entirely alone in at least considering 
whether the sun plays a part in the weather, beyond its 
long-understood role as a heat and light source. Most 
government-supported science tends toward a cautious 
view - allowing, for instance, that the influence of solar 
activity on the weather is not completely understood 
and deserves study. More striking is research published 
in 1997 by Eigil Friis-Christensen and Henrik Svensmark 
of the Danish Space Research Institute.Their work sug¬ 
gests that the intensity of cosmic particle radiation - a 
factor known to be regulated by solar activity - plays 
a role in Earth's cloud cover. High levels of solar activity, 
they say, correspond with relatively low cosmic 154 ► 


One specialist insurance broker offers discounts 

for film production companies willing to 
arrange shoots around Corbyn's predictions. 
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Piers Corbyn 

◄ 153 radiation, and low radiation levels appear to be 
associated with a thinning cloud cover and thus higher 
global temperatures. Scientists at CERN, the European 
particle physics laboratory, have proposed an experiment 
to test the Danish theory. 

Among weather folk, though, the attitude of Tim Stock- 
dale toward solar influences appears typical. Stockdale, 
a scientist at the European Centre for Medium-Range 
Weather Forecasts in Reading, England, concedes that 
fluctuations in the output of the sun influence the atmos¬ 
phere. But, he says,"the variations are very small, too 
small to have any real impact on a three-month time 
scale, let alone on a day-to-day basis." Besides, Stockdale 
adds, Corbyn's method "goes against the laws of physics 
and the mathematical description of the atmosphere as 
we understand it." 

Much of Corbyn's problem with other scientists arises 
from his continued reluctance to publish the details of 
his method in peer-reviewed journals."For 10 years the 
scientific community has asked him to publish the scien¬ 
tific basis for his forecasts,"says Philip Eden, a former 
council member of the Royal Meteorological Society who 


has written several books on Britain's weather and pens 
a weekly column on the topic for The Sunday Telegraph. 
"All we want is for him to describe his methods, just as 
any reputable scientist would, and allow his results to be 
analyzed objectively. I would love him to have discovered 
the key to long-range forecasting. But nothing I have 
seen has given me any indication that he's got it." 

Stockdale, too, says Corbyn will not be taken seriously 
by the scientific community unless he agrees to play by 
its rules."This could be a hugely important piece of sci¬ 
ence,"he says."We understand that he might have rea¬ 
sons for wanting to keep his methods secret, but he 
should have to demonstrate them convincingly." 

"Who is to say he is wrong?" counters Allen Webb, dir¬ 
ector of the UK arm of Oceanroutes, the world's largest 
private forecasting agency.'Wve been amazed at the 
attitude that the Met Office takes. Their stance is based 
on the fact that Mr. Corbyn has not published any papers, 
but then he has started up a commercial operation, so 
why should he? Factions of the industry have said he 
must be wrong because they don't agree with him. It's 
a very closed-minded approach." 

It must be said, the situation is very different from 


that of 1922, when Richardson published his results: 
There was no private forecasting industry back then and 
he had little to lose by revealing his methods. But if Cor¬ 
byn were to give away his secret, he'd also be giving 
away his company's key asset."We keep our techniques 
under wraps," says Melvyn Wallace, Weather Action's 
commercial director,"because we want to have the mar¬ 
ket advantage until we've built up the company." 

For his part, Corbyn promises that his critics (and com¬ 
petitors, for that matter) will have their chance to see 
what's under the hood - eventually."The idea that some¬ 
thing isn't science because it hasn't been published is 
complete nonsense," he argues."l would estimate about 
60 percent of world science is totally secret - it's run by 
the military. You can't say the stealth bomber or British 
atom bomb weren't science because they were secret. 
We do intend to publish and we will choose the time. 
But there are plenty of questions that we still haven't 
understood as to why what we do works. If we publish 
now, there would be as many questions as there would 
be answers." 

While the world waits, some have begun trying to 
assess Corbyn's forecasts.Two analyses by Dennis Wheeler, 
a researcher at the University of Sunderland, conclude 


that it's highly unlikely Corbyn's "hits" - gales, storms, and 
cold spells predicted as much as two years in advance - 
were the result of chance. Not exactly the kind of claim 
you can put in an ad - "Really, folks, it's not luck!" Still, 
Wheeler puts the odds at"several hundred to one against 
getting Corbyn's levels of success." 

Wheeler's research was commissioned by a group of 
insurance companies looking to get the jump on storms 
and other natural disasters that might mean big payouts 
to clients. Wheeler won't reveal the names of the firms 
involved, citing competitive advantage - if they admit 
to using Corbyn's forecasts, their rivals could start using 
them too. But Wheeler is writing an academic paper 
based on Corbyn's work, which he intends to submit to 
Meteorological Applications^ theoretical journal pub¬ 
lished by the Met Office. 

In October, further endorsement for Corbyn's Solar 
Weather Technique came with the announcement of 
a partnership with Reuters, which will flash Weather 
Action's 30-day forecasts across trading screens in the 
commodities and energy markets. Robert Fish, a product 
manager at Reuters, points out that he would not be 
making Weather Action's forecasts available if he thought 


they were inaccurate.The same month, Weather Action 
also signed a deal with the Information Service, one of 
the largest suppliers of premium-rate telephone-based 
information in Britain, to provide 14-day forecasts by fax, 
along with specialist services for skiers and gardeners. 

ven though hard evidence for a sun-weather link 
would bolster Corbyn's case, it would only imply that a 
weather-forecasting system based on solar observations 
might be feasible. It would not prove that Corbyn's par¬ 
ticular set of rules actually work, and he would still have 
to convince the skeptics that it really is possible to relate 
specific solar events to specific weather events. When 
asked what he thinks of Corbyn, the Danish institute's 
Svensmark entertains the possibility that a new approach 
could succeed."lt's impossible to do a scientific check" 
he says,"but my guess is that he's using correlations 
of some kind to make empirical rules, which might be 
working." 

Perhaps the key to assessing the debate is this: Simple 
common sense says that much more is unknown than 
known about the forces that drive the weather. It's 
equally certain that scientists investigating the workings 
of climate - what we've taken to be a phenomenon 
happening entirely inside our own little cocoon in the 
universe - will uncover more and more ways in which 
outside forces push us and pull us. 

Corbyn's conviction that the sun's behavior is the 
driving force behind earthly weather patterns is linked 
to another deeply held belief:The sun and radiation 
from outer space play a far more important role than 
the burning of fossil fuels in any global warming that 
might be taking place.The purveyors of the principal 
theory of global warming, he says, have sold the world 
a bill of goods.'lf you piss in a lake, the level will go up," 
says Corbyn."But it wouldn't be an important factor. 
[Human contribution to carbon dioxide levels] is not as 
minuscule as that, but it's not important." 

Eventually, Corbyn hopes that his work will lead to the 
rise of a new meteorology, combining old-fashioned 
supercomputing with newfangled solar factors. He 
believes his techniques for forecasting will prove as 
influential in the 21st century as Lewis Fry Richardson's 
numerical methods have proved in the 20th. Consider 
that Richardson devised his theories using pencil and 
paper in a freezing barn on the battlefields of France and 
that they now form the basis of a multibillion-dollar 
industry. Suddenly the idea of another revolutionary 
weather-forecasting technique emerging from Piers 
Corbyn's shambolic south London office doesn't seem 
so ridiculous after all. 

And who knows? Maybe in a couple of generations. 
Piers Corbyn will have a building named after him too. 

u m m 


Corbyn promises that his critics 

will get a chance to see what's 
under the hood - eventually. 
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Push Comes 10 Shove 

◄ 113 her in charge of its cable network for 
kids. A roaring success, Nickelodeon is among 
the most valuable media brands of the post¬ 
broadcasting era, and is now one of the cor¬ 
nerstones of the Viacom empire. 

In 1996, after 16 years with Nickelodeon, 
Gerry was rewarded with a big-ticket job at 
Disney, running the company’s cable opera¬ 
tions, which, thanks to Disney’s acquisition 
of ABC, included not only the Disney Chan¬ 
nel but stakes in the A&E network, E!, the 
History Channel, and Lifetime. (ESPN is in 
a separate unit.) In the process, she shat¬ 
tered a glass ceiling and became one of the 
most powerful women in television. Lay- 
bourne transformed the Disney Channel, 
a little-watched premium service, into a 
basic cable channel that saw its ratings rise 
150 percent and its subscriber base double 
during her tenure; she was also praised for 
resuscitating ABC’s Saturday morning kids’ 
programming. 

But during her two years with the company, 
Laybourne was frustrated in her attempts to 
get new projects off the ground, like a 24- 
hour cable news channel of the sort that 
would later help revitalize NBC and Fox. “I 
didn’t know when I took the job that Rupert 
Murdoch was going to pay $10 a head to get 
subscribers for Fox News,” she says. Disney 
wasn’t willing to get in a bidding war. 

Insiders say that in the baroque world of 
Disney management, Gerry, fascinated by the 
Internet, was also frustrated by losses in turf 
wars with online chief Jake Winebaum. One 
former Disney colleague, who heard the 
tale from both sides, adds, “They definitely 
clashed. Jake just wants to be the Internet 
guy, and anything that got in the way of that 
he blocked.” Another former Disney manager, 
who now works for a different children’s 
network and remains an unabashed fan of 
Laybourne (calling her a “genius”), says, 

“I don’t think anyone at Disney gets along 
with another person. It’s such a volatile, can¬ 
tankerous kind of place. Most people spend 
their time politicking.” 

Although Laybourne officially remains on 
friendly terms with Disney, she sounds happy 
to be free of the bureaucratic mousetrap. “I 
am just grinning from ear to ear,” she tells 
me, “in case you didn’t pick up the difference 
between our two interviews.” 


When Laybourne announced she was leav¬ 
ing Disney, the first call she took was from 
the team at Carsey-Werner, the powerhouse 
producers of The Cosby Show and Roseanne. 
They’d approached her in the past to explore 
projects at both Disney and Nickelodeon but 
had never settled on the right idea. Now they 
were trying again, and Gerry was receptive. 

“She was talking about a venture in uphill 
terms,” says partner Marcy Carsey. “ ‘This can 
just be an Internet venture, or if we really 
want to bite off big ideas, we can do a fusion 
- an Internet/cable venture.’” 

Although they saw themselves as a “natural 
partnership,” as Carsey puts it, each had fears 
to overcome. Carsey-Werner had always shied 
away from aligning with a studio or a net¬ 
work, the path followed by most other inde¬ 
pendent Hollywood producers. And Laybourne 
had grown used to elbow room at Nickelo¬ 
deon; losing that at Disney had contributed 
to her frustrations. “We circled each other 
for a while, because neither of us had ever 
had partners before,” says Carsey. When they 


finally agreed to a deal, their next step was 
to seek out a third “natural” partner. So they 
made what Carsey, with appropriate rever¬ 
ence, calls a “pilgrimage to Chicago” to see 
Oprah Winfrey. After several meetings (the 
schedule attenuated by Oprah’s involvement 
in the release of her movie Beloved ) the three 
parties agreed to join forces to build the Oxy¬ 
gen network, with Laybourne handling the 
broad management responsibilities, and 
Carsey-Werner and Oprah’s Harpo Entertain¬ 
ment Group developing programming and 
bringing their libraries of hits with them. 

I t may look like a television company, but 
this television company has a more focused 
vision than most of Hollywood - or New York 
- for the future of TV. In Laybourne’s projec¬ 
tions, digital cameras, set-top boxes, and pro¬ 
duction techniques are allowing producers 
to give birth to ideas on the Net, then quickly 
develop them for broadband. With today’s 


digital cameras, she says, “you can get in the 
face of people with interesting things to say, 
without any expense. I think we will take 
advantage of that, and we’ll figure out what 
that programming is.” What it won’t be is 
America's Funniest Home Videos : “This is not 
about a bunch of people around the country 
with cameras sending in stuff.” 

Laybourne’s attempt to reach beyond the 
cliched “convergence” spin we’ve been hear¬ 
ing since at least the early ’90s is a claim that 
consumers have already crafted a “jerry-built” 
form of convergence “where a Web-sawy 
mom sits at her computer and runs a Quick¬ 
Time movie for her kid in the corner while 
she does email.” Oxygen will build on top of 
that - using real-life experiences contributed 
on bulletin boards and chat rooms, for exam¬ 
ple, to generate ideas for programs. “Every¬ 
thing on TV has to figure out how it relates 
to the Web,” she says. 

Make no mistake about it, though: The root 
idea remains televisual, with all that depress- 
ingly implies. The mass audience, in the Oxy¬ 


gen formulation, is women who cite Oprah, 
Katie Couric, and the ABC daytime talk show 
The View as smart, worthwhile TV. But one 
hypothetical show Gerry describes is What 
Are They Thinking ?, a reality-based sketch 
comedy show based on stories posted on the 
Web, because “funny things happen in our 
lives everyday.” Until it’s produced, the line 
separating that concept from more puerile 
fare dismissed by Gerry, like America’s Fun¬ 
niest, is hard to see. 

Unsurprisingly, this New Web vision has 
captivated Oxygen’s partners at America 
Online. Even before making the deal with the 
Laybourne partnership, AOL had announced 
a televisual evolution, with plans for future 
services like AOLTV, to compete with televi¬ 
sion and cable Internet services like WebTV 
and @Home. 

AOL downplays the inherent conflict in 
its separate investments in Oxygen and 
iVillage. “We think competition is very good 
for our audience, and what will end 156 ► 


In the baroque world of Disney management, 

Gerry Laybourne, fascinated by the Internet, 
was frustrated. 
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◄ 155 up happening is Gerry and Candice 
will figure out what their strengths are, and 
each will develop unique programming,” 
says Barry Schuler, president of AOL interac¬ 
tive services, in a pleasant, I-am-the-cat-who- 
ate-two-canaries voice. But privately, people 
close to AOL management say Oxygen is the 
favored partner, and that Schuler’s boss and 
Laybourne’s old colleague Bob Pittman is not 
a Carpenter fan. “We love iVillage, and Can- 
dice is a very talented executive,” responds 
Pittman, although he also says, “I don’t deal 
with Candice day to day.” 

Since the dawn of the Old Web, the battle 
for eyeballs has been focused on categories the 
media community traditionally thinks of as 
male: technology, finance, sports, news, sex. 
The dawning realization behind the interest 
in Oxygen, iVillage, and other women’s ser¬ 
vices is that the majority of US consumers is 
being left out. When Laybourne showed me 
her briefing book, the one she uses to educate 


of new media, “The trick for content players 
is being there - surviving.” 

It’s a trick iVillage knows well. Its secret 
- perhaps the central secret for Old Web 
companies that have had to tack continually 
against the currents of technology and con¬ 
sumer acceptance - lies in morphing. 

Back in the spring of 1995, when Carpenter 
and her colleagues first created the company, 
the women’s audience wasn’t even a major 
factor in their planning. The goal was to build 
online sites aimed at baby boomers. 

Although she wasn’t a twentysomething, 
Carpenter had a prototypical Old Web entre¬ 
preneurial resume. In 1995, she was an unem¬ 
ployed media executive whose career path 
had taken an unexpected sideways turn. After 
building a Time Life video business from 
nothing into an operation with approximately 
$100 million in annual sales (which earned 
her a reputation inside the company as a 
“super direct marketer,” according to one 
former colleague), Carpenter had accepted an 
offer from erstwhile media mogul Barry Diller, 


Carpenter is a minor legend in the 

wide circle of people hazed by Barry Diller, 
for she's one of the few to stand up to him. 


men (specifically men who control ad bud¬ 
gets), she noted that in 1997, while women 
were responsible for 70 percent of household 
spending, only 35 percent of magazine ad 
dollars targeted them. “Even if we change it 
5 percent, we have a huge business,” she says. 

Meanwhile, the online women’s audience 
is growing faster than the overall rate - AOL 
says 52 percent of its subscribers are women. 

These are some of the statistics the folks at 
iVillage and Women.com Networks, the San 
Mateo, California-based based Web service 
targeting the women’s market, have cited to 
justify their own business models. 

But asked to name competitors, Laybourne 
mentions neither of those Old Web start-ups. 
“It’s the big media companies,” she says. 

W hile Laybourne prepares for the 

future, the nervous world of the Old 
Web is merely trying to hang on. As AOL’s 
Barry Schuler says, looking at the recent past 


who was then running the QVC home-shop¬ 
ping channel. Diller hired Carpenter to run 
Q2, an upscale companion to QVC that was 
supposed to diversify the company’s audi¬ 
ence beyond the cubic zirconia crowd. 

For Carpenter, it was a big mistake. When 
Diller wasn’t distracting himself with unsuc¬ 
cessful bids for Paramount Communications 
and CBS, he was busy torturing his subordi¬ 
nates. “There is a kind of boot-camp, crazy- 
zen-master aspect of Barry,” Carpenter says, 
“that in a small dose I found helpful.” As it 
happened, the doses weren’t always small. 
Carpenter remains a minor legend in the 
wide circle of underlings who’ve been hazed 
by Diller, for she’s said to be one of the few 
ever to stand up to him and demand that 
he stop. Stewing through a debate one day, 
Diller, according to one who was present, was 
about to burst before a glance at Carpenter 
drove him to temporarily check his temper. 
“I know I can’t yell,” he said. 

Diller, though, turned out to be better than 


no Diller, as Carpenter learned when he lost 
control of the company in the wake of his 
failed run at CBS. “The minute Barry left, the 
party was over,” Carpenter says. The new QVC 
management had little interest in Q2, and 
Carpenter soon followed Diller out the door. 
In January 1996, Q2 was reabsorbed by QVC’s 
Pennsylvania operation. 

Carpenter had had only scant exposure to 
the online world, but Ted Leonsis, president 
of AOL’s Services Company, hired her any¬ 
way as a consultant because he thought she 
could contribute ideas for electronic com¬ 
merce. And happenstance, after all, was the 
genesis of many a new media career in 1994 
and 1995, not just at AOL but across the Old 
Web, when the medium needed not rules but 
rulemakers. Anyone willing to put herself 
forward as an expert was instantly accepted 
- because who had the authority or the expe¬ 
rience to question your cred? 

“It was a great time to be at AOL, because 
you really just had the run of the place,” Car¬ 
penter remembers. “There were so many 
people who wanted help, and if you were 
willing to be helpful ... You know, it’s very 
different now - you walk in there, and there 
are security badges and they’re signing you 
in now. Back then, it was the Wild West.” 

When Leonsis declared himself the online 
Brandon Tartikoff and began to distribute 
seed money to content start-ups through the 
company’s Greenhouse effort, Carpenter saw 
her opportunity. 

Leonsis, whose enthusiasm was often more 
developed than his proposals, was at one 
point trying to convince an old media com¬ 
pany to create original family-oriented con¬ 
tent for him that wasn’t just repurposed 
from another medium. When that company 
showed little interest, fortune’s wheel spun 
in Carpenter’s direction. “I said,” he recalls, 
“‘Candice, today’s your lucky day! You want 
to be an entrepreneur, here’s your big idea!”’ 

Carpenter, by now aware of AOL’s case of 
corporate attention deficit disorder, made 
one demand to Leonsis: that he demonstrate 
the seriousness of his proposal by commit¬ 
ting roughly 10 times his going Greenhouse 
rate. It was insurance against being ignored. 
Leonsis wrote her a check for $2 million, jok¬ 
ing to Carpenter that he had only one reser¬ 
vation: “I think you’re too old.” 

Carpenter and the colleagues she began 
to gather around her thought they saw what 
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AOL’s early partners had not: a new form of 
communication springing up on the Net that 
relied as much on users as on publishers for 
content. “When we looked at what was on 
AOL, the stuff that really worked was not 
Time magazine online. The stuff that really 
worked was the Gay and Lesbian Forum, 
whole new areas, lots of interactivity,” says 
iVillage cofounder Robert Levitan. Like other 
Old Web inventors, Levitan himself had scant 
online experience - he had run a video pro¬ 
duction company in North Carolina before 
Carpenter hired him to help her with her 
AOL consulting gig. Nevertheless, in the cre¬ 
dential-free world of the Old Web he was 
soon running iVillage’s advertising sales. 

AOL money in hand, Carpenter and Levi¬ 
tan invited a third cofounder - Nancy Evans, 
the founder and editor in chief of Family 
Life magazine - to help them figure out how 
to turn “community” into a suitably baby- 
boomerish content idea. Their first effort 
was Parent Soup, a place to trade advice and 
interact with experts on child rearing. 

Two million dollars creates its own buzz, 
and the scale of AOL’s commitment helped 
attract attention and more money. “Commu¬ 
nity” was the hot Internet trend of 1996 (pre¬ 
saging the “push” trend of ’97 and the portal 
trend of today), and iVillage was awash in pub¬ 
licity. It’s the circular logic of a Ponzi scheme, 
where the presence of other people’s money 
convinces the next person in line to chip in. 
The real product, for the company, becomes 
generating alternating waves of enthusiasm 
and fear among investors, calibrated to 
secure additional funding rounds. 

“iVillage has always been successful, but 
their success has always been due to pro¬ 
jecting an impression about something that’s 
always just over the horizon,” says a veteran 
Silicon Alley entrepreneur familiar with the 
company’s finances. 

iVillage has morphed from chasing baby 
boomers to broad-based community to women 
- what its SEC filing labels “one of the most 
demographically targeted audiences” - in 
three years. Editor in chief Evans explains the 
last transition, saying, “Our numbers were 
simply coming up women” - adding, as if it’s 
a coincidence, that “many of our advertisers 
were also trying to reach them.” 

Today, iVillage has been repositioned as “the 
women’s network.” In the first nine months 
of ’98, it achieved $9 million in revenue. Of 


that, 82 percent came from advertising, via 
73 million monthly pageviews of “channels” 
devoted to parenting, money, relationships, 
fitness and beauty, books, shopping - a roster 
mimicking categories traditionally mined by 
women’s magazines. “Following the audience,” 
Carpenter calls it. 

Critics suggest it’s something else. “I think 
they’ve created something out of effort, not 
out of organic interest,” says Fred Wilson of 
the Silicon Alley venture capital firm Flatiron 
Partners. Asked to assess iVillage’s strengths, 
Women.com founder Ellen Pack pauses 
slightly before saying only, “I think they’re 
great marketers.” Indeed, even iVillage 
insiders cite Carpenter’s seductive skills 
as a marketer as the key element in the 
company’s success. Ex-employees like to 
talk about the time Carpenter, Evans, and 
two other iVillage staffers traveled to AOL 
headquarters to offer an audience of young 
execs a live demo. Leonsis’s crew of channel 
managers knew they would be pitched on 
how a (now defunct) iVillage section called 


Vices and Virtues, a chat and bulletin board 
space, would allow people to explore the 
tension between the good and bad in their 
lives. But they probably didn’t expect the 
iVillage women to invite them to offer up 
reveries to match the iVillager’s list of per¬ 
sonal escapades and fantasies - including 
Carpenter’s own prostitution fantasy. 

Carpenter says her goal was to illustrate 
what demographic surveys showed: that those 
who join health clubs are also likely to be the 
biggest purchasers of Haagen-Dazs ice cream 
- and that seemingly buttoned-up career 
women could have a “dark” side. 

Of course, that was then, when sex talk 
could build a whole new medium. When 
CompuServe was bigger than America 
Online. When Gerry Laybourne was still 
running Nick at Nite. These days, that sort 
of pitch isn’t enough. Advertisers are look¬ 
ing for more sophisticated sponsorship 
appeals, investors are looking for a prime¬ 
time-size audience, and Old Web companies 


can’t compete on sheer brass alone. 

Explaining why AOL handed the three 
women’s sites it owned to Oxygen (buying 
out partner Time Inc.’s share in Thrive to 
accomplish it), Barry Schuler hints at one 
possible fate for iVillage when he says, “The 
best route for these little properties is to try 
and consolidate into bigger properties that 
can have more critical mass. The whole 
market is really in a consolidation phase.” 

A few days after Oxygen announces its 
new cable channel, iVillage makes its 
own deal. NBC, the old media company that 
already convinced Microsoft to underwrite 
the costs of producing the MSNBC cable chan¬ 
nel, and snapped up a stake in Snap from 
CNET at a discounted price, has gone bar- 
gain-hunting again. For no money down, it 
will become the second-largest shareholder 
in iVillage, gaining a reported 10 percent 
of the company in exchange for $25 million 
in on-air promotion of iVillage’s sites. It will 


also integrate iVillage material into Snap. 

In the funhouse-mirror world of Internet 
stocks, where even unpromising money-losers 
like the Globe and EarthWeb can look attrac¬ 
tive, iVillage, which lost nearly $33 million 
in the first nine months of 1998 on only 
$9 million of revenue, was able to use the 
NBC deal as a boost for its own S-l filing 
on December 11. According to the filing, 
the capital raised from an IPO would sustain 
iVillage for another year. But will money alone 
be enough? 

“My belief,” says AOL’s Barry Schuler, sur¬ 
veying the women’s new media landscape, 
“is in the people who build a brand and get 
an audience habituated around their content.” 
Whether it’s Oxygen or iVillage, the content 
of the future must attract enough audience 
loyalty, he adds, that “when it’s available on 
a set-top interactive box, they’ll go there for 
it.” In other words, it has to be a television 
network. 

Welcome to the New Web. ■ ■ ■ 


iVillage has morphed 

from chasing baby boomers to broad-based 
community to women in three years. 
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◄ 121 I watched the trailer for the Star Wars 
prequel. I was surprised by how much bod¬ 
ily excitement I felt. My calculating com¬ 
mercial brain says that it is going to be the 
biggest moneymaking film of all time. 

Do you surf the Internet? 

A little. I spend maybe a half-hour with my 
laptop on my stomach in bed while watch¬ 
ing TV. 

How about books? 

A few years ago I decided I would acquaint 
myself with the literature of the 20th century 
- in chronological order. I read Sister Carrie 
by Theodore Dreiser, Lord Jim by Joseph 
Conrad, Love and Mr. Lewisham by H. G. 
Wells ... I soon realized that at the rate I 
was reading I was going to fall further and 
further behind in the 21st century. 

What do you read now? 

I am fascinated by the alternative comics 
scene - one of the great countercultures 
still going. As we race along trying to get to 
the future as fast as possible, here is a very 


old-fashioned art form - there is no drum 
machine, there is none of that slick, anony¬ 
mous feel that goes on in cartoons. If you 
read a newspaper, comics are little windows 
of reality, of human expression, surrounded 
by vast columns of gray lines. 

You seem to be quite the info-junkie. 

If I were not making up my own stories I 
would have a great time being an audience. 
Is this a recipe for creative greatness: Start 
out being a great audience? 

For most creative people, being full-time 
appreciators of other artists cuts down on 
the amount of work they produce. I’m not 
afraid my habits may reduce the amount 
of work I produce. I just love weird stuff. 

I was once a rock critic, and now I only buy 
stuff you can’t hear on the radio. I seek per¬ 
sonal expression. 

So do you "Think Different"? 

I’m total Mac. 

But Homer has just thrown in his lot with Intel. 
What's going on there? 


Apple should have stepped up, but Intel beat 
them out. 

The stock market is going crazy. Do you have 
any hot stock tips? 

I find that whole world very dull. I can’t get 
interested in anything involving economics. 
But don’t get me wrong - I am a commercial 
artist. As much as I love the Simpsons show, 

I also love those Simpsons figurines. To me 
the figurines are part of the creative prod¬ 
uct. OK, I’m not that proud of the Simpsons 
asthma inhalers, but that comes with the 
territory. 

So what has success taught you about money? 

I’ve learned that it is very frustrating to 
give money to political candidates who 
lose. They use the money to buy mislead¬ 
ing ads, so all you do is throw away your 
money on a system you despise. The solic¬ 
itations are endless. And during the Gulf 
War there was incredible pressure to get 
Bart on board to support the troops. Some 
town in the Midwest even sent me a pro¬ 
posal for a statue with Bart putting one foot 
on top of Saddam Hussein’s head. They 


wanted me to contribute money. It was like, 
what the hell? 

If God punished you and you awoke to find 
yourself the next president of the US, what 
would your first act be? I'm assuming you 
would be a benevolent dictator. 

I don’t have a funny answer to that: It would 
have to be campaign finance reform. I think 
it is a real detriment to democracy. 

And Mr. President, what is your solution? 

No ads on television. Just debates. 
Careerwise, do you have any regrets? 

I wish I could have done it faster. At the 
start, Fox was desperate for programming 
so they took a chance on something very 
unlikely, risky, and controversial. An ani¬ 
mated cartoon for adults on prime-time TV? 
They were not even sure we could sustain 
an audience’s attention for a half hour and 
considered making it three short cartoons. 

Is it more difficult to take a chance now? 

The expectations are higher. The Simpsons 
has been so phenomenally successful that 


it’s hard to believe I can knock it out of 
the park a second time. 

You have two young kids. Are you having to 
work hard to impress them with Futurama ? 

They have given me all sorts of advice. I 
asked my son, What is the military salute 
in the future? Without hesitation he showed 
me: In quick succession, pound your heart, 
pound your forehead, and then do sort of a 
half Sieg heil salute. And I said, Yep, that’s it. 
And so it is. 

Is there anything you've changed your mind 
about in the last 20 years? 

I used to be amused by how pervasive ad¬ 
vertising was in our society. But seeing ads 
on the little divider bars on the conveyer 
belts at grocery store checkouts made me 
think, That’s enough. I read Future Shock 
in the early ’70s and said, Future shock 
will never happen to me. It has. At least 
in regard to advertising. 

Is technology helping the world overall? 

I don’t know. All I know is that there’s too 
much exhaust that comes out of technology 
and there’s too few frogs. 

So do you reject certain technologies? 

No - I don’t want anything to get beyond 
me. I try to listen to a bit of obnoxious hip 
hop now and then, to sampling and b-boxes 
and all the rest. Just a little, because a little 
goes a long way. 

Why bother? Why listen to stuff you don't 
really like? 

Because it never existed before. 

What's next on your to-do list? 

I have so many other ideas. I want to do my 
version of an animated rock-and-roll show. 
So you still haven't learned your lesson? 

In Futurama , they are able to test you and 
find out what you would be best at in life. 

If you take a test at age three, they will find 
out that, yes, you should be a doctor or a 
delivery boy or whatever. They are accurate. 
But that doesn’t necessarily coincide with 
what is in your heart. Our main characters 
- Bender and Fry and the others - are all 
outcasts who want to go against their pro¬ 
gramming, whether or not they will be suc¬ 
cessful. For instance, Bender, whose whole 
name is Bender Unit 22, because he is pro¬ 
grammed to bend girders, really wants to 
be a cook. That is his goal in life. But he 
doesn’t have taste buds. So it is absurd. Yet 
I think that is the secret - doing what you 
want rather than what you are told. ■ u m 


Don't get me wrong: I am a commercial artist. 

OK, I'm not that proud of the Simpsons 
asthma inhalers, but that comes with the territory. 
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Find out the answer 
on this page in the March issue. 

Competition Rules (See page 176.) 

1. NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. 

2. Entries for the Wired "What Does It Do?" Contest must be writ¬ 
ten on postcards. Each entry must state the entrant's name, address, 
and telephone number and correctly identify the item, and its func¬ 
tion, shown in this month's installment of the "What Does It Do?" 
contest, according to the instructions given on the feature page. 

3. Entries must be sent to: 

Wired "What Does It Do?" Contest 
Department 990201 
PO Box 10329 
Riverton, NJ 08076-0329. 

Each month's entry must be postmarked no later than the last day 
of the month on that issue's postal identification statement and 
be received by the 10th day of the following month. Wired is not 
responsible for late, lost, damaged, postage due, or misdirected 
mail. Illegible entries will be disqualified. Mechanically reproduced 
entries and electronically placed entries are not eligible. 

4. Only one correct answer will be registered per entrant per month. 
Contestants who have one registered correct answer at the end 
of the contest period (on or before January 10,2000) will have 
one entry in the grand prize drawing; contestants with a total 

of two registered correct answers will have two; and so on. Wired 
reserves the right to discontinue the contest at any time, in which 
event the prize will be awarded based on entries received to date. 

5. One grand prize winner of the "What Does It Do?" contest will 
be chosen, on or before February 25,2000, in a random drawing of 
qualified entries that have correctly identified items and functions 
in the "What Does It Do?" contests published in 1999.The winner 
will be notified by phone or mail within two weeks of the drawing. 
If the winner cannot be contacted within 30 days, an alternate 
winner may be chosen. All decisions by the judges are final. 

6. The grand prize winner will receive a Harley-Davidson XL 1200S 
Sportster 1200 Sport.The grand prize is not transferable. No sub¬ 
stitutions for the grand prize will be allowed except by Wired in 
case of unavailability, in which case a prize of equal or greater value 
will be awarded. The retail value of the grand prize is approximately 
$8,500.The winner must have a valid driver's license that allows 
use of the prize, and is responsible for obtaining and providing 
evidence of insurance, and for all registration, title, and other fees. 

7. Income and other taxes, if any, are the sole responsibility of 
the winner. 

8. The "What Does It Do?" contest is open to readers of Wired who 
are residents of the United States or Canada (excluding Quebec) 
and who are 18 years of age or older as of the date of entry, except 
for employees of Conde Nast Publications, the fulfillment house 
for this promotion, contributors to Wired, and the families of any 
of the above. 

9. The Wired "What Does It Do?" Contest is subject to all federal, 
state, local, and provincial laws and regulations. Void in Puerto 
Rico, the Canadian province of Quebec, and where prohibited. 

In the event the winner is a resident of Canada, the winner may 
be required to correctly answer a time-limited arithmetical skill¬ 
testing question. 

10. Odds of winning the "What Does It Do?" contest depend on 
the number of correct entries received. 

11. All entries to the "What Does It Do?" contest become the sole 
property of Wired and the sweepstakes' sponsor, at Wired' s sole 
discretion, and will not be acknowledged or returned. 

12. Acceptance of the grand prize constitutes consent to use the 
winner's name and likeness for editorial, advertising, and pub¬ 
licity purposes (except where prohibited by law).The winner may 
be required to sign an affidavit of eligibility, as well as a liability 
and publicity release, which must be returned within 30 days of 
the date of notification, or an alternate winner may be chosen. 

13. Contestants, by entering the "What Does It Do?" contest, agree 
to be bound by the above rules and regulations. 

14. For the name of the grand prize winner, send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope, after February 25,2000, to Wired "What Does 
It Do?" Contest Winner, 520 Third Street, San Francisco, CA 94107. 
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He’s Got Guanxi! 

◄ 127 was further accused of tax evasion and 
"colluding" with foreign forces. His wife has 
been denied any visits since he was detained. 
Hai's arrest was the first time anyone had 
been targeted by the government for political 
activities on the Net, but it was followed soon 
after by a crackdown on leaders of the nascent 
Chinese Democracy Party. 

That happened in November, when Xu 
Wenli, Qin Yongmin, and Wang Youcai were 
arrested on charges of subversion. Wang You¬ 
cai rose to prominence as a student leader 
of the 1989 protests and has already served 
two years in prison. Last June, he boldly 
announced the formation of the Chinese 
Democracy Party on the day President Clin¬ 
ton arrived in China (the first visit by a US 
president in nine years). Police waited until 
Clinton's departure, then moved against 
Wang and his fellow party leaders. On Dec¬ 
ember 20, Wang was sentenced to 11 years 
in prison. 


Even as human rights in China were dealt 
this severe blow, the pace of economic reform 
accelerated. Indeed, the Chinese government 
is doing as much as private companies to push 
the Internet forward; it has invested $28 bil¬ 
lion, according to Asialnfo's Tian, to complete 
a fiber network that already links 85 percent 
of the country's regional networks, and it has 
kept the market open. 

There has been no attempt to limit the num¬ 
ber of ISPs, so the price of access is dropping. 
Given its cozy relationship with the Ministry 
of Information Industry - government-related 
contracts represent more than 50 percent of 
its business - Asialnfo is poised to profit from 
the myriad ways the Net, and perhaps other 
communications systems, will grow.Tian esti¬ 
mates revenues of $300 million in three years, 
up from $40 million now. 

When Asialnfo needed funding to grow in 
1996, Tian approached Feng, who was still with 
Robertson Stephens. Feng said that Asialnfo 
fit the criteria he looks for in an investment. 
"I'm not interested in a company if it only 


has a great product," he says.Tm not inter¬ 
ested in a body without a soul." 

Feng, who at the time did not have his own 
fund, next looked for money, trying contacts 
in the US and Hong Kong. At a meeting with 
a potential investor in Hong Kong (the man's 
other business interests included bacon fat 
and pork sides), Feng and Tian were asked, 
"What's the lnternet?"Tian looked wearily at 
Feng but nonetheless embarked on a lengthy 
explanation, after which the man said,"Aha! 
Now I understand. You are a plumber." 

Feng eventually found investors - Warburg 
Pincus, ChinaVest, Fidelity, and Sandy Robert¬ 
son - and Asialnfo was infused with $18 mil¬ 
lion.Tian insists that the money was the least 
important factor in making a deal with Feng. 
"We could have gone to other sources for capi¬ 
tal," he says,"but we went with Bo because 
of the ways he could help us set a course for 
the future. He does business like an artist, 
meaning it is never formulaic. He has an un¬ 
canny aptitude for personal relationships, the 
networking that comes so natural to him. We 


call it guanxi wang .The structures are futile 
without the relationship, the understanding, 
the guanxi ." 

This is what Feng meant when he said he 
could help Westerners learn to see China as 
he does - as a web of relationships. Guanxi 
wang is the crucial social structure in China 
and runs deeper than anything Silicon Valley 
has ever known. Guanxi - the connections he 
makes and the rapport he establishes - are 
his currency. 

A fter several closed-door meetings, Feng 
leaves Asialnfo's office and is again in 
traffic. He fusses with his mobile phone; the 
battery is dead. Feng borrows the driver's 
phone to call his wife in California - one of 
his daily calls. He speaks baby talk to his son. 
Tiger, who is a month old. 

The car stops in front of the crowded, ornate 
restaurant Quan Ju De, where Feng is led to 
a private back room. The founder and CEO of 
another of Feng's companies - his first client - 
awaits him. Wang Zhidong,a boyish 31, is 


compact, sitting tightly in his chair, his hands 
folded around a cup of tea. He wears frameless 
glasses, a casual shirt with a company badge 
pinned on, light pants, and sandals. 

Wang's company, SRS Information Technol¬ 
ogy, makes RichWin 97 - the most popular 
Chinese software package - which works on 
top of Windows and transforms the ubiquitous 
OS so Chinese speakers can use it. Windows, 
whether it's Microsoft's English version or the 
Chinese edition, does not reflect the Chinese 
way of thinking, Feng says. Even its building 
blocks are Western. English characters are 
single byte; Chinese are double byte. In addi¬ 
tion, Chinese users require utilities that are 
unnecessary in the West. The inherent differ¬ 
ence is why Feng believes that homegrown 
software will prevail. 

Wang, who grew up in poverty and worked 
part-time on a duck farm in a Southern prov¬ 
ince, says he "studied hard as a way out of the 
life presented to me." He studied electronics 
at Peking University and worked as a freelance 
software engineer for Zhongguancun compa¬ 
nies. Next Wang was hired as a software spe¬ 
cialist by the university-sponsored Beijing's 
Founder Group. 

He left the government-related job and 
eventually formed a two-man company with 
an office in an abandoned school the partners 
rented. Feng heard about Wang and Yan Yuan- 
chao, the man who wrote the original Chinese 
DOS."They were legends in Zhongguancun," 
says Feng."They were known to be the smart¬ 
est of the software geniuses." 

Feng searched them out at the decrepit 
school, climbing over a metal fence, pushing 
open a brittle door, and wandering through 
dimly lit hallways littered with broken glass. 
Wang was distrustful of businessmen but took 
to Feng:"Here was someone with whom I 
could talk - about business, about life." 

Feng asked Wang to write an informal busi¬ 
ness plan that Feng could show to potential 
investors. When Feng read it, he returned it 
to Wang."Try again," he said."This time, no 
adjectives." Feng used the revised plan to 
interest investors and came up with $6.5 mil¬ 
lion. Besides the money, Feng helped bring in 
an American banker, Mark Fagan, as SRS's CFO. 
Since then, the company has grown quickly, 
mostly on the basis of RichWin 97. Fifty percent 
of new PCs sold in China have Wang's program, 
which is bundled with computers made by 
IBM, Acer, Hewlett-Packard, and Legend. i6i ► 
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◄ 160 A new version will include browser 
enhancement; it will make the Net more Chi¬ 
na-friendly. Five million copies of RichWin are 
in circulation, only half of which were paid for. 
But Wang says he's unconcerned that the rest 
are bootleg; he says his program is cheap 
enough that many people who can hardly 
afford computers increasingly choose to pay 
for authentic programs because of worries 
about bugs and lack of documentation. 

Early on, according to Wang, Microsoft execs 
paid him a visit, to see if the start-up might 
undermine Redmond's position in what may 
one day be the world's largest market. At the 
time, it looked as if RichWin would drastically 
cuts into sales of Windows. What's more, Wang 
contended that Chinese Windows could one 
day be extraneous underneath RichWin (much 
as DOS is becoming expendable underneath 
Windows 98). 

In a series of meetings at SRS, Wang reports, 
Microsoft tried to convince him to create 
programs that remained compatible - nay, 
dependent - on Windows. In the short term, 
Microsoft won and RichWin remains compat¬ 
ible with Windows. But, Wang says, that could 
still change. A better program at a cheaper 
price could inspire Chinese computer makers 
- and even foreign makers who want to sell 
in China - to make systems based on RichWin 
instead of Windows.'The time is not yet right," 
Wang says cautiously. For now, SRS is focusing 
its energy on Internet strategy. 

At lunch, Feng and Wang meet Wang Yan, 
vice president in charge of the company's 
Web site - one of the most popular in China. 
Wang Yan, a graduate of the Universite de 
Paris, wears a white shirt and a tie with spot¬ 
ted owls. He reports that his Web site's World 
Cup coverage got 3.1 million hits a day, a 
record for any Chinese site. At the end of 1996, 
the site claimed 20,000 registered users. Now 
there are 200,000. Already the most popular 
portal in China, SRS bolstered its position in 
China itself, as well as with the Chinese com¬ 
munity worldwide, when it joined Sinanet.com, 
which offers sites for North American Chinese 
and Taiwanese. Together, the companies pull 
in roughly 65 million pageviews a month, 
more than twice the number of the closest 
competitor,Yahoo! Chinese.This joint venture, 
Sina Inc. ( www.sina.com ), provides email, a 
search engine, software, news, job listings, 


financial services, chat rooms, and links to 
Chinese sites worldwide. It's confident of stay¬ 
ing ahead of Yahoo! Chinese because of its 
proprietary software and ease of use. 

Wang Yan grew up in the silicon alleys of 
Zhongguancun."lf you are from this district, 
you have a warped vision of the world," he 
says."lf you are sent to the store to buy apples, 
you must be reminded to buy real apples." 

After lunch, Feng huddles with SRS's CEO 
to discuss the launch of the first Chinese Java 


program, RichSight Java Set - how it should 
be marketed and sold. Feng and Wang also 
discuss impending management issues; Feng 
is once again being asked to assist in hiring 
managers."Good managers are at a premium 
here," he says."The shortage is worse than in 
the West, because there is no tradition of man¬ 
agement training. There are plenty of dream¬ 
ers with ideas, but little sense of the ways to 
manage organizations as they grow from sales 
of a few million dollars to hundreds of millions 
and even billions of dollars." 

eng leaves the restaurant and makes 
an appointment for a large gathering of 
Asialnfo directors on Sunday night (often the 
only "free" time for meetings) on his way to 
the airport.There, he hops on an Air China 
flight to Hangzhou, a lakeside city with gar¬ 
dens of Jurassic-looking irises. In Hangzhou, 
a taxi drives him past acres of tea plants, remi¬ 
niscent of Napa Valley vineyards, and drops 
him in front of a smoky cafe, where he meets 
DeKang head Kong Hongjia. DeKang now 
has sales of $6 million and 20 percent of the 
market for cell phone billing software. Over 
Longjing tea, Kong and Feng return to the 
possibility of an Asialnfo alliance. Once again, 
Feng begins with a volley of questions about 
Kong's goals and his vision of the company's 
future. The negotiations continue until the 
cafe closes. Finally,"the understanding," as 
Feng calls it, is complete, and the deal is all 
but sealed. (The alliance has since become 
official.) They say good night, and Feng leaves 
for his hotel. In his room at 4 a.m., he calls his 
wife in San Francisco, where it is lunchtime. 


Similarly jam-packed days follow. One 
morning, after an extravagant three-and-a- 
half-hour nap, he boards a train to Shanghai. 
His "soft" seat - meaning it's cushioned, unlike 
the standard wooden seats - costs $6.Train 
travel is ideal for him because he can spend 
the entire time on the phone. (Chinese domes¬ 
tic airlines have no telephones.) 

The lobby of the Shanghai Ritz-Carlton 
- Feng's hotel for the night and his equiv¬ 
alent of Buck's in Woodside, California - has 


sculptures, an arcing skylight, and painted 
screens. A harpist and a flutist play on the 
mezzanine. Below, Feng holds successive 
meetings with representatives of other com¬ 
panies in which he may invest, including 
enterprises focusing on thermal printing, 
CD-ROMs, global satellite position systems 
for trucking companies, and a central Web 
site for Chinese real estate. 

One young man who arrives at Feng's table 
is Gao Limin, 31, who is dressed casually in 
jeans and a Polo shirt.The son of engineers, 
Gao designed software in China and Germany, 
where he first "saw the vision" of the Internet. 
He returned to China, and five years later in 
1997, Gao and four friends ("my comrades") 
started StockStar, modeled after financial sites 
like Silicon Investor and Motley Fool. They 
collected 100,000 yuan ($12,000) and began 
writing, gathering, and programming the con¬ 
tent. The site soon became one of China's most 
popular, with traffic doubling every six months 
and nearing 150,000 registered users by the 
end of 1998. Gao speaks fast, whether about 
margin trading or servers. He answers Feng's 
many questions quickly and with confidence. 

Feng says that before he will work with the 
start-up, Gao must prepare an extensive busi¬ 
ness plan that addresses the question of own¬ 
ership. (The site relies on a T1 line supplied 
by a government agency.) But Feng says that 
he can easily imagine StockStar evolving into 
a Chinese E*Trade and seems taken with Gao. 
When Gao leaves, Feng turns and says,"See! 
See that! China is a rusty machine. With peo¬ 
ple like that, idealistic and resolute, we are 
going to fix China, piece by piece." ■ ■ ■ 


Down dimly lit hallways littered with broken glass, 

Feng discovered the company that is now 
a partner in China's number-one portal. 
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Bloomberg 

◄ 133 were reproduced daily in newspapers 
around the world. But Bloomberg Business 
News’s “non-accredited” reporters were 
banned from certain official press briefings. 
Bloomberg turned the obstacle into a break¬ 
through. He decided to offer newspapers 
free terminals on the condition that they 
pick up Bloomberg Business News stories 
in their print editions. The first to take the 
offer, in 1991, was The New York Times. By 
1995, Bloomberg’s coverage was appearing 
in more newspapers than any other news 
service apart from the AP. Each published 
story propagated the credibility of the 
Bloomberg brand. 

With this taste of the media’s opinion¬ 
shaping power, Bloomberg began his expan¬ 
sion into radio and television. In 1992, he 
bought WNEW-AM in New York City for 
$13.5 million, getting a 50,000-watt trans¬ 


mitter in the capital of finance. (Bloomberg’s 
WBBR is now one of the lowest-rated sta¬ 
tions in New York.) Bloomberg then expanded 
into television. He created a series of finan¬ 
cial shows for public TV and bought time 
on cable TV systems to transmit Bloomberg 
Information Television. This was also elec¬ 
tronically narrowcast, along with the radio 
programs, to a new generation of desktop 
terminals whose multimedia dazzle puts the 
Web to shame. Along the way, Bloomberg 
hired 700 wire reporters and more than 100 
radio and TV reporters, as his sales contin¬ 
ued to grow by 20 to 30 percent a year. 

The Bloomberg is superb. More than a 
simple product, it is an environment, a vast 
terrain of crisp, fast-moving data. No other 
competitor has anything like it. It is every¬ 
thing the Internet is not: well organized, 
fast, and filled with help screens and respon¬ 
sive customer service. 

One quickly becomes addicted to the 
Bloomberg and its financial equivalent of 
the fabled Library of Alexandria. While 
reporting this story, I would start the day 


Bloomberging with my coffee. The command 
WEI - world equity indices - brought up 
minute-by-minute moves of the Nikkei and 
London’s “Footsie.” Bond market activity 
was summarized by PX1, dollar moves with 
FXC. All morning economic news was deliv¬ 
ered with ECO. Top news stories appeared 
by entering TOP. 

Among the young Wall Street traders who 
spend every day in front of a Bloomberg, 
these terminals are a way of life. 

Chad Sullivan, a 29-year-old bond trader 
with Capital Management Associates in 
New York, calls his Bloomberg the “Rolls- 
Royce” of terminals. With a Bloomberg on 
his desk, Sullivan manages $400 million 
in fixed-income securities, trading anywhere 
from $10 million to $20 million a day. “The 
Bloomberg is fantastic,” he says. “I use it all 
day long. I have messages from London 
and Europe coming in the morning, as bro¬ 
kers feed me information. And they have 


great customer service. It’s like one-stop 
shopping.” When asked how he’d feel if 
someone took his Bloomberg away, Sullivan 
says, “Forget it. Taking out the Bloomberg 
would be a nightmare.” 

Central to the quality of the product has 
been a corporate culture that simply won’t 
take no for an answer - an extension of its 
founder and his experience at Salomon. Fear 
and greed are the two emotions animating 
Wall Street: fear that the guy next to you 
might know something you don’t; greed in 
that enough is never enough. In such an 
environment, paranoia is an asset, compla¬ 
cency a fatal liability, and survival of the 
fittest the sure outcome. 

In one of the cultural contradictions that 
have brought Bloomberg’s mini-empire to 
a turning point, people are expected to stay 
at the company forever, and any employee 
who quits (except for “family reasons”) is 
not welcome back. Anyone who dares go 
work for a competitor is, in Mike’s words, 


a traitor. “We all heartily and cordially really 
do hope,” he writes in his book, “they fail.” 

After reading that passage aloud to Michael 
Bloomberg, I am given an explanation of 
“the Bloomberg Way.” 

“What’s important is not the person that 
left,” he tells me. “What’s important is that I 
take care of the person who stayed.” We are 
sitting in the small glassed-in conference 
room behind his desk that serves as his pri¬ 
vate meeting space. The walls are covered 
with framed newspaper and magazine arti¬ 
cles, all hailing the man. “Upstart Aims to 
Seize Control of Information on Global Bond 
Mart,” crows a front-page headline from The 
Wall Street Journal. On a bookcase sits a 
row of awards, from organizations like the 
Rainbow Coalition and the Boy Scouts of 
America; Bloomberg, who donated $100 mil¬ 
lion to his alma mater, Johns Hopkins, and 
who now chairs its board, has become one 
of the nation’s better-known philanthropists. 
Next to the citations are replicas of F-15 and 
F-18 fighter jets he has piloted. 

“If you work here, and you leave, and we 
sell fewer terminals in the company, you’ve 
hurt everybody,” Mike continues. “It’s very 
direct, plain and simple.” How would he 
react if an employee told him he’d been of¬ 
fered triple the salary at another company 
and asked Bloomberg to match it? Mike gets 
angry. “The one way to guarantee that your 
salary is not going up for a while is to say 
that to me. That’s just being a whore, and 
it’s only a question of price. If that’s what 
you are interested in, then leave.” 

Money, of course, is one of progress’s 
greatest motivators. Yet Mike simply will not 
acknowledge that his iron-fisted definition 
of “loyalty” is a one-way street. Former and 
current Bloomberg employees alike point 
out that the company risks losing - and has 
lost - many of its best and brightest. “In a 
public company,” one Bloomberg staffer 
explains, “you have to attract top talent be¬ 
cause you have to delegate; long-term suc¬ 
cess comes from the company being bigger 
than any one person. At Bloomberg, it’s dif¬ 
ferent. There’s a glass ceiling, and that’s Mike. 
Anyone who challenges that has to leave.” 

Kourosh Karimkhany, a former Bloomberg 
reporter who now works for Wired News 
(a division of Lycos, no longer affiliated with 
Wired magazine), describes the Bloomberg 
environment as “an intellectual concentration 


More than a simple product, the Bloomberg is 
an environment, the financial equivalent of 
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camp,” explaining that while people are 
rarely fired, they are forced out in covert 
ways. “Management humiliates them by 
dropping their salary down to $19,000 and 
tossing them in the mail room.” 

The culture can be especially tough on 
women. Off-color humor is commonplace. 

“If you can’t take ‘nice ass’ jokes and learn 
to turn them right back, you won’t be able 
to handle working here,” one female staffer 
says. The attitude comes from the top, 
she says, describing Mike as a man whose 
“dealings with women come out of the 
1950s.” Bloomberg, who has two daughters, 
divorced his British-born wife in 1993. He 
later told London’s Guardian newspaper 
that chasing women is one of his hobbies: 
“I’m a single, straight billionaire in Manhat¬ 
tan. What do you think? It’s a wet dream.” 

“He likes beautiful women,” the female 
staffer says, “and he sees no reason to censor 
himself.” 

The atmosphere has contributed to sev¬ 
eral sexual harassment lawsuits against 
Bloomberg LP. In one, a former terminal 
salesperson claims Mike, upon hearing 
she was pregnant, told her, “Kill it!” In 
another, a former technician in the service 
department claims Bloomberg made com¬ 
ments about her body and sexual appeal. 
When she complained to a manager, he 
allegedly told her that she should feel com¬ 
plimented by Mike’s attention. 

Mike attributes the lawsuits to “malcon¬ 
tents,” and says: “In 18 years of business, 
we have had virtually no sexual harassment 
problems. We have three minor cases in 
court, and we are fighting every one because 
we did nothing wrong.” 

“Fundamentally, if you look around, these 
people seem to be having a good time doing 
what they want,” he adds. “They work hard. 
They like it.” 

Despite the atmospheric tensions, em¬ 
ployees do seem to stick with the company 
- locked in, perhaps, by Bloomberg’s “certi¬ 
ficates,” a kind of stock in the gross income 
of the firm. Every two years, on the anniver¬ 
sary of their hire date, Bloomberg’s workers 
receive cash bonuses based on the number 
of certificates their manager awards them. 
The certificates’ value is proportionate to the 
number of new subscriptions the company 
has sold. It’s not uncommon for these bonuses 
to account for 50 percent or more of a senior 


employee’s income. Workers thus have an 
incentive to stay, at least until their certifi¬ 
cate award date, as early departure forfeits 
the “certs.” 

The system is unifying, and because the 
certs are not based on net corporate income, 
staffers need not worry that, say, the expen¬ 
sive tropical fish in every office or Mike’s 


pet projects will affect their bottom line. 

The expense of running the television and 
radio business, which a former top-level 
Bloomberg executive estimates loses $40 to 
$60 million a year, and the cost of running 
a book publishing division and three mag¬ 
azines, only one of which is profitable, are 
not factors in deciding bonuses. “There 
is an incentive not to take flight,” says Jeff 
Cohen, a sales manager in the New York 
office. “I am paid based on terminal sales, 
and the fish tanks and the sculptures don’t 
take away from that.” 

While it’s a smart solution to running a 
large private company, its flaws are also 
obvious. No one other than Mike and three 
others owns equity in the company. If new 
sales fall, so does staffers’ income; there’s 
no long-term inducement to keep them with 
the company. The system also makes Mike 
accountable to no one - he owns nearly 80 
percent of Bloomberg LP. He can spend what 
he likes, and live as he desires; although his 
own official salary is the same $19,000 a 
year that his lowest-paid worker makes, his 
bonus - which he refuses to disclose - and 
his holdings have given him a reported net 
worth of $2 billion. 

Bloomberg has even ensured that his 
wishes will be followed after his death, hav¬ 
ing written into his will that his handpicked 
CEO will steer the company through a six- 
month transition. No one, other than Mike 
and his lawyer, knows who the successor is 
- not even the successor. “My estate is dir¬ 
ected to sell the company within two years,” 
Mike explains. “After six months, my board 
of directors can do whatever they want with 
my CEO. I do not want any hassles, I do not 
want any arguments, I do not want any study 


period. They’ve got this person for six 
months, period. During those six months 
they can bury me.” 

Bloomberg makes no apologies for his 
management style. “Guess what?” one friend 
says. “It’s his candy store.” But his total 
control has also created a dangerous situa¬ 
tion as the company maneuvers toward its 


future. “Mike is so tied into that culture of 
Bloomberg-or-nothing,” says a recently 
departed Bloomberg executive. “It’s insular. 
Like Microsoft, Bloomberg is a victim of its 
culture. It will win or lose on its culture.” 

Every culture needs heroes and villains. 

If Mike is Bloomberg LP’s hero, then from 
the start the dark stars have been Reuters 
and Dow Jones. 

Dow Jones was eventually defeated, re¬ 
treating after its disastrous acquisition of 
Telerate, a real-time data provider. In 1998, 
only eight years after completing the pur¬ 
chase, Dow sold the company for less than 
one-third its $1.6 billion purchase price. 
British-based Reuters has continued to strug¬ 
gle to capture the ground it lost to the arriv¬ 
iste from New York. In 1993, Reuters fought 
to overcome its deficiencies with “Project 
Armstrong” - internally nicknamed the 
Bloomberg killer - which was to bring in 
vast amounts of historical data and tie it 
in with sophisticated analytics. Estimated 
by the company to have cost more than 
$100 million, the result was Reuters 3000, 
released in 1996 to a disappointing start, 
with only 38,000 terminals installed to date. 
Worse, Reuters became embroiled in a nasty 
criminal investigation when Bloomberg 
charged that Reuters’ contractors were 
attempting to replicate Bloomberg’s analytic 
tools, which have become the de facto indus¬ 
try standard. The investigation by the US 
Attorney’s office in New York is pending. 

But with $4.8 billion in revenues, Reuters, 
the largest financial information provider in 
the world, is far from vanquished. Reuters’ 
new North American president, Tom 174 ► 
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to providing you with the world's most sophisticated 
servers, IMC Online gives reliability that sets the 
standard in the hosting industry. With state of the 
art monitoring equipment and Cisco routers , your 
site will be up and running around the clock . In 
fact, Cisco Systems is one of our valued customers. 


The Features you need, 

at a price you can afford! 

IMC Online's premium quality hosting plans support 
all the features you need to create and manage a 
dynamic, traffic building presence on the Internet. 
With support for all popular development tools , 

Internet commerce, and databases - you get more 
with IMC Online. 

All at a price you can afford! 


■ 40 MB Hard Drive Space 

■ 1000 MB of Data Transfer 

■ 24 hour Domain Name Registration 

■ International Domain Names 

■ 5 POP3 Email Accounts 

■ Email Forwarding 

■ Detailed Web Site Statistics 

■ Personal CGI-bin Directory 

■ Microsoft Active Server Pages 

■ Microsoft Index Server 

■ 24 hour FTP Access 

■ World-Class Technical Support 

■ Microsoft Visual InterDev Support 

■ FrontPage 98 and 97 Support 

■ RealAudio and RealVideo Support 

■ OC3 Internet Connections 

■ Access 97 ODBC (Database) Support 

■ Visual FoxPro ODBC Support 

■ Microsoft Office 97 Publishing 

■ Microsoft Publisher 97 Publishing 

■ 30 Day Satisfaction Guarantee 

$24.95 per month* 


IMC Feature Plus Services 


■ Extended Volume Hosting Plans 

► Shopping Cart Support 

► SSL 3.0 Secure Pages 

► Domain Name Parking 

► CyberCash Transaction Support 

► Additional Domain Names 

► Enhanced Statistical Reporting 

► Password Protected Web Access 

► Enhanced POP3 Email Accounts 

► Email List Servers 

► Plus More... 


Order your site online 
or call today: 


www.imconline.net 
email: hosting@imconline.net 



US & Puerto KICO sales 

1 1 - 800 - 749-1706 




M 

Canada Sales 

1 1-800-743-3360 

a division of 


International Sales 

(US Code) + 404-252-2972 

!mc 

Interactive Multimedia 
Corporation 


*Setup fees may apply, services billed quarterly or annually 
FREE setup on 12 month prepaid hosting agreement 
InterNIC domain registration fees may apply 
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WEB HOSTING 



Features 




Hiway 

Technologies 


the worldwide leader in web hosting 


(800) 339-HWAY www.hiway.com (561) 989-8574 

[ ©l998^i^Jechnolo^^ Technologies logo are registered trademarks and Hiway and ExpresStart are trademarks of Hiway Technologies, Inc. All other trademarks are of their respective holders. 


There are as many reasons to have a Web 
site as there are Web sites. 


Businesses want to reach their customers, or even sell online. 
Organizations want to keep their members informed. Consultants want 
to showcase their skills. But there are some things everyone wants. 

"/ want it to be easy." With Hiway™ you can order online now, and 
be up and running right away. 


"/ want it to be fast." Hiway uses state-of-the-art Silicon Graphics 
servers, six T3 network connections, and Cisco routers — the fastest 
equipment available. 


"/ want it to be reliable." Hiway guarantees 99.9% reliability. We 
employ redundant servers, uninterruptible power, diverse network 
connections, and 24x7 technical support. 


"I want it to be affordable." At just $15.95 per month, Hiway's new 
ExpresStart service puts a Web site within reach of everyone. 

With a full range of hosting plans, and the most extensive feature set in 
the industry, there's a reason for everyone to host at Hiway. 

Order online at www.hiway.com 


Plans starting from 

$ 15.95 

(6-month contract plus 
one-time setup fee.) 


The world leader 
in FrontPage® hosting 


/ 30 day money-back guarantee 
/ Six T3 lines to diverse backbones 
/ 99.9% uptime—guaranteed! 

/ Interactive Control Panel 
/ 24x7 multilingual support 
/ Email included at no extra cost 
/ Accounts set up in a few hours 
/ Domains registered within hours 
/ One month free with 6-month 
contract for Plan 1 and above 


Reseller 

Opportunities 

Available 


Hiway hosts over 

100,000 

customers 
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WEB HOSTING 



Advanced Hosting 


Microsoft Advanced Hosting Partner 




isisijli 


800 . 767.1514 


www.datareturn.com 


D6H 


When the Internet 
means business. 

Companies that depend on the Internet for their 
business require a new standard in performance, 
reliability and support. If their web storefronts are 
not fast and accessible seven days a week, 24 
hours per day, their store is effectively closed - 
and Internet customers will go elsewhere. These 
companies are learning that business-critical web 
applications require advanced hosting. 

What is Advanced Hosting? 

Advanced hosting is comprised of three major 
delivery components: 

High-Performance Network Delivery 
Advanced Application Technical Support 
High-Availability E-Commerce Solutions 

While many companies are capable of providing 
basic hosting services, the ability to deliver these 
high-end capabilities is beyond the scope of most 
ISP’s, access providers, content developers or even 
internal IS organizations. 

About Data Return. 

Data Return specializes in providing cost-effective 
advanced hosting solutions for the Microsoft 
Internet Platform. Our services include: 

• A Multi-backbone network delivering performance 
that exceeds any single backbone provider. 

• A support staff comprised of MCSE’s and DBAs 
with industry leading experience in Active Server 
Pages, SQL Server, IIS, COM/DCOM and Site 
Server Commerce Edition. 

• High-availability commerce solutions proven 
to support millions of user sessions per day. 

With these unique capabilities, Data Return has 
become the leading provider of Internet database 
services for the Microsoft platform. 

If your business depends on the Internet, then 
consider the benefits of advanced Web hosting. 

Call now to find out more about Advanced 
Hosting for your business-critical web site. 


Data Return' 
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arguments stop here! 


9NetAvenue! 


equal opportunity hosting! 


Why do people always argue about the best Web hosting solution? If only they knew about the rich diversity of services 
offered by 9NetAvenue. Whether they prefer NT or UNIX platforms, large sites or small, online commerce or not, clients are 
thrilled to find that 9NetAvenue can accommodate them. The answer is not to find the one solution for everyone; it is to find 
the one Web hosting company that can provide the answers for everyone’s needs. TIlB 3ilSW6i IS 9NBtAV6MI8. 

FULL FEATURED WEBSITE HOSTING PLANS I FAST START immediate activation $9.95/mo. now at www.9netave.net/faststart 
» NT from $14.95/mo. * UNIX from $14.95/mo. I E-COMMERCE from $29.95/mo. » DEDICATED SERVER including hardware 
from $99/mo. ROUND-THE-CLOCK 1 24x7 engineering staff 124x7 TOLL FREE multi-lingual tech support * 24x7 on-premise 
& digital security I 24x7 proactive monitoring DATA CENTER I NEW 50,000 sq. ft. data center facility I Redundant OC-12 
connectivity to the Internet backbone ♦ All routing & switching by CISCO equipment > Multi-terabyte back-up system 
* Redundant UPS & Diesel Generators CUSTOMER APPRECIATION > Park your Domain FREE 190 day money back guarantee! 


9NETAVENUE 

WWW.9NETAVE.NET 

1 *888*9NETAVE 1 • 800 • 549 •1140 1• 888•963•8283 1 •888•260•7890 

[DEDICATED HOSTING] [SHARED HOSTING] [CANADA] 
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WEB HOSTING 


FEATURING: 




Hosting ™ 

Accelerate Your Site! 

Call Toll Free 
1 - 877 - 773-3306 

NO RISK WEB HOSTING! 

NO SET-UP FEE! 

Your First Month is FREE! 

FREE Domain Name Registration!* 
No Hidden Fees! 

NT or Unix from $20.00 a month 


• Same Day Setup 

• 99.9% Uptime Guarantee 

• Your own CGI-BIN 
j • Unlimited FTP access 
j • E-Mail Accounts with Autoresponders & List Servers 

• EZ E-commerce Solutions 

• CyberCash Transaction Support 

• Full Support for Microsoft FrontPage 

• Real Audio & Video 

• Free Scripts 

• Satisfaction Guaranteed 


OUR NETWORK ADVANTAGES: 


r Internic fees apply 


Diverse 0C3 and 0C12 connections. 

• IBM Servers 

• Cisco Routers & Switches 

• 24-7-365 System & Network Monitoring 

• UPS power for Hosted Systems & Network Equipment 

• Backup Generator 

Compare our Services & Prices! 

www.hispeedhosting.com 


HiSpeed Hosting™ LLC. All rights reserved. All products and company names mentioned herein are the trademarks of their respective owners. 


Full-Service Web Hosting Made Easy! # - 

You deserve it! 

TopChoice Systems consistently exceeds our clients' expectations 
with our exceptional service, value and reliability. 

We know what you and your web site deserve and that's what we give you! 


Every account includes: 


150MB of Storage Space 

25 POP Email Accounts & 
Unlimited Aliases 

Domain Name Registration or 
Transfer (www.yourname.com) 

Free Secure Server Access 
Use ofTopChoice Control Panel 
Unlimited FTP Access/Updates 

JAVA, Shockwave Multimedia 
Audio/Video Support 

Unlimited Hits/Transfers 


Full T3 Connection to the 
Internet/Redundant Backups 

Full Access Logs with Hourly 


Virtual FTP Server 
Quick Account Activation 


S 


All for 

$0495 

jLml montl 


tr 




Check Us Out Today! 
http://wo rld.topchoice.com 
email: info@topchoice.com 

Toll Free 

I-888-219-2111 


Updates 

Free Registration in up to 

650 Search Engines 

■ No Hidden Charges 

■ 30-day Money Back Guarantee 

^ E M "% w j, N C « : « 

Working hard for YOU! 

High Performance Servers 


Also available: 


Auto Email Responders 

■ RealAudio & 

m CyberCash Services 

■ Simple & Powerful 

Microsoft FrontPage98 Extensions 

Video Support 

■ Custom "CG/" 

Shopping Cart Services 

Personal CGI-Bin & Access to 

m SQL, Access!Oracle 

Programming 

■ Web Design Packages 

"Canned" Scripts (Perl, C, Shell) 

Database Support 

■ WindowsNT Hosting 



We do not host adult sites. 
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Yeeeehaaaaw! It’s what you’ll say when you sign up with or switch to Interland® web hosting. 
Prices from as little as $19.95 a month. Dual DS-3 connections for extra speed. A whopping 
eighty megabytes of disc space. Guaranteed 99.9% uptime. 24x7 toll-free support for the wee 
hours. And pricing with absolutely no hidden charges. You’ll be happy, we guarantee it! 

Check out our website and discover why more and more people worldwide are trusting 
their websites to Interland. Whether you’re a computer veteran or just getting started, you’ll 
receive the best service, support and technology the industry has to offer. At a price that’s 
right for you. Not to mention a great reseller program. Give us a call today, and let Interland 
bring you the world. 


® Speed. Reliability. Support. 

interland' 

Web Hosting 

www.interland.net 



E-Commerce Resellers, We Refer 30 Day Money Back 

Enabled Design Work Guarantee 


The Best Support and Pricing in the Industry. 


Pricing From 
$19.95 per 
Month 

• www.anynameyouwant.com 

• free domain registration 

• 99.9% guaranteed uptime 
(or the month is free) 

• 80 megabyte storage 

• Unlimited e-mail accounts for your 
website (POP3, aliases, auto 
responders, and forwarding) 

• Free website tips and hints manual 

• Frontpage™ support 

• Active server pages & 

ODBC support 

• SQL server support for UNIX 
and NT 

• Free website statistics and report¬ 
ing tool (WebTrends™) 

• Secure server and free shopping 
cart (Hassan Shopping Cart ™) 

• Realtime logs (including 
referring URLs) 

• UNIX and NT based web servers 

• Easy web based configuration 
of your website 

• RealAudio & Video™ 

NetShow/" ColdFusion™ 

Cybercash ™ and more 

• Co-location and dedicated servers 

• Support for leading e-commerce 
solutions (including Open Market ™ 
Mercantec™Miva Merchant™ 

Hot Metal Applicator Server™ 
and more) 

Call Today 

1 - 800 - 627-6839 

(404)586-9999 
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WHAT DO 


Scream. Flail your arms. Run naked 
through the building. That's about the 
only way a WEB DEVELOPER like you is 
going to get noticed by an impersonal 
Web hosting conglomeration. And 
you didn't spend a million hours devel¬ 
oping a cool site only to be ignored 
by your Web host. Well, here's a novel 
idea: maybe your Web hosting company 
should care about your sites as much 
as you do. 

We thought it made sense, too; 
that's why we built the Concentric Web 
Developer Network around your needs. 
Unlike other hosting companies, we 
offer REAL technical support. 

That means we guarantee an e-mail 
response in three hours, 24x7. And if 
you need to speak with a human 
being, we’re there around the clock. 


GET ATTENTION 


uiuiui.concenlrichosl.net 


What's more, when you join the Developer Network, you'll 
benefit from the opportunity to generate leads by placing 
your company logo on our site. You will also receive up to 
$100 for every customer you choose to host with us. After all, 
you should be creating great sites - not ways to get a response 
from your hosting provider. 

WEB DEVELOPERS 

No-risk 3-month shared hosting trial - Go to 
www.concentrichost.net or call 1-800-939-4262 
Get up to $100 for hosting your clients' sites 
with Concentric Network 


Zero cluster downtime since ConcentricHost™ was launched in May 1997 
Safely run custom CGI scripts without review and use UNIX shell access 
in our Virtual Domain Environment 

Act as the master administrator and give your clients defined levels of 
control over e-mail, usage reports, file access, etc. 

Web-based domain administration with over 20 real-time server-based 
usage tables and graphs 

24x7 e-mail and phone support with guaranteed e-mail response time 
Support for Microsoft® FrontPage® extensions 
Many more features included - plans start at $29.95 
Dedicated hosting solutions also available 


WEB HOST? 


concentric 


network 


network innovat 


© Concentric Network Corporation. All rights reserved. Concentric Network, ConcentricHost and the logo are registered trademarks of Concentric Network Corporation. 
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PF32 Year Old Child, 
ne Best Value in RC Tc 


PushPin ( 

FORUM SOFTWARE 
FOR THE WEB 


Only $75.00 USD 
plus $6.00 Shipping = $81.00 USD 
We Accept Visa, Mastercard, and Money Orders! 

M/O payable to Plantraco Ltd. _ 

24 Hr. Orderline U 1 1 IN m^m 
Fax Orderline 306-931 -0055 


REQUIREMENTS: WEB SERVER • PERL 5 


www.pushpin.com info@pushpin.com 
v2.1 + TOLL FREE: 1-877-4PUSHPIN 


Order through our secure online order farm at: 


www. rcsaucer. cam 


MODERATED FORUMS 
DBM/ASCII FULLY THREADED DISCUSSIONS 

UNIX/NT BANNER MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

FAST-CGI/CGI USER MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


PLUG IN! 


Create Your Own Full Color Custom Promotional 
Cards To Market Your Business, Products & Services • 
Feature Websites, CDs & New Technology • Ideal 
For Mailers, Self-Promotion, Invitations & More! 

• Call Now For More Information & Free Samples! 

Modern Postcard" 

1 - 800 - 959-8365 

www.modernpostcard.com 

©1993 Modern Postcard All rights reserved 
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9 Net Avenue 


www.9netave.net 


Advanced Internet Technologies, Inc. 




www.aitcom.net 
ww.concentrichost.com 


DataReturn 


Expression Center for New Media 


www.xnewmedia.com 


IQ 


www.hispeed.com 


Hiway Technologies 


www.niway.net 

www.imconlme.net 



vw.interland.com 
www.modernpostcard.com 



r.oldripvanwinkle. 

www.pushpin.com 


RC Saucer 


www.rcsaucer.com 

“siiillllipii 


Top Choice Systems, Inc 


www.world.topchoice.com 






































































Bloomberg 

◄ 163 Glocer, remains confident that the 
breadth of his company’s offerings will ulti¬ 
mately prove more than competitive with 
Bloomberg’s single product. “The one-size- 
fits-all solution,” he says, referring to Bloom¬ 
berg, “actually fits no one.” 

Bloomberg’s believers might dismiss that 
contention - but it’s the same conclusion 
reached by his new Internet-based compet¬ 
itors, who don’t care about Bloomberg’s 
brand recognition, or Reuters’. They are com¬ 
peting on price and value, much as compact 
cars do. To them, Bloomberg’s terminal is 
as much a liability as an asset. And slingshot 
by slingshot, these little Davids are beginning 
to dent the Bloomberg Goliath. 

Consider InSite, an Internet-based fin¬ 
ancial information system that costs $175 
to $495 a month. Launched in June 1998, 
InSite has about 600 users. Offering a 
stripped-down combination of real-time 
bond and stock data, historical informa¬ 
tion, and analytic tools, it’s trying to attack 


InSite is not marketed to trading desks. 
The Internet is still generally considered 
too unreliable by professionals who make 
money on second-to-second spreads between 
securities. And the content Bloomberg has 
amassed over 18 years has a density that 
would take thousands of hours to create 
from scratch and cost hundreds of millions 
to replicate and maintain. Nonetheless, 
InSite’s threat to Bloomberg is very real. 

“We had two Bloombergs,” says Travis 
Pruit, an investment analyst with Copper 
Mountain Trust in Oregon, when asked why 
he didn’t renew one of his Bloomberg sub¬ 
scriptions. “Without InSite, we would have 
kept both of them, but now we are going 
down to one Bloomberg.” He recognizes 
InSite’s shortcomings; it lacks Bloomberg’s 
depth of bond analytics, but, he explains, 

“it does not make a difference, because I do 
not use them on both Bloombergs anyway.” 

It is precisely that sentiment that Bloom¬ 
berg should dread: the perception that, 
because one does not use all the features of 
a Bloomberg, one does not need a one-price, 


Slingshot by slingshot, the little Internet Davids 
are beginning to dent the Bloomberg Goliath. 


Bloomberg where he is weakest: at the low 
end of his market, the small retail brokers 
and money managers. Where Bloomberg 
has more than 1,000 analytic screens for 
bonds alone, InSite has 100 total. Although 
InSite lacks Bloomberg’s depth of informa¬ 
tion, Steve Miller, the company’s 39-year-old 
national sales manager, drives right through 
this liability. “If money is no object, you 
want a Bloomberg,” he concedes. “Instead, 
we just let clients make a comparison be¬ 
tween the two on their own.” 

The soft sell appears to be working. “We 
went to Boston to see a client with 12 Bloom¬ 
bergs,” Miller says. “Two years ago they 
were highfliers running a hedge fund, but 
now as the market squeezes their profits 
they’re looking for a cheaper alternative. 
They decided to take three InSite subscrip¬ 
tions and replace three Bloombergs. If they 
like it, they will take eight of ours and keep 
three or four Bloombergs. That will save 
them about $75,000 a year.” 


all-you-can-eat buffet. And that’s exactly 
what is starting to happen among the outer 
circle of Bloomberg users, financial profes¬ 
sionals who do not trade by the second, but 
rather manage investments. 

Mike shrugs off this competition. “Is there 
any evidence we are losing business to peo¬ 
ple like InSite? No. Keep in mind we have 
100,000 terminals out there. Would we sell 
more Bloombergs at $700? Marginally more. 
Look,” he adds, “I can give you a whole list 
of companies for every niche with someone 
who thinks they are better than us. So there’s 
a better product for guys with upside-down 
collar-spreads. So?” 

Yet Bloomberg concedes that since July, 
when the bull market was widely declared 
dead before its Lazarus-like resurrection, 
terminal installation growth slowed from 
30 percent to 20 percent over the previous 
year, an indication that market performance 
and Bloomberg’s performance are linked. 

The company’s vulnerability is actually 


visible on the terminal’s keyboard: a row of 
11 yellow buttons. With names like Equity, 
Muni, Cmdty, Crncy, and Govt, these buttons 
are gateways to a mine of information about 
different species of the genus “money.” For 
the competition, each button is a specialty 
market. It’s common sense to wonder if 
acquiring the equivalent of a few buttons, 
rather than all 11, is more cost-effective 
than a full Bloomberg. 

Mark Minichiello, a financial analyst with 
Spinoff Advisors, a Chicago-based investment 
firm, came to that conclusion when he tried 
Quote.com’s highest-end product, QCharts, 
which provides real-time stock quotes, un¬ 
limited customizable charting options, news 
from S&P MarketScope, and market reports 
from Vickers and First Call. At $130 a month, 
the service is delivered over the Internet 
through a Windows-based browser. Mini¬ 
chiello was satisfied enough to cancel his 
$l,600-a-month Reuters 3000 subscriptions. 
He’s now wondering if his Bloomberg is 
worth the price. 

Quote.com and other renegades are 
absolutely sure they can overturn Bloomberg, 
as assuredly as Bloomberg upset Reuters a 
decade ago. “We think we can dominate the 
individual trader market and go up the food 
chain to serve the institutional community,” 
says Mark Imperiale, president and COO of 
Data Broadcasting Corporation, which pro¬ 
duces InSite and two other products, Signal 
Online and StockEdge Online, and also re¬ 
sells real-time data to third parties. “Our 
analysis is that Bloomberg will have a very 
hard time coming downstream into our 
pond. They have too much to lose. We have 
more to gain.” 

A lthough Mike makes a good show of 
ignoring the new competition, in truth he’s 
already risen to their threat. “Our profit mar¬ 
gins are stable, and our volume is increas¬ 
ing,” Bloomberg says. “Therefore we have 
to give the customer even more.” 

But his most significant response to the 
competition is to embrace the Internet - or 
parts of it, at least. 

Through the early ’90s, Bloomberg insisted 
that he had no intention of moving his sys¬ 
tem away from its proprietary platform of 
Bloomberg hardware and communications 
networks. Then in late 1995 he surprised 175 ► 
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Earn a Certificate 

Accounting, Computer Information Systems, 
Health Administration, Human Resources, 
Small Business Management 

Earn Credits Toward a Degree 

Associates, Bachelor's & Graduate Degree Courses 
For information or to enroll 


Call 603-645-9766 or 
Email depinfo@minerva.nhc.edu 




Visit the website at http://de.nhc.edu 


TOTAL IMMERSION 

DIGITAL 

VISUAL MEDIA AND 

SOUND ARTS 
EDUCATION 

LIMITED ENROLLMENT CALL TOLL FREE 

1 . 877 . 833.8800 

6601-6603 Shellmound St. Emeryville, CA 94608 
[SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA] 

WWW.XNEWMEDIA.COM 



LINE ADS 


Hiking, mtn. biking & multi-sport trips 

to 25 destinations world-wide! 

+1(800) 488 8483. www.roadslesstraveled.com 



LiteStream Trade Show Displays +1(888) 730 9182 
www.litestream.com for great buys! Free Shipping 


AYN RAND Video Interviews 

by Donahue/Snyder/Wallace 
Toll free +1(888) 557 6353 
or www.getwhatyoupayfor.com 


TechnologyFair.Com - all sorts of cool, 
free techno stuff! http://technologyfair.com 


The Secular Christ 

www.spectra. net/~astella 


Study Abroad and Graduate Schools 

online directories at http://edudirectories.com 


WWW.WRISTWATCH.COM 

LOW PRICES ON NAME BRAND WATCHES 


Music! @ MacroRadio-Dot-Net 

http://www.macroradio.net 


Home of the #1 rated Whiskey in the World 

http://www.oldripvanwinkle.com 


www.1actnow.com 

Spend your money on cool fun stuff, not phones. 
We sell phone systems cheap! We also buy used 
equipment. E-mail info@lactnow.com 
or phone +1(800) 730 8304 


www.LEONCONGO.com 

Wow, a pen that writes in the dark 


CABLE DESCRAMBLER KIT 

Only $14.95! See all the pay channels. 

Why pay hundreds more? +1(800) 752 1389 (24 hrs) 


lndustrialHouse.com 

sells Metro Wire Shelving/other choice 
industrial stuff for your home or business. 


Act like a dumbshit, and they will treat you 
as an equal! Join the Church of the SubGenius, 
exploit your abnormality. $30 to: PO Box 140306, 
Dept. WD, Dallas, TX 75214. Credit cards call 
+1(888) 669 2323. Bizarre intro pamphlet just $1. 
www.suhgenius.com 


Placing. Win, place, show. You win by just showing 
up. You fill a place. You place, www.placing.com 


Advertise a Line Ad in Wired! 

For as little as $273 (per insertion) you will reach 
1.4 million of today's digital leaders $273 for the 
first two lines $99 for each additional line 
53 characters per line (including spaces) To place 
your line ad go to: www.wiredmagazine.com 
call +1 (415) 276 5202 

Closing Dates: 

Issue 7.04 closes January 25th, 1999 
Issue 7.05 closes February 22th, 1999 
Issue 7.06 closes March 22th, 1999 
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Colophon 

Wired is designed and produced digitally. 

Our thanks to the makers of the following: 

Hardware 

Apple Power Macintosh desktop and PowerBook computers; 
Agfa Select Scan Plus, Arcus II, and Vision 35 scanners; Radius 
Precision Color Displays; Sony monitors; Apple LaserWriter 
16/600s and color 12/600s, Hewlett-Packard LaserJet 5si and 
4mvs,Tektronix 480 color printer and Xerox Regal 5790 digital 
color copier/printer; SuperMac Splash; APS, MicroNet, and La 
Cie storage media; Iomega Zip and Jaz; Pinnacle Micro Sierra 
1.3-Gbyte MO; Yamaha CDR-100; MicroNet DDS-2 and DLT 
drives and autoloaders. 

Software 

Wordprocessing and tracking: Microsoft Office 98. 

Page layout and illustration: QuarkXPress; Adobe Illustrator, 
Dimensions, and Photoshop; Macromedia Fontographer. 
Typography: Text: Adobe Myriad and Wiredbaum. 

Heds: Adobe, FontShop, [T-26], House Industries, FUSE, 
HoeflerType Foundry. 

Graphics support: Adobe Premiere; miroMOTION DC30; 
Equilibrium Technologies DeBabelizer. 

Networking: Cisco enterprise routers and switches; 3Com hubs; 
Apple Work Group Servers with AppleShare IP; Shiva LanRover/E 
Plus; Sagem ISDN terminal adapters; 3Com external and PC 
card modems; Dantz Retrospect 4.1; Farallon Timbuktu Pro 4.8; 
Qualcomm Eudora Pro 4.1; Neon Software's CyberGauge 2.0.4; 
Dartmouth College's Intermapper 2.1; Sustainable Softworks's 
IPNetMonitor 2.2; Peter Lewis's Anarchie 3.5; InTrec Software 
ProTerm 1.2.5; AG Group's EtherPeek 3.5.2; Jim Matthews's Fetch 
3.0.3; Microsoft Internet Explorer 4.0.1; Netscape 4.5. 

Electronic prepress and printing by Quad/Graphics Inc., 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 

Color separations are made on a Linotype-Hell ChromaGraph 
S3900. Initial color corrections are performed on a Scitex 
Rightouch and proofed on the paper stock using a Kodak 
Approval digital color-proofing system. Additional electronic 
prepress is performed in-house at Wired using scans from the 
S3900; Agfa SelectScan Plus, Arcus II, and Vision 35 scanners; 
and Kodak PhotoCD. Composed pages are converted to 
PostScript through a PS2 and translated into Scitex language 
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Bloomberg 

◄ 174 everyone by announcing the launch 
of the “Open Bloomberg,” a version of the 
Bloomberg that runs on customers’ own 
PCs. The Open Bloomberg is IP compatible, 
but is designed to use a T1 or faster con¬ 
nection. It’s linked to a router in the client’s 
office, which connects directly to the Bloom¬ 
berg mainframe farm in lower Manhattan. 
He has also introduced the Bloomberg Trav¬ 
eler, a portable version of his service that 
runs over the Net, using a dialup connection. 

But here’s the kicker: Bloomberg has said 
that, as of January 1, the classic Bloomberg 
box will no longer be sold, and beginning in 
September, the company will no longer sup¬ 
port the old terminals. Everyone will have 
to migrate to the open, PC-based Bloomberg 

- though they will receive virtually the same 
service as before and pay the same price. 
(They can preserve the feel of the classic key¬ 
board via stickers, an overlay, an onscreen 
e-keyboard, or an actual keyboard from 
Bloomberg that includes the 11 yellow keys.) 
With little fanfare, the company has shifted 
60 percent of its customers to the Open 
Bloomberg already. Not incidentally, moving 
to an open platform will save the company 
money, since the cost of supporting each PC 
will fall upon clients. 

The Open Bloomberg signals Mike’s 
recognition that the era of closed systems is 
ending - it was inevitable that his customers 
would demand a version of the Bloomberg 
that can run on Windows. But old habits die 
hard. Internally, both the company and the 
man have trouble thinking beyond the box: 
New sales, Open Bloomberg or classic, are 
still referred to as “terminals.” 

Acutely aware of technology’s rapid pace 
of change, Mike knows that the leaders of 
one era are usually followers in the next. 
“IBM was a leader in mainframes in the 
1950s,” he says. “Then Digital became the 
leader of the minicomputer revolution in 
the 1960s. The PC era launched new names 

- Dell and Compaq, Microsoft. In each case 
the leader of one phase failed to dominate 
the next phase. Now,” he says, holding his 
PalmPilot, “we’re entering the era of simpler 
devices made by different companies.” 

Likewise, Mike is anticipating a day when 
the Internet will be fast enough to serve as 
the communications backbone for his ser¬ 


vice. Already, he’s pushing some far-flung 
clients to the Internet. “In Cyprus, we closed 
one node. It cost $100,000 to put the line out 
there, and we had one guy using the system.” 
Customers in Malta, Gibraltar, Andorra, Bul¬ 
garia, and China (except Beijing) have been 
forced onto the Net, as well. “If I could get all 
our customers to come to us over the Inter¬ 
net,” he told Wired last year, “we would save 
$70 million a year overnight.” It’s a move that 
leaves Bloomberg with more options, if he 
decides one day to tier his service. 

Never happen? Despite Mike’s contention 
that the Internet is not a threat, a few miles 
from his Princeton data-collection center, 
in what’s known as the analytics building, 
his company is quietly spending $30 million 
to construct another IP-compatible hub for 
his network, to parallel the farm of 300 main¬ 
frames in lower Manhattan. “We call this 
‘Tera World,”’ Bob Indelicato, a Bloomberg 
network engineer, says of the new, 130,000- 
square-foot facility, with its bank of Sun and 
Data General servers, a rack of high-speed 
Sonnet routers, and the 10 “domains,” each 
with 100 megabits of bandwidth. 

But the company’s exploration of new 
distribution mechanisms does not end with 
its belated embrace of the Web. Sitting just 
outside a bunker of terminals tracking user 
activity at 499 Park Avenue, Tom Secunda, 
Bloomberg’s head of technology develop¬ 
ment, recalls for me how in early 1998 Mike 
appeared holding a Windows CE device by 
Hewlett-Packard with a tiny keyboard and a 
color screen. “Mike asked me how long it 
would take to get the Bloomberg on it,” says 
Secunda, who wrote the system for the first 
terminal in 1982. “I told him three weeks.” 

A few moments later, a programmer 
brings to Secunda an HP 620LX Palmtop, 
attached to a CDPD Motorola modem. In an 
instant, the tiny color screen fills with a 
fully functional Bloomberg - proof of con¬ 
cept, if customers want it, that Bloomberg 
can deliver the system this way. “It’s a mar¬ 
keting question,” Secunda says, “not a tech¬ 
nology question. It’s up to Mike to decide.” 

What will Mike decide? “I never had a 
game plan,” Bloomberg says, looking back at 
his career. “Everyone is a lot smarter than 
me, I guess.” It’s a joke. He pauses for a mo¬ 
ment, and the joke ends. “We have a million 
people trying to put us out of business,” he 
says. “1 can’t worry about them.” ■ ■ ■ 
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WHAT DOES 


In 1982,a beta-testing pioneer 
opened himself up to a new 
kind of central processing 
unit, though the 61-year-old 
dentist acknowledged that 
he was acting for posterity. 

The design of today's state- 
of-the-art device (right) has 
changed remarkably little, 
though it's 30 percent smaller 
and features a Dacron drive- 
line covering and a $42,500 
price tag. A reliable and port¬ 
able air system remains the 
primary technical hurdle. 
Developers at a Tucson-based 
technology company, how¬ 
ever, say their creation is well 
on its way to a "wide open" 
market; the firm is shrinking 
the washing machine-sized 
external console into a 12- 
pound setup that can be 
worn as a backpack. 

What is it, anyway? And 
what does it do? 


THE WIRED CONTEST 

The rules: Identify the pictured item 
(by manufacturer or creator) and its 
function. Correct entries will be placed 
in a random grand prize competition, 
with one winner drawn early next year 
awarded a Harley-Davidson XL 1200S 
Sportster. For complete contest rules 
and prize information, see page 159. 








































